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General  Information 


DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

Duquesne  University  today  is  an  urban  university  with  an  enrollment 
of  over  9000  students  in  its  eight  schools.  The  program  of  campus  expan- 
sion, in  which  the  University  has  been  engaged  since  1950,  is  a  gratifying 
continuation  of  educational  work  humbly  undertaken  by  a  small  group 
of  Holy  Ghost  Fathers.  These  men  came  to  Pittsburgh  from  Germany  in 
1878  and  made  the  bricks,  then  built  the  school  which  they  later  in- 
stituted as  a  college  of  arts  and  letters.  In  1882  this  school  was  incor- 
porated under  the  title  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  College  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  By  191 1  the  administrators  of  the  original  College  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  university  charter  and  it  was  then  decided  to  adopt  the 
name  Duquesne  University. 

The  educational  objectives  have  remained  fundamentally  the  same 
since  Father  Strub  and  the  other  dedicated  priests  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Congregation  welcomed  the  first  students  to  their  classrooms.  Then  and 
now  the  prime  consideration  is  excellence  of  academic  instruction  in  a 
Christian  atmosphere.  The  University  has  grown  in  size  and  stature  over 
the  years,  but  it  has  remained  faithful  to  the  philosophies  of  its  Founding 
Fathers.  Duquesne  University  is  proud  of  its  latest  physical  facilities  and 
looks  forward  to  the  completion  of  its  current  building  program.  It  is, 
however,  prone  to  keep  these  material  assets  in  proper  perspective  as 
necessary  and  good;  but  never  more  important  than  the  spiritual, 
academic,  and  cultural  education  of  the  students  who  become  part  of  the 
Duquesne  family. 

UNIVERSITY  ORGANIZATION 

The  University's  objectives  are  attained  through  its  various  schools 
providing  guidance  and  educational  opportunities  in  a  selected  area  of 
academic  endeavor.  Through  concentrated  study  in  a  major  field  of  in- 
terest, various  programs  of  co-curricular  activities,  and  established  per- 
sonnel services  the  educational  objectives  may  be  realized. 

The  University  is  comprised  of  eight  academic  units: 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences     1878 
School  of  Law     1911 
Graduate  School     1911 
School  of  Business  Administration     1913 
School  of  Pharmacy     1925 
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School  of  Music     1926 
School  of  Education     1929 
School  of  Nursing     1937 

RECOGNITIONS 

THE  UNIVERSITY 

Accreditation 

State  Council  on  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 

Instruction 

Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

Memberships 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions 

Officers 

American  Association  of  Urban  Universities 

American  Council  on  Education 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

Association  of  College  Admissions  Counselors 

Catholic  Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania 

Commission  for  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 

National  Catholic  Educational  Association 

National  Commission  on  Accrediting 

Pittsburgh  Council  on  Higher  Education 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Membership 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States 

Mid- West  Conference  on  Graduate  Study  and  Research 

Association  of  Graduate  School  in  Catholic  Universities. 

GRADUATE  STUDY  AT  DUQUESNE 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Duquesne  University 
is  an  institution  primarily  devoted  to  properly  qualified  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  advanced  work. 

The  scope  of  the  Graduate  School  is  such  as  to  include  several  fields  of 
intellectual  and  cultural  content  which  have  a  legitimate  place  in  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning,  and  in  which  speculative  investigation  can  be 
carried  on  without  exclusive  regard  for  the  merely  practical  and 
vocational  standpoint. 

The  Graduate  School  makes  its  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  the 
objects   of  the   University   by   devoting   itself  to   providing   properly 
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qualified  students  with  an  opportunity  to  pursue  advanced  study  with  a 
view  to: 

1)  increasing  and  deepening  their  own  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  a  chosen  area; 

2)  acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  standard  techniques  of  research; 

3)  contributing  to  the  advance  of  human  wisdom,  by  teaching  others 
and/or  by  adding  to  the  store  of  known  truth  and  established  method. 

DEGREES 

Through  the  facilities  of  several  major  departments  in  the  University,  the 
Graduate  School  offers  advance  studies  leading  to  a  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  or  Master  of  Science.  Candidates  major  in  one  of  the  following 
fields:  African  Affairs,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classics,  English,  History, 
Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Pharmacy,  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry,  Pharmacology,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
Fundamental  Catholic  Spirituality,  Sociology  and  Theology. 

The  Graduate  School  also  offers  advanced  studies  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Chemistry,  in  English,  in  Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry,  in  Philosophy,  and  in  Psychology. 

In  addition,  the  professional  schools  of  Business  Administration,  Phar- 
macy, Education  and  Music  offer  graduate  work  in  their  respective  fields. 
These  programs  are  not  described  in  this  bulletin;  but  further  informa- 
tion and  application  materials  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  The  Direc- 
tor of  Graduate  Study  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  School 
of  Education,  School  of  Music,  or  School  of  Pharmacy. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  University  Library  has  a  collection  of  approximately  300,000 
volumes,  subscribes  to  more  than  3,000  periodicals  and  possesses  a  large 
collection  of  materials  in  microprint,  as  well  as  tapes,  slides,  records  and 
filmstrips.  There  are  also  certain  outstanding  specialized  collections. 

The  African  Collection  This  is  a  collection  which  supports  the  program 
of  the  Institute  of  African  Affairs,  and  serves  also  as  a  regional  resource  in 
the  areas  of  anthropology,  linguistics  and  economics.  The  African 
Collection  contains  more  than  7,000  books  as  well  as  a  collection  of 
pamphlets,  microfilms,  tapes  and  records.  It  subscribes  to  more  than  290 
journals. 

The  Rabbi  Herman  Hailperin  Collection  A  specialized  resource  which 
contains  nearly  3,000  volumes  reflecting  the  history  of  Christian  and 
Jewish  scholarship  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
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The  University  library  cooperates  with  the  academic  libraries  and  with 
certain  libraries  in  the  area.  The  Reference  Department  of  the  University 
Library  will  assist  students  in  making  any  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
use  of  the  collections  of  these  libraries. 

Library  hours  for  the  regular  sessions,  the  summer  sessions  and  the 
vacation  periods  are  listed  in  the  Student  Library  Manual.  This  manual, 
which  is  issued  to  each  student,  contains  a  floor  plan  of  the  library  and 
instructions  for  the  use  of  all  library  facilities. 

PLACEMENT 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  offers  its  full  services  to 
graduate  students  at  the  University.  A  credential  file  should  be  es- 
tablished or  brought  up-to-date  by  each  graduate  who  wishes  to  utilize 
these  services.  Materials  on  career  opportunities  are  on  file  for  student 
use. 

THE  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ASSOCIATION 

The  Association  has  three  general  functions:  to  represent  the  graduate 
student  community  to  faculty,  administration  and  the  University  at  large; 
to  acts  as  a  forum  for  graduate  students;  and  to  encourage  high  standards 
of  graduate  and  professional  excellence. 


Academic  Policies 


RESTRICTION  ON  TIME 

Candidates  engaged  in  activity  other  than  graduate  work  will  accord- 
ingly be  limited  in  the  number  of  semester  hours  they  may  take  during 
any  particular  session.  No  part-time  student  can  anticipate  completing 
the  minimum  requirements  in  course  within  less  than  two  years.  All  work 
acceptable  toward  the  master's  degree  shall  be  completed  within  a  period 
of  six  years. 

RESIDENCE 

Requirements  are  met  in  course  for  the  Master's  degree.  Those  who 
wish  to  complete  their  degrees  wholly  in  the  Summer  Sessions  in  those 
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departments  where  allowed,  must  be  in  residence  for  five  terms. 
Doctoral  students  are  expected  to  spend  one  full  year  in  full-time 
residence  at  Duquesne  University.  This  consists  of  a  schedule  of  no  less 
than  nine  credits  or  the  equivalent  for  two  semesters.  Unless  a  leave  of 
absence  from  a  graduate  degree  program  is  granted  by  the  Dean,  con- 
tinuous semester  registration  is  required  of  all  matriculated  graduate 
students. 

TRANSFERRED  GRADUATE  CREDIT 

With  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  graduate  work 
done  at  other  accredited  institutions  may  be  offered  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  course  requisites,  provided  it  is  not  lower  than  the  average  required. 
Immediately  after  matriculation  such  students  should  arrange  to  have 
submitted  an  official  transcript  of  record  of  such  graduate  work  to: 
Graduate  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219. 
After  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  to  observe  the  student's  work  in 
course,  a  maximum  of  six  credits  may  be  accepted  towards  the  Master's 
Degree.  Transfer  of  credits  toward  a  Doctoral  degree  is  determined  by 
committee  action  in  each  individual  case. 

THESIS  AND  DISSERTATION 

All  Master's  candidates  except  those  who  are  following  Plan  B  as  out- 
lined in  the  descriptive  material  of  several  departments  in  the  following 
pages,  shall  present  a  thesis.  Since  a  thesis  is  the  equivalent  of  six  semester 
hours  of  graduate  work,  registration  for  it  is  to  be  made  according  to  the 
usual  procedure,  and  this  registration  is  to  be  renewed  each  semester 
during  which  thesis  work  continues. 

Before  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred,  a  disserta- 
tion must  be  presented  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School.  A  dissertation  is  the  equivalent  of  6  semester  hours  of  graduate 
work  and  registration  for  it  is  made  in  the  usual  manner.  This  registration 
is  to  be  renewed  each  semester  during  which  dissertation  work  continues. 

Students  engaged  in  thesis  or  dissertation  writing  should  be  careful 
to  note  in  the  annual  calendar  the  last  day  for  submitting  theses  and  dis- 
sertations to  the  Graduate  Office.  Approved  theses  and  dissertations 
shall  follow  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Instructions  available  in  the  Graduate 
Office. 

An  abstract  must  accompany  each  dissertation  and  thesis.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  abstract.  The  abstract  will  be  published 
in  Dissertation  Abstracts  or  Masters  Abstracts  without  further  editing 
or  revision. 
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The  Dean  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Graduate 
Council  approves  or  disapproves  theses  and  dissertations,  following  the 
separate  reports  of  a  committee  of  readers  appointed  from  the  faculty  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

GRADING 

The  following  grading  system  is  in  effect  in  the  Graduate  School: 

A Distinguished  scholarly  work 

B  Normal  progress  toward  degree 

C  Warning — subject  to  faculty  action! 

F  Failure:  course  must  be  repeated,  also  subject  to  faculty  action 

I   Incomplete:  grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete  work  and 

must  be  removed  within  one  semester's  time  under  terms  set  by 
the  instructor 

X Absent  from  final  examination;  this  grade  must  be  removed  with- 
in one  week  after  the  date  of  original  final  examination 

W_    Official  Withdrawal 

P  Pass:  used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points 

All  incomplete  grades  must  be  removed  within  one  semester  after  the 
close  of  final  exams. 

A  $10.00  fee  is  charged  by  the  Registrar  for  change  of  x  grade. 

Graduate  Students  are  expected  to  maintain  an  average  not  lower  than 
B;  those  failing  to  meet  this  standard  will  be  subject  to  faculty  action. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  requirements  for  each  degree  are  listed  in  the  section  of  this  bulletin 
devoted  to  the  appropriate  department  of  study. 

The  following  may  prove  to  be  a  useful  check  list  for  the  graduate 
student: 

1)  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  school,  showing  sufficient 
quantitative  and  qualitative  undergraduate  preparation  for  the  proposed 
field  of  graduate  study. 

2)  Official  transcripts  of  academic  record. 

3)  Official  application  form  on  file  in  the  Graduate  Office. 

4)  A  program  of  graduate  work  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

5)  The  minimum  number  of  semester  hours  of  course  work  required 
by  the  department. 

6)  The  Modern  Language  requirements,  when  applicable,  should  be 
met  at  least  one  semester  before  graduation. 
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7)  An  outline  of  thesis  or  dissertation  should  be  on  file  in  the  Graduate 
Office  approximately  six  months  before  graduation. 

8)  After  all  requirements  in  course  work  have  been  successfully  com- 
pleted, candidates  are  generally  subject  to  a  comprehensive  examination 
covering  the  major  field.  Any  other  specific  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment must  be  fulfilled. 

9)  For  graduation  at  the  end  of  a  particular  session,  the  candidate 
must  submit  his  thesis  or  dissertation  for  approval  no  later  than  the  date 
set  in  the  calendar  for  that  session.  See  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Instruc- 
tions available  in  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

10)  The  candidate  must  have  made  formal  application  for  the  degree  at 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  date  listed  in  the  University  Calen- 
dar, and  must  be  present  at  the  Baccalaureate. 

11)  The  candidate  must  make  complete  settlement  of  his  financial  ac- 
count with  the  University. 

12)  All  work  leading  toward  a  master's  degree  shall  be  completed 
within  a  maximum  of  six  years. 

13)  Any  other  specific  requirements  of  the  department  must  be  fulfilled. 

PH.D.  SEQUENCE 

The  following  order,  suggested  by  the  department  requirements  in  the 
Bulletin,  will  avoid  unnecessary  difficulties: 

1)  First  foreign  language  examination. 

2)  Qualifying  or  preliminary  examination  (admission  to  doctoral 
program). 

3)  Second  foreign  language  examination. 

4)  Completion  of  course  requirements. 

5)  Comprehensive  examination  (admission  to  candidacy)  with  no 
comprehensive  or  qualifying  examination  (or  portion  thereof)  may  be 
retaken  during  the  same  semester  as  the  original  examination. 

6)  Filing  of  dissertation  outline  with  approvals  in  both  Department 
and  Graduate  School  offices. 

7)  Defense  of  the  dissertation. 

8)  Filing  of  dissertation  in  the  graduate  school. 

A  full-time  student  will  normally  complete  1,  2  and  3  by  the  end  of  his 
second  year;  4,  5  and  6  by  the  end  of  the  third. 

One  semester  must  lapse  between  the  comprehensive  and  the  degree. 

STATUTE  OF  LIMITATION  FOR  PH.D.  CANDIDATES 

All  work  acceptable  towards  the  Ph.D.  degree  shall  be  completed  within 
the  period  of  7  years  after  Ph.D.  qualifying  examination.  No  extension 
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can  be  granted  without  approval  of  the  Dean  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  thesis  and/or  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

Language  requirements  and  options  are  listed  in  the  section  of  the  in- 
dividual department.  It  is  advisable  for  prospective  graduate  students  to 
be  proficient  in  at  least  one  acceptable  foreign  language. 

Special  reading  courses  are  offered  to  graduate  students  by  the  Modern 
Languages  Department  and  by  the  Classics  Department  in  preparation 
for  the  Graduate  School  Foreign  Language  Test  devised  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  N.J. 


Admission  Information 


Graduates  with  the  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  uni- 
versity and  ordained  priests,  rabbis  and  ministers  who  have  completed  a 
four-year  course  of  study  in  a  recognized  seminary  will  be  considered  for 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Applicants  shall  have,  in  scope  of  study,  a  sufficient  preparation  in 
their  proposed  field  of  graduate  work,  and  shall  show  that  they  main- 
tained a  superior  grade  in  quality  of  academic  record.  Deficiencies  must 
be  remedied  without  graduate  credit. 

APPLICATION 

Each  student  applying  for  admission,  either  as  an  applicant  for  a  degree 
or  as  a  non-degree  applicant,  must  file  with  the  Graduate  School  an  ap- 
plication for  admission  and  such  other  documents  as  may  be  required. 
An  application  form  will  be  supplied  by  the  Graduate  School  upon 
request.  Except  for  the  Psychology  Department;  and  the  Chemistry 
Department;  such  application  should  be  made  not  later  than  one  month 
before  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  which  the  entrant  anticipates  com- 
mencing or  continuing  graduate  work. 

official  transcripts  A  student  applying  for  admission  as  a  degree 
candidate  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  having  the  registrar  of 
each  institution  previously  attended  mail  an  official  transcript  of  record 
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directly  to  the  Graduate  School.  A  transcript  must  be  received  from  each 
institution  attended,  including  any  attended  during  summer  sessions, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  transcript  of  the  last  institution  attended 
lists  the  record  at  the  other  institutions  and  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
credit  was  received. 

Transcripts  and  other  documents  which  are  accepted  toward  admis- 
sion become  the  property  of  the  University. 

ACCEPTANCE  Reasonably  soon  after  particular  transcripts  and  the 
Application  for  Admission  have  been  favorably  reviewed,  the  Graduate 
School  Office  mails  to  the  prospective  entrant  official  notification  of  ad- 
mission to  graduate  study.  Students  whose  records  have  been  un- 
favorably reviewed  for  admission  will  receive  notice  to  that  effect. 

Admission  to  pursue  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  assurance  of  ultimate  degree  candidacy. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  or  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Department,  a  personal  interview  may  be  required  of  any 
applicant  before  admission. 

TYPES  OF  ADMISSION 

Students  will  be  admitted  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

1)  Regular.  This  is  a  full  and  unconditional  admission  into  a  graduate 
degree  program. 

2)  Tentative.  This  is  granted  to  qualified  applicants  who  file  their 
applications  during  the  final  year  of  work  toward  a  bachelor's  degree, 
pending  subsequent  filing  of  satisfactory  supplementary  transcripts 
showing  the  degree  awarded. 

3)  Provisional.  Subject  to  fulfillment  of  a  specific  requirement  normal- 
ly stated  in  the  letter  of  acceptance.  The  student  must  apply  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  to  change  his  status  to  regular  student. 

4)  Unclassified.  This  is  granted  to  those  qualified  students  who  are  not 
enrolling  for  a  degree  program.  They  must  apply  for  admission  in  the 
usual  way,  and  if  admitted  they  are  held  to  the  same  scholastic  standards 
as  other  students.  Later,  if  an  unclassified  student  wishes  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  a  degree  program,  only  that  work  may  be  transferred  which 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  that  program. 

5)  Special  Students.  A  qualified  student  who  does  not  wish  to  become 
a  degree  candidate  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  department  or  pro- 
fessor concerned,  enroll  for  graduate  course  work.  He  may  receive  of- 
ficial credit  for  the  course  but  may  not  apply  that  credit  toward  a  degree 
at  Duquesne  University. 
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"Special  Students"  must  submit  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  a 
written  request  to  attend  graduate  classes  and  evidence  of  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  an  accredited  school.  The  application  fee  is  five  dollars. 

6)  Temporary  Transfer.  This  is  granted  to  a  student  in  good  standing 
in  any  recognized  graduate  school  who  wishes  to  enroll  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Duquesne  University  for  one  term  or  summer  session  and  who 
plans  to  return  thereafter  to  his  former  college  or  university.  He  will  not 
be  required  to  submit  a  full  transcript  of  credits,  but  he  must  present  a 
statement  signed  by  his  graduate  dean  that  he  is  in  good  standing  in  his 
graduate  school. 

7)  Campus  Courtesy.  Registered  students  in  the  undergraduate  schools 
of  Duquesne  University,  who  require  not  more  than  twelve  semester 
hours  for  the  completion  of  their  Baccalaureate  studies,  may  begin 
graduate  study  with  the  approval  of  their  Dean,  provided,  having  met  all 
other  conditions,  they  have  completed  a  minimum  of  eighteen  un- 
dergraduate credits  in  the  subject  they  wish  to  pursue.  To  such  students, 
only  courses  numbered  500-599  can  be  offered.  The  maximum  amount  of 
credit  thus  earned  shall  not  exceed  six  hours. 

8)  Auditor.  With  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 
auditors  may  attend  certain  courses,  provided  they  pay  regular  rates  per 
semester  hour.  Under  no  circumstance  will  credit  be  allowed  for  such 
attendance. 

9)  Admission  for  Veterans.  All  veterans  with  a  bachelor's  degree  can 
apply  for  admission  at  Duquesne  University  Graduate  School,  irrespec- 
tive of  quality  point  average.  Their  applications  will  be  processed  and, 
provided  they  have  the  necessary  preparation  in  their  field  of  concentra- 
tion, they  will  be  accepted  as  candidates  for  a  master's  degree,  subject  to 
the  usual  periodic  reviews. 

The  above  does  not  apply  to  the  Department  of  Psychology. 
Applicants  for  English  must  compete  with  all  other  candidates  for 
available  spaces. 

REGISTRATION 

PRIOR  advisement  After  a  student  has  been  admitted  to  Graduate 
School,  he  should  consult  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  in  which  he  in- 
tends to  do  his  major  work  for  advisement  as  to  the  exact  program  he 
should  pursue.  The  written  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department 
or  his  delegate  is  required  in  advance  of  each  registration  for  any  course 
creditable  toward  a  graduate  degree.  Approval  of  program  may  be  ob- 
tained during  the  days  of  registration  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion. 
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where  TO  REGISTER  Upon  approval  of  program  the  student  should 
present  himself  at  the  Graduate  School  Office  for  final  endorsement  and 
instructions  on  how  to  complete  registration.  Students  are  obliged  to 
register  before  each  term  during  which  they  propose  to  attend  courses. 
The  registration  days  and  hours  are  listed  in  the  University  Calendar. 

OFFICIAL  REGISTRATION  Registration  is  considered  complete  only  when 
all  charges  are  paid  or  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Business  Office.  The  student  is  not  considered  officially 
registered  until  the  above  is  accomplished.  Admission  to  any  class  is  per- 
mitted only  to  those  students  who  have  officially  registered  for  that  class. 


Financial  Information 


A 11  figures  are  per  semester. 

For  yearly  total,  double  amounts  where  applicable. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  tuition  and  fees  at  any  time. 

TUITION  FEES 

APPLICATION  FEE.  An  application  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged  all  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  University.  This  fee  must  accompany  the  application 
form.  It  is  not  refundable. 

Tuition  (for  all  Graduate  level  courses) 
Per  Semester  Hour  Credit $  81.00 

University  Fee 

0-4  credits $27.00 

5-8  credits   $51.00 

9-11  credits   $72.00 

12  credits  and  above    $102.50 

Summer  Sessions 

Tuition  (for  all  Graduate  level  courses) 
Per  Semester  Hour  Credit $  81.00 

University  Fee: 

0-4  credits   $27.00 

5-8  credits   $51.00 

9-11  credits   $72.00 

Continuous  Registration  (0  credits) $27.00 

This  fee  is  charged  students  absent  from 
campus  or  engaged  in  thesis  writing. 
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Late  Registration  Fee   $10.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registering  later 

than  the  last  day  of  the  regular  registration  period. 
Condition  Examination  Fee $10.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  each  condition  and  special 

examination  fee  for  removal  of  X  grades.  It  is 

payable  in  advance. 

Change  of  Course  Fee $  5.00 

Auditor's  Fees,  per  Semester  Hour $73.00 

N.B. — The  fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those 

for  regularly  matriculated  students. 

Credit  by  Examination,  per  credit $10.00 

Thesis  and  Dissertation  Fees.  (See  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Instructions 
and  Semester  Schedule.) 

Doctoral  Dissertation    $40.00 

Master's  Thesis $25.00 

Graduation  Fee — Master's  Degree  $40.00 

Graduation  Fee — Doctor's  Degree $55.00 

Classics  or  Modern  Language  551-552 

per  course,  per  semester  $73.00 

Laboratory  Fees 
Afr.  Inst. 

Afr.  Lang.  (Elem.  Swahili,  Hausa,  only)  $10.00 

Biological  Sciences,  Chemistry  of  Pharmaceutical  Sciences 

700  Thesis   per  credit  hour  $  5.00 

701  Dissertation  per  credit  hour  $  5.00 

ROOM  AND  BOARD 

Graduate  students  should  make  application  for  dormitory  residence  to 
the  Director  of  Housing,  who  will  forward  the  necessary  residency  forms 
to  the  student. 

The  University  requires  that  a  pre-payment  of  $100.00,  which  is 
applicable  to  the  following  semester's  room  and  board  account,  accom- 
pany all  room  reservations  or  renewals. 

In  addition,  a  damage  deposit  of  $50.00  must  accompany  each  initial 
housing  contract.  This  deposit  is  retained  by  the  University  throughout 
the  period  of  residency.  If  no  damage  deductions  are  incurred  and  the 
room  key  and  I.D.  card  returned,  the  full  amount  of  the  deposit  is 
refunded  at  final  termination  of  residency. 

Reservations  are  made  on  a  semester  basis:  August  to  December, 
January  to  May.  Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  orientation  or  registra- 
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tion  period.  All  students  occupying  the  University  dormitory  rooms  are 
required  to  take  their  meals  at  the  Resident  Dining  Hall. 

All  resident  students  musy  present  evidence  of  health  and  accident  in- 
surance coverage;  such  coverage  is  available  through  the  University. 

The  University  does  not  provide  dormitory  accommodations  for 
married  students.  Nevertheless,  the  Housing  office  keeps  a  list  of 
available  rentals  in  this  area.  While  accommodations  are  plentiful, 
married  students  are  advised  to  apply  as  early  as  possible. 

The  right  to  modify  these  charges  if  exigencies  require  such  action  is 
reserved  by  the  University. 
Regular  Session 
Room  and  Board*  Per  Semester 

Single   $857.50 

Double $652.50 

Summer  Session 

Room  and  Board*  Eight  Weeks  Six  Weeks 

Single   $388.00 $291.00 

Double $344.00 $258.00 


*Twenty  meals  per  week;  meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes. 

Those  desiring  residency  for  the  Summer  sessions  should  make  reser- 
vations with  the  Director  of  Housing  no  later  than  May  31.  A  deposit  of 
$10.00  must  accompany  each  application.  After  occupancy,  the  deposit  is 
applied  toward  the  room  and  board  expenses.  This  deposit  is  not 
refunded  if  the  room  is  not  occupied. 

REFUNDS 

After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  in  program,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  University  Calendar,  no  tuition  shall  be  refunded  for  any 
course  which  the  student  may  discontinue.  Exception  to  this  rule  may  be 
made  only  in  cases  of  total  withdrawal  from  the  University. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for  a  satisfactory  reason 
within  five  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are  entitled  to  a 
proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided  that  they  notify  their  dean  at 
the  time  of  withdrawal.  Fees  are  not  refundable. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 

Withdrawal   Refund 

Within  the  first  two  weeks  of  class 80% 

Third  Week 60% 

Fourth  Week 40% 

Fifth  Week 20% 
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No  refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  requested  to 

withdraw  as  a  result  of  faculty  action. 

The  Refund  Schedule  for  Summer  Sessions  (six  or  eight  weeks  session) 

is  as  follows: 

Withdrawal   Refund 

First  Week 60% 

Second  Week 20% 

There  are  no  refunds  after  the  second  week  of  a  Summer  Session.  Fees 

are  not  refundable. 

DEFERRED  PAYMENT 

All  charges  for  tuition,  fees,  room  and  boad,  with  the  exception  of  finan- 
cial assistance  authorized  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  are  payable  at 
registration.  The  University  cannot  defer  payment  beyond  registration. 
Several  private  firms  do  offer  specialized  finance  programs  for  payment 
of  educational  expenses  on  a  monthly  installment  basis.  Parents  inter- 
ested in  such  programs  should  contact  the  University  Business  Office  to 
obtain  information  on  these  firms.  It  is  important  that  arrangements  be 
made  well  in  advance  of  registration. 

LOANS 

Application  for  loans  should  be  made  to:  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Financial  Assistance.  The  same  is  true  of  government  loans  un- 
der the  National  Defense  Educations  Act  program.  Applications  for  all 
types  of  financial  assistance  must  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Financial 
Assistance,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219,  on  or 
before  May  31,  1974. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

The  various  departments  of  the  Graduate  School  have  available  ap- 
proximately 130  graduate  assistantships.  They  are  assigned  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  students  who  have  completed  their  undergraduate  work 
with  distinction.  Appointments  are  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Reap- 
pointments are  made  upon  a  basis  of  proved  competence.  An 
assistantship  award  normally  carries  a  waiver  of  tuition  and  University 
fees.  It  does  not,  however,  carry  a  waiver  of  special  fees,  graduation  fees, 
thesis  or  dissertation  fees. 


Departments 

and 

Courses  of  Instruction 
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Biological  Sciences 


Chairman:  Howard  G.  Ehrlich,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Ehrlich,  Miller,  Sillman;  Associate  Professors  Baron,  Liu, 

Raizen,  Subhas.  Assistant  Professors  Castric,  Thomas. 


PROGRAM 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OFFERS  THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BIOLOGY. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  An  undergraduate  major  in  biology  or  related 
science  with  a  broad  foundation  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics. 
Students  will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  their  intellectual  capacity,  motivation, 
and  aptitude  for  advanced  study.  Students  with  undergraduate  deficiencies  may 
be  required  to  register  for  appropriate  courses  carrying  no  graduate  credit.  Sub- 
mit admission,  applications,  three  letters  of  recommendation,  transcripts,  GRE 
scores,  and  for  foreign  students  TOEFL  scores. 

Degree  Plans:  The  department  offers  two  approaches  toward  the  degree.  One 
approach  emphasizes  laboratory  research  (the  Plan  A  Program)  and  the  other  is 
centered  on  a  broader  range  of  course  experience  (the  Plan  B  Program). 

Students  are  required  to  select  either  the  Plan  A  or  Plan  B  Program  by  the  end 
of  their  second  semester  or  the  completion  of  12  credits,  whichever  is  first,  for 
full-time  students  and  12  credits  for  part-time  students.  To  do  so,  the  student 
must  obtain  the  written  agreement  of  a  faculty  member  to  act  either  as  Plan  A  or 
Plan  B  Advisor.  Plan  A  students  are  required  to  secure  the  written  approval  of  a 
thesis  title  and  begin  the  research  prior  to  the  third  semester  of  their  presence  in 
the  department. 

If  no  such  selection  is  made,  students  are  automatically  enrolled  in  the  Plan  B 
Program  and  assigned  to  a  Plan  B  Advisor  by  the  Department  Chairman. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

PLAN  A:  Thesis  Program 

COURSES 

Course  work  covering  a  minimum  of  24  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  seminar 
and  thesis  credit. 

DEPARTMENTAL  SEMINAR 

Participation  (including  attendance)  in  all  seminars  is  required,  and  each 
student  must  present  a  minimum  of  one  seminar  based  upon  his  thesis  research. 

THESIS  OUTLINE 

This  is  a  proposal  of  the  thesis  research  and  should  contain,  in  addition  to  a 
thesis  title,  a  brief  literature  survey,  history,  and  introduction  to  the  problem,  a 
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statement  of  the  thesis  problem,  and  a  proposed  method  of  solution.  See  Thesis 
and  Dissertation  Instructions  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Graduate  School 
Office. 

DEFENSE  OF  THESIS 

Each  student  must  pass  an  oral  examination  and  otherwise  demonstrate  to  the 
graduate  faculty  competence  in  his  chosen  Field.  The  examination  normally  is 
centered  around  a  defense  of  the  thesis,  but  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners 
may  be  broadened  to  become  comprehensive  in  nature. 

PLAN  B:  Non-thesis  Program 

COURSES 

Course  work  covering  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  seminar 
credits. 

DEPARTMENTAL  SEMINARS 

Participation  (including  attendance)  in  all  seminars  is  required. 

COMPREHENSIVE 

Each  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  and  otherwise  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  basic  graduate  level  competence.  The 
examination  will  normally  cover  the  subject  matter  specialty  as  well  as  a  broad 
spectrum  of  biological  knowledge.  The  examination  may  be  oral  or  written,  or 
both  at  the  discretion  of  the  department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

501.  Cell  Biology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  basic  experimental  course  on  the  morphology,  metabolism,  and  genetics  of 
procaryotic  and  eucaryotic  cells.  Laboratory.  Offered  each  year. 

511.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Physiology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Different  phylogenetic  groups  of  vertebrates  living  in  diverse  environments  have  evolved 
a  wide  variety  of  mechanisms,  based  on  established  physical  principles,  to  satisfy  similar 
basic  biological  needs.  This  course  examines  the  diversity  of  physiological  mechanisms 
employed  by  these  animals.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  animal  physiology.  Laboratory. 
Offered  each  year. 

512.  Mammalian  Physiology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Studies  designed  to  privide  the  student  with  a  sound  background  in  the  areas  of  respira- 
tion, circulation,  renal  function,  muscle  physiology,  and  neurophysiology.  Prerequisite: 
a  course  in  animal  physiology.  Laboratory.  Offered  each  year. 

5 13. General  Endocrinology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  endocrine  system  and  neuroendocrine  integration  with  particular 
reference  to  vertebrates.  Laboratory.  Offered  each  year. 

516.  Reproductive  Physiology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  comparative  study  of  reproductive  processes  in  laboratory  animals,  domestic  species, 
and  man.  Prerequisite:  Biology  513.  Laboratory.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
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517.  Comparative  Microbiology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  protists  with  regard  to  their  growth,  morphology,  and  taxonomy. 
Laboratory.  Offered  each  year. 

520.  Experimental  Embryology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Studies  on  the  mechanisms  and  dynamics  of  animal  growth,  differentiation,  and 
development.  Laboratory.  Offered  each  year. 

523.  Invertebrate  Physiology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  study  of  functional  processes  of  invertebrate  animals  as  they  relate  to  structure  and 
ecological  associations.  Phylogenic  relationships  are  also  considered.  Laboratory. 
Offered  each  year. 

526.  Cell  Development  and  Fine  Structure.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  structure  and  development  of  cellular  protoplasmic  systems,  their  activities  and  in- 
terrelationships at  various  levels  of  organization,  including  that  of  electron  microscopy. 
Emphasis  on  individual  projects.  Laboratory.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

531.  Biology  of  Fungi.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Comparative  structure,  development,  and  ultrastructural  cytogenetics  of  fungi,  in- 
cluding plant  host-parasite  interactions  resulting  in  disease.  Laboraatory.  Offered  in 
alternate  years. 

533.  Research  Techniques.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  a  variety  of  biological  and  biochemical 
techniques  used  in  biological  research.  Laboratory.  Offered  each  year. 

534.  Molecular  Biology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Properties  of  proteins  and  nucleic  acids/  their  composition  and  structure,  synthesis  and 
regulation.  Prerequisite.  Offered  as  scheduled. 

551,  522.  Graduate  Seminar.  Credit,  One  hour  each  (P,  F) 

Discussion  and  analysis  of  current  topics  in  biology,  with  emphasis  on  individual  par- 
ticipation. Offered  as  scheduled. 

580.  Urban  Ecology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Advanced  studies  of  specific  industrial-metropolitan  areas,  applying  ecosystem  analysis 
to  problems  of  environmental  pollution  and  urban  design.  Prerequisites:  a  course  in 
ecology.  Offered  each  year. 

-590.  Natural  History  of  Animals.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Biological  study  of  behavior,  habits,  and  habitats  and  their  adaptive  significance. 
Laboratory.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

613.  Molecular  Phytobiology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study,  at  the  molecular  level,  of  various  metabolic  processes  occurring  in  pants  in- 
cluding hormonal  regulation,  intermediary  metabolism  and  photosynthesis.  Offered  in 
alternate  years. 

614.  Higher  Plant  Reproduction.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  reproductive  mechanisms  and  principles  of  species  perpetuation  in  plants,  with 
emphasis  on  seed  production.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

617.  Microbial  Physiology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  study  of  microbial  life  including  energy  yielding  and  biosynthetic  metabolism,  en- 
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zyme  regulation,  and  structure-function  relationships  of  the  prokaryotic  cell. 
Prerequisites:  a  course  in  microbiology.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

620.  Cellular  Regulatory  Systems.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Regulation  of  cell  growth;  allosteric  and  genetic  control  of  enzymatic  systems  in 
microbial  and  mammalian  cells.  Prerequisite:  501.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

625.  Microbial  Genetics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  mechanism  of  genetic  transfer  in  microorganisms,  in  particular  the  enteric  bacteria 
and  their  viruses.  Prerequisites:  501  and  517  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Laboratory. 
Offered  each  year. 

634.  Mammalian  Reproduction.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  concentrated  study  of  the  anatomy,  endocrinology,  physiology,  and  genetics  of  mam- 
malian reproduction,  sexual  differentiation,  and  fertility.  Prerequisite:  Biology  516. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 

651,  652.  Special  Topics  in  Biology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Topics  of  current  or  special  interest  in  biology.  Lecture,  laboratory  or  combinations. 
Offered  as  scheduled. 

660.  Environmental  Zoophysiology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Physiological  modes  of  adaptation  of  vertebrates  to  their  temporal  and  physical  en- 
vironments. Prerequisites:  a  course  in  animal  physiology.  Laboratory.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years. 

695.  Biological  Research.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  student  engages  in  laboratory  research  on  a  problem  approved  or  determined  by  the 
individual  instructor.  The  research  performed  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  a  thesis 
requirement.  Registration  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  each  year. 

700.  Thesis  Research.  Credit,  0  to  Six  hours 

Extra  departmental  credits  (with  permission,  maximum  of  6  credits  allowed). 

501,  502.  Statistics  (Mathematics). 

523.  General  Biochemistry  (Chemistry). 

525.  Metabolism  (Chemistry). 

539.  Bionucleonics  (Pharmacy). 

540.  Advanced  Bionucleonics  (Pharmacy). 

621.  Enzymes  (Chemistry). 


Chemistry 


Chairman:  Jack  W.  Hausser,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Gawron,  Glaid,  Hausser,  Li,  Schreiber,  Steward;  Associate 

Professors  Greenshields,  Incremona;  Assistant  Professor,  Wang. 
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PROGRAMS 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  WITH 
A  MAJOR  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  ORGANIC  CHEM- 
ISTRY, OR  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  A  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  un- 
dergraduate chemistry,  including  one  year  of  physical  chemistry,  together  with  at 
least  one  year  of  physics,  mathematics  through  calculus,  and  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German. 

Candidacy  for  Doctoral  Program:  The  Department  of  Chemistry  will  recom- 
mend to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  for  matriculation  as  candidates  for 
this  degree,  those  students  who  have  satisfied  the  departmental  requirements 
emphasizing  originality  and  independence  of  thought,  a  wide  general  under- 
standing of  chemistry,  a  specialized  knowledge  in  one  broad  field  of  chemistry, 
and  excellence  in  laboratory  performance.  Mere  attendance  at  classes  and 
passing  of  courses  no  matter  how  carefully  pursued,  will  not  suffice  to  meet 
these  requirements.  The  period  necessary  to  achieve  matriculation  will  depend 
upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  student's  knowledge  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion to  graduate  school. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

Courses  required  of  all  Graduate  Students:  One  semester  each  of  the  following: 
analytical,  inorganic,  physical  chemistry,  and  biochemistry. 

This  requirement  is  normally  fulfilled  by  the  following  courses:  Advanced 
Organic  Chemistry,  Theory  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Thermodynamics, 
Instrumental  Methods,  and  General  Biochemistry.  Substitutions  may  be  made 
with  department  approval. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

CREDIT  REQUIREMENT 

A  minimum  of  thirty  semester-hours  exclusive  of  seminar  credits  is  needed  for  the 
degree.  This  requirement  can  be  fulfilled  with  twenty-four  semester  hours  in 
course  credits  and  six  research  credits  or  with  thirty  course  credits.  If  the  former 
option  is  selected,  the  results  of  the  research  must  be  submitted  as  a  research 
thesis.  Students  must  take  twenty-one  credits  of  course  work  in  the  Chemistry 
Department.  The  remaining  credits  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  advisor 
may  be  chosen  from  the  Chemistry  Department  offerings  or  from  the 
recommended  courses  given  by  other  departments  listed  at  the  end  of  the 
Chemistry  Department  offerings. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION 

The  presentation  of  a  seminar  including  the  preparation  of  a  seminar  abstract 
and  the  defense  of  the  seminar  shall  take  the  place  of  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion. 
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DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

COURSES 

A  minimum  of  forty-eight  hours  or  specified  course  work  (including  seminar 
but  excluding  research  credit)  is  required  of  all  students.  In  addition,  the  depart- 
ment may  direct  the  student  in  choosing  optional  courses  to  be  audited  or  taken 
for  credit  to  broaden  the  student's  training. 

The  distribution  of  the  specified  forty-eight  course  credits  should  be  as  follows: 
Eighteen  in  the  major  field  of  specialization,  nine  credits  in  a  minor  field  of 
specialization,  no  more  than  six  credits  in  seminar,  and  the  remainder  in  elective 
credits  approved  by  the  department. 

EXAMINATIONS 

1)  Qualifying  Examinations  consist  of  three  parts,  namely  organic  chemistry, 
physical  chemistry  and  either  inorganic  chemistry  or  biochemistry.  The  candidate 
must  pass  these  examinations  before  he  can  be  considered  as  a  fully  matriculated 
candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

2)  Major  Field  Examinations:  The  major  field  examination  requirement  should 
be  completed  no  later  than  six  months  before  graduation.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
faculty  of  the  particular  field,  these  tests  may  take  different  forms. 

3)  Language  Examinations:  Each  doctoral  candidate  must  demonstrate  ability 
to  read  technical  literature  in  German  and  French  or  Russian  or  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, with  permission  of  the  department,  another  language  in  which  there 
is  significant  chemical  literature.  These  examinations  should  be  passed  as  soon  as 
possible  and  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  graduate  work. 

4)  Oral  Dissertation  Examination:  This  examination  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
doctorate  program  and  represents  primarily  a  defense  of  the  dissertation. 

SEMINAR 
Each  doctoral  candidate  must  present  two  seminars. 

DISSERTATION 

Following  consultation  with  the  various  staff  members,  the  candidate  will 
select  a  research  director  and  a  problem  to  investigate.  The  research  director  then 
becomes  his  advisor  and  sponsor  of  the  candidate  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  program.  The  results  of  the  investigation  are  eventually  embodied  in  a  disser- 
tation. This  is  evaluated  by  the  faculty  for  its  scientific  and  literary  adequacy, 
and,  if  approved,  is  then  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  accor- 
dance with  the  regulations  and  dates  fixed  by  the  Dean. 

In  addition  the  doctoral  thesis  must  be  published  in  whole  or  in  abstract  in  a 
recognized  chemical  journal,  and  twenty-five  reprints  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
Graduate  School. 

See  Thesis  and  Dissertation  instructions  printed  and  distributed  by  the 
Graduate  School  office. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

520.  Biochemical  Techniques  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  introduction  to  laboratory  work  in  biochemistry.  Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory, 
eight  hours,  weekly. 

523.  General  Biochemistry  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  modern  biochemistry  including  structure  of  proteins,  nucleic  acids,  car- 
bohydrates, etc.,  kinetics  and  theory  of  enzymatic  action  and  metabolism  of  amino 
acids,  carbohydrates  and  lipids.  Offered  every  year. 

524.  Molecular  Basis  of  Biochemistry  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  discussion  of  the  chemistry  of  amino  acids  and  proteins  from  the  viewpoint  of  struc- 
ture, physical  chemistry  and  analysis.  An  introduction  to  enzyme  chemistry  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  course.  Offered  every  Spring  semester. 

525.  Metabolism 

A  detailed  mechanistic  discussion  of  metabolic  reactions  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  amino 
acids  and  proteins;  hormonal  and  vitamin  participation  are  included  in  appropriate  sec- 
tions. Spring  semester,  offered  in  alternate  years. 

531.  Thermodynamics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Comprehensive  treatment  of  thermodynamics  with  emphasis  on  the  applications 
of  the  three  laws.  Every  Fall  semester. 

532.  Statistical  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  first  half  of  the  course  deals  with  the  calculation  of  thermodynamic  properties  of 
ideal  gases  from  spectroscopic  and  other  molecular  data,  using  the  method  of  statistical 
thermodynamics.  In  the  second  half  of  the  course,  the  kinetics  of  chemical  processes,  in- 
cluding consideration  of  catalysis,  is  surveyed.  Every  Spring  semester. 

537.  Quantum  Chemistry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  preliminary  survey  of  useful  mathematical  techniques  is  followed  by  an  introduction 
to  the  quantuo  chemistry  of  atomic  structure,  the  chemical  bond,  and  conjugated 
systems. 

538.  Group  Theory.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Elementary  group  theory  is  developed  and  applied  to  problems  of  molecular  structure 
and  spectra. 

545.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  organic  reactions  is  presented  to  provide  the  student  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry,  applications  and  significance  of  the  various  reaction  types. 
By  considering  topics  according  to  functional  groups  the  development  of  reaction 
mechanisms  is  included.  Every  Fall  semester. 

546.  Physical  Organic  Chemistry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  correlation  between  structure  and  reactivity  of  organic  molecules  is  emphasized. 
The  nature  of  bonding  and  the  influence  of  steric  and  electronic  factors  are  examined  in 
relationship  to  physical  roperties  of  molecules.  The  logical  steps  in  the  elucidation  of 
reaction  mechanisms  and  the  physical,  chemical  and  kinetic  methods  used  in  physical 
organic  chemistry  are  presented.  The  role  of  reactive  intermediates  in  organic  reaction 
mechanisms  is  considered.  Every  Spring  semester. 
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547.  Organic  Reaction  Mechanisms.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  detailed  study  of  the  reaction  mechanisms  of  ironic,  free  radical  and  molecular 
processes  is  undertaken.  Essential  in  this  study  is  a  fundamental  understanding  of  the 
factors  that  effect  molecular  structures,  intermediates  and  transition  states. 

560.  Instrumental  Methods.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  theory  and  application  of  instrumental  methods  of  analysis  will  be  presented.  Prac- 
tice is  given  in  the  use  of  various  instruments,  depending  upon  the  student's  past 
experience  and  major  field.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours,  weekly.  Every 
Spring  semester. 

571.  Theory  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  basic  principles  required  for  understanding  inorganic  chemistry  in- 
cluding atomic  structure,  periodic  properties,  chemical  bonding,  nonaqueous  solvents, 
inorganic  sterochemistry  and  oxidation-reduction  potentials.  Every  Fall  semester. 

572.  Inorganic  Syntheses  and  Mechanisms.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  important  synthetic  methods  of  inorganic  chemistry;  mechanisms  of  in- 
organic reactions  will  be  discussed  in  detail  including  nucleophilic  displacement  reac- 
tions, electron-transfer  reactions  and  free  radical  reactions. 

621.  Enzymes.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  physical-chemical  treatment  of  enzyme  systems  in  terms  of  intermediate  enzyme- 
substrate  complex  formation,  specificity  of  enzymes.  Fall  semester,  offered  in  alternate 
years. 

635.  Special  Topics  in  Chemical  Physics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  the  field  of  chemical  physics  will  be  presented.  The  choice  of 
subject  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  may  include  such  topics  as  statistical  mechanics 
of  real  systems,  advanced  topics  in  molecular  orbital  theory,  magnetic  and  optical 
properties  of  molecules,  and  the  many-body  problem  in  molecules  and  solids. 

636.  Physical  Chemistry  of  Soluttions.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  physical  chemistry  of  solutions.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  531.  Lecture,  two 
hours;  laboratory,  four  hours,  weekly.  The  laboratory  work  is  designed  to  illustrate  im- 
portant physicochemical  principles  and  includes  measurement  of  dipole  moment,  ther- 
modynamic properties  of  hydrogen  bonding  by  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  and  in- 
frared methods,  use  of  vapor  pressure  osmometer. 

640.  Synthetic  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  lecture  course  in  the  important  synthetic  methods  in  organic  chemistry. 

641.  Stereochemistry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  role  of  stereochemistry  in  organic  reactions  with  emphasis  on  conformational 
analysis,  stereospecific  reactions,  optical  rotatory  dispersion  and  absolute  configuration 
with  examples  from  steroids,  terpenes  and  other  natural  products. 

642.  Chemistry  of  Heterocyclic  Compounds.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  Chemistry  of  heterocyclic  compounds  including  a  selected 
number  of  alkaloids. 

645.  Free  Radical  and  Polymer  Chemistry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  presentation  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  free  radical  chemistry  including  radical 
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structure,  preparation  and  reactivity.  The  synthetic  utility  of  radical  reactions  will  be 
discussed  with  particular  emphasis  on  polymer  preparation  and  structure. 

671.  Chemistry  of  Organometallic  Compounds.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  comprehensive  view  of  organometallic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  the  theory  of 
carbon-metal  bonds,  general  synthetic  methods,  and  correlations  of  chemical  and 
physical  properties. 

672.  Coordination  Compounds.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  chemistry  of  coordination  compounds,  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  following  topics:  synthesis,  nomenclature,  structure,  theory  of  coordinate 
binding,  equilibria  in  solution  and  substitution  and  isomerization  reactions. 

675.  Special  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  the  field  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  will  be  presented.  The 
choice  of  subjects  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  may  include  such  topics  as  transition 
metal  chemistry,  non-aqueous  solvents,  radiochemistry  and  inorganic  reaction 
mechanisms. 

681.  Developments  in  Spectroscopy.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  course  is  concerned  with  the  basic  theoretical  principles,  spectral  analysis  and 
chemical  applications  of  Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance,  Electron  Paramagnetic 
Resonance,  Mass  Spectrometry  and  other  recent  developments  in  spectroscopy. 

690.  Seminar.  Credit,  One  hour 

Various  assigned  topics  are  discussed  by  students  after  adequate  literature  search  and 
study.  Attendance  at  seminars  is  required  of  all  full-time  graduate  students.  Other 
graduate  students  are  urged  to  attend. 

700.  Chemical  Research  (Thesis).  Credit,  Six  hours 

Each  student  selects  a  subject  for  experimental  investigation  and  a  facultyadvisor  to 
direct  the  work.  The  results  are  incorporated  into  a  thesis  or  dissertation  and  usually 
into  a  paper  for  publication  in  a  chemical  journal. 

701.  Chemical  Research  (Dissertation).  Credit,  0  to  Six  hours 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  700,  required  in  addition  to  Chemistry  700 
for  doctoral  candidates. 

Courses  in  other  diciplines  which  carry  credit  toward  an  advanced 
degree  in  Chemistry. 

510.  Human  Growth  &  Devlopment  (Educ.) 

514.  Modern  Learning  Theories  (Educ.) 

525.  Electronics  for  Scientific  Instrumentation.    Pharmacy) 

539.  Bionucleonics.  (Pharmacy) 

540.  Advanced  Bionucleonics  (Pharmacy) 

571.  Economic  Concepts  (Bus.  Ad.). 

572.  Operations  Research  (Bus.  Ad.). 
575.  Management  Concepts  (Bus.  Ad.). 
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576.  Organizational  Behavior  (Bus.  Ad.). 

617.  Microbial  Physiology  (Biological  Sciences). 

622.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  (Pharmacy). 

625.  Microbial  Genetics  (Biological  Sciences). 

674.  Environment  of  Business  (Social  and  Ethical  Aspects)  (Bus.  Ad.) 

680.  The  Market  (Bus.  Ad.) 


Classics 


Chairman:  Cornelius  C.  Holly,  C.S.Sp. 

Faculty:  Professors  Gallagher,  McCulloch;  Associate  Professors  Clack,  Snyder. 

PROGRAM 

THE   DEGREE  OF   MASTER   OF  ARTS   IS   AWARDED   WITH   A   MAJOR   IN 
CLASSICS. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  An  undergraduate  preparation  judged  adequate  by 
the  department. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

PLAN  A: 

COURSES 
Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  graduate  Classics  courses. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Comprehensive  Examination:  During  the  student's  last  term  of  course  work,  he 
will  submit  himself  to  an  oral  and/or  written  examination  to  determine  his 
familiarity  with  the  major  authors  and  trends  of  his  particular  area  of  concentra- 
tion. 

Foreign  Language  Examination:  Candidates  must  pass  the  language  examina- 
tion in  French  or  German,  or  another  foreign  language  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  language  examination  must  be  passed  before  the  candidate  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  comprehensive  examination. 

THESIS 

A  thesis  demonstrating  mastery  of  basic  research  techniques  is  required  for 
completion  of  the  course.  See  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Instructions  distributed  by 
the  Graduate  School  Office. 
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PLAN  B: 

COURSES 

Same  as  Plan  A  except  that  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  is  required. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Comprehensive  Examination:  Same  as  Plan  A. 
Foreign  Language  Examination:  Same  as  Plan  A. 

COURSES  IN  LATIN 

502.  Roman  Satire.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  detailed  investigation  of  the  masters  of  this  uniquely  Roman  literary  form  from  its 
first  appearance  in  Republican  Rome  to  its  maturity  in  the  Satires  of  Juvenal. 

503.  Roman  Drama.  Credit,  Three  Hours 

Readings  of  examples  of  the  best  in  Roman  tragedy,  or  comedy. 

504.  Roman  Novel.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  examination  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius  and  the  Satyricon  with  reference  to 
the  development  of  the  novel  and  the  tales  of  adventure  current  in  antiquity. 

505.  Patristic  Latin.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Readings  of  the  Latin  Fathers  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  student,  while  class  emphasis  is 
on  the  evolution  and  significance  of  Patristic  literature. 

506.  Medieval  Latin.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Selected  readings  from  a  wide  variety  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  prose  and  poetry  from 
the  fourth  to  twelfth  century. 

507.  Latin  Epic.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  investigation  of  the  Silver  Age  epics  with  attention  to  their  literary  and  cultural 
significance. 

508.  Latin  Elegy.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Roman  elegy,  the  motives  and  techniques  of  its  poets  and 
its  relation  to  Greek  poetry. 

509.  Roman  Historians.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  examination  of  individual  historians  rather  than  an  over-all  survey  of  Roman 
historiography. 

510.  Roman  Philosophy.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  reading  of  either  Lucretius,  Cicero,  or  Seneca,  including  lectures  on  post-Aristotelian 
philosophy  and  its  adaptation  to  Roman  values. 

511.  Roman  Oratory.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  as  seen  in  the  ad  Heren- 
nium,  Cicero  and  Quintilian  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  rhetoric  on  Roman 
literature  and  education. 

512.  Latin  Lyric  Poetry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Extensive  readings  in  Catullus  or  Horace  with  an  investigation  of  the  antecedents 
of  Roman  lyric. 
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513.  Minor  Works  of  Vergil.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  reading  of  the  Eclogues,  Georgics  and  the  Appendix  Vergiliana. 

551.  Latin  for  Reading.  No  credit 

An  accelerated  one-semester  course  intended  to  introduce  graduate  students  to  the  fun- 
damentals of  Latin. 

553.  Reading  List  in  Roman  Literature.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  reading  of  selections  from  approximately  75  Roman  prose  writers  and  poets  to  sam- 
ple the  styles  and  works  of  each  author  and  to  ascertain  his  place  in  the  development  of 
Latin  literature. 

COURSES  IN  GREEK 

502.  Greek  Drama.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  Greek  theatre  with  selected  readings  from  pertinent 
dramas  and  their  interpretation  as  historical  documents  as  well  as  works  of  art. 

503.  Biblical  Greek.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Readings  from  the  entire  body  of  Greek  biblical  texts  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  each 
class. 

504.  Patristic  Greek.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Readings  from  the  Greek  Fathers  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  class. 

506.  Greek  Philosophy.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Investigation  of  Plato,  Aristotle  or  later  Greek  philosophers. 

507.  Greek  Epic.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  Homer  or  Apollonius  with  emphasis  on  their  aims  and  their  importance  to 
the  development  of  Greek  literature  and  culture. 

508.  Greek  Lyric  Poetry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  origin  and  development  of  Greek  elegiac,  iambic  and  melic  poetry. 

509  Greek  Historians.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  examination  of  individual  historians  rather  than  a  survey  of  Greek  historiography. 

510.  Greek  Oratory.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Reading  speeches  from  the  Attic  orators,  with  attention  to  the  development  of  Greek 
rhetoric  and  the  importance  of  the  orators  as  a  source  of  material  for  Athenian  political, 
social  and  legal  history. 

511.  Hellenistic  Poetry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Readings  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  Apollonius,  Callimachus  and  Theocritus  as  well 
as  a  number  of  the  lesser  poets  of  the  Hellenistic  period  to  determine  their  part  in  the 
development  and  transmission  of  Greek  aesthetic  and  literary  ideas. 

551  Greek  for  Reading.  No  Credit 

An  accelerated  course  intended  to  introduce  graduate  students  to  the  fundamentals  of 
Greek. 

552.  Greek  Readings.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Readings  in  this  course  are  chosen  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  students  enrolled. 
Prerequisite:  Classics  551. 
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COURSES  IN  ENGLISH 

554.  Greek  Religion  and  Religious  Thought.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  will  examine  the  continuity  of  Greek  religious  experience  from  ancient 
times  to  our  day  and  the  interconnection  of  ancient  Greek  religious  ritual,  moral 
experience  and  religious  thought.  Examples  of  Greek  religious  reflection,  interpretation 
and  philosophical  transposition  will  be  sought  in  the  tragedians  and  philosophers,  es- 
pecially Plato.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  dominant  influence  of  the  Greek  religious 
experience  on  the  "spirituality"  of  later  ages. 

556  Greek  History.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  world  from  pre-historic  times  up  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  emphasizing  the  polis  its  growth,  decay  and  significance  for  the 
political  and  cultural  development  of  Greek  society. 

558.  Hellenistic  History.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  Mediterranean  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
collapse  of  the  Roman  Republic,  with  emphasis  upon  the  final  cultural  flowering  of  the 
Greek  world  and  upon  the  expansion  and  eventual  domination  of  the  Roman  state. 

560.  Roman  Imperial  History.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  Roman  history  from  the  principate  of  Augustus  to  the  "fall"  of  the  Empire, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  connecting  strands  between  the  ancient  and  the  medieval 
worlds. 

600.  Seminar  in  Ancient  History.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  in-depth  study  of  a  specialized  area  of  ancient  history  or  historiography. 

COURSES  IN  LATIN  OR  GREEK 

561.  Independent  Reading  and  Research  (Greek).  Credit,  Three  hours 

562.  Independent  Reading  and  Research  (Latin).  Credit,  Three  hours 
652.  Seminar.  Credit,  Three  hours 
700.  Thesis.  Credit,  0  to  Six  hours 

Credit  for  graduate  courses  in  other  departments  may  be  applied  to  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  Classics  with  the  Chairman's  approval. 


English 


Chairman:  James  P.  Beymer,  J.D.,  M.A. 

Faculty:  Professors  Clair,  Goggin,  Hazo,  Lauritis,  Petit,  Provost;  Associate 
Professors  Boettcher,  Chivers,  Davidson,  Keenan,  Labriola,  Mitchell,  Zbozny; 
Assistant  Professor  TindaU. 
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PROGRAMS 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  AND  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  Candidates  must  have  completed  an  un- 
dergraduate major  in  English  Literature  or  its  equivalent  in  a  fully  accredited 
school.  Normally  this  means  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  English 
course  work  beyond  freshman  composition. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

PLAN  A: 

COURSES 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  graduate  courses  is  required.  The 
student  will  include  in  his  studies  English  500  and  one  course  from  each  of  the 
groupings,  I  through  V.  Those  courses  and  his  electives  will  be  chosen  in  con- 
sultation with  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  English. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Language:  Candidates  must  pass  the  language  examination  in  French  or  Ger- 
man, or  another  foreign  language  approved  by  the  Department.  The  language 
examination  must  be  passed  before  the  candidate  may  be  admitted  to  the  com- 
prehensive examination. 

Comprehensive:  During  the  student's  last  term  of  course  work,  he  will  take  a 
written  examination  to  determine  his  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  development  of 
the  English  language  and  literature  and  his  familiarity  with  the  principal  writings 
of  the  major  authors,  even  though  they  may  not  have  been  specifically  studied  in 
classes. 

THESIS 

An  acceptable  thesis  demonstrating  mastery  of  basic  research  techniques  is 
required  for  completion  of  the  course.  See  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Instructions 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  Graduate  School  office. 

PLAN  B: 

COURSES 

Same  as  Plan  A  except  that  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  is  required. 

EXAMINATIONS 
Same  as  Plan  A. 

SEMINAR  PAPERS 

Two  seminar  papers,  each  approximately  twenty-five  pages  long,  written  in 
courses  at  Duquesne  are  required  in  lieu  of  a  thesis.  These  papers  need  not  be 
written  in  courses  formally  described  as  seminars  but  may  be  written  in  most 
graduate  courses  if  the  professor  agrees  that  a  topic  is  satisfactory. 
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DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

COURSES 

Normally  the  requirement  is  fifty-four  semester  hours  beyond  the  B.A.  degree, 
exclusive  of  credit  for  a  thesis  and  dissertation.  Of  these  fifty-four  semester  hours, 
a  maximum  of  twenty-four  may  be  drawn  from  a  completed  M.A.  degree 
program. 

With  the  approval  of  the  student's  advisor,  a  limited  number  of  graduate 
courses  outside  the  English  Department  is  acceptable. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Qualifying  Examination:  Early  in  the  student's  program,  normally  on  the  com- 
pletion of  forty  semester  hours  beyond  the  B.A.  degree,  he  must  take  an  oral 
qualifying  examination  to  determine  his  formal  admission  to  the  doctoral 
program. 

Language  Examinations:  Students  must  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of 
two  foreign  languages  or  broad  competence  in  one  foreign  language.  Students 
specializing  in  Group  I  must  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin. 

Comprehensive  Examinations:  A  student  is  eligible  for  the  comprehensive 
examinations  after  he  has  passed  the  qualifying  examination,  fulfilled  his 
language  requirements,  finished  his  course  work,  and  been  recommended  to  the 
examination  by  his  advisor. 

Final  Examination:  This  is  the  candidate's  defense  of  his  dissertation. 

DISSERTATION 

When  a  student  has  successfully  completed  his  written  comprehensive 
examinations,  a  dissertation  director  will  be  appointed.  An  outline  of  the 
proposed  thesis  must  be  accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  and  the 
finished  dissertation  must  meet  the  approval  of  the  dissertation  director  and  two 
readers.  See  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Instructions  printed  and  distributed  by  the 
Graduate  School  office. 

RESIDENCE 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  is  three  years  beyond  the 
baccalaureate.  The  residence  requirement  may  not  be  satisfied  in  summer  terms 
only.  The  student  must  be  in  residence  at  Duquesne  for  two  consecutive  semesters 
beyond  the  M.A.  degree. 

Note:  Upon  request  the  English  Department  will  provide  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degree  requirements. 

COURSES 

GROUP  I: 

501.  Introduction  to  Old  English.  Credit,  Three  hours 

502.  Chaucer.  Credit,  Three  hours 
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503.  Medieval  Drama. 

505.  Old  English  Poetry. 

506.  History  of  the  English  Language. 

507.  Middle  English  Literature. 

508.  Arthurian  Romances. 

690.  Seminar:  Old  English  Literature/Middle 
English  Language  and  Literature 

GROUP  II: 

511.  Spenser. 

512.  Shakespeare. 

513.  Renaissance  Drama. 

514.  Sixteenth-Century  Non-Dramatic  Literature. 

515.  Milton. 

516.  Seventeenth-Century  Non-Dramatic  Literature 
to  the  Restoration. 

691.  Seminar:  Literature  of  the  Renaissance. 

GROUP  III: 

522.  Restoration  Literature  1660-1700. 

524.  English  Classicism. 

526.  Eighteenth-Century  Novel. 

528.  Late  Eighteenth-Century  Literature. 

692.  Seminar:  Literature  of  the  Restoration/Classicism/Late 
Eighteenth-Century  Literature. 

GROUP  IV: 

532.  The  Romantic  Movement. 

534.  Victorian  Literature. 

536.  The  Victorian  Novel. 

537.  English  Literature  Since  1890. 

538.  Modern  British  Fiction. 

693.  Seminar:  Nineteenth-Century  English 
Literature/Twentieth-Century  English  Literature 

GROUP  V: 

542.  The  American  Novel. 

543.  American  Literature:  Before  Civil  War. 
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Credit,  Three  hours 
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544.  American  Literature:  Civil  War  to  1917  Credit,  Three  hours 

545.  American  Literature:  Contemporary.  Credit,  Three  hours 

546.  American  Poetry.  Credit,  Three  hours 
698.  Seminar:  American  Literature.  Credit,  Three  hours 

GROUP  VI: 

500.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Principles     and     methods     of    scholarly     research     in     Language    and     Literature. 

551.  Introduction  to  Linguistics  Credit,  Three  hours 

558.  Studies  in  Comparative  Literature.  Credit,  Three  hours 

591,  592.  Teaching  of  College  English.  Credit,  Two  hours 

554.  Studies  in  Criticism.  Credit,  Three  hours 

700.  Thesis.  Credit,  0  to  Six  hours 

701.  Dissertation.  Credit,  0  to  Six  hours 
710.  Readings.  Credit,  Three  hours 


History 


Chairman:  Samuel  J.  Astorino,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Astorino,  Costa,  Gross,  Lydon,  Mason,  Morice,  Opie,  Vardy; 

Associate  Professors  Colthart,  Fu,  Janssen,  Weiss;  Assistant  Professor  Ramage. 

PROGRAM 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OFFERS  THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN 
HISTORY. 

Regular  Master  of  Arts  programs  in  history  are  in  the  following  fields: 
Medieval  Europe,  Early  Modern  Europe,  Late  Modern  Europe,  Early  America, 
Post-Civil  War  U.S.A.  Courses  are  offered  also  in  Russian  and  Eastern 
European  history,  Latin  America,  and  Asia.  The  regular  Master  of  Arts 
programs  in  history  are  traditional  in  nature  and  reflect  the  needs  and  interests  of 
a  majority  of  students.  But,  the  faculty  of  the  Department  also  is  deeply  interested 
in  innovative  approaches  to  the  study  of  history  and  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
candidates  for  the  Masters  degree  share  this  interest  and  have  the  necessary 
background  to  pursue  it.  Accordingly,  subject  to  advisement,  qualified  students 
may  design  special  programs  of  study  for  the  Masters  degree  in  history  by  com- 
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bining  course  offerings  drawn  from  several  of  those  fields  regularly  offered  by  the 
Department  and  have  also  the  option  of  applying  courses  from  outside  the 
Department  and  from  sister  institutions  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  to  the  successful 
completion  of  their  Master  of  Arts  program. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  An  undergraduate  major  in  history  or  the  social 
sciences  judged  adequate  by  the  department  is  required.  Normally  such  a  major 
should  have  included  twenty-four  hours  in  history  with  a  grade  average  of  B 
or  above. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Assistantships  are  available  in  the  Department  of  History.  Applicants  should 
have  a  general  quality  point  average  of  at  least  B,  and  A  and  B  grades  in  un- 
dergraduate history  courses.  Candidates  for  assistantships  are  required  to  submit  a 
copy  of  an  undergraduate  research  paper  or  its  equivalent  in  support  of  their  applica- 
tion and,  since  successful  candidates  will  assist  department  professors  in  survey 
courses,  should  specifically  request  those  who  write  letters  of  recommendation  in 
their  behalf  to  comment  on  their  potential  teaching  abilities. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

N.B.  Upon  admission  to  the  program  all  candidates  must  secure  a  copy  of  the 
MA.  Regulations  in  History  available  at  the  departmental  office. 

PLAN  A:  Thesis  Program 

Students  who  have  demonstrated  unquestioned  research  abilities  may  elect, 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  to  undertake  a  research  thesis  ap- 
proved by  their  major  advisor  and  a  second  reader.  Upon  successful  completion, 
the  thesis  will  be  awarded  six  hours  graduate  credit.  See  Thesis  and  Dissertation 
Instructions  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Graduate  School  office. 

PLAN  B:  Non-thesis  Program 

Thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate-level  course  work.  Eighteen  credits  are  to  be 
taken  in  a  major  field  of  concentration  and  twelve  credits  in  other  areas.  All 
students  are  required  to  enroll  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Graduate  Study  of 
History  in  the  first  semester  of  their  program.  In  addition,  all  students  must 
successfully  complete  one  research  seminar  in  their  major  field  of  concentration. 

LANGUAGE  COMPETENCY 

Candidates  must  demonstrate  their  ability  to  use  a  modern  language  other  than 
English  as  an  instrument  of  research.  In  order  to  facilitate  such  competency,  all 
entering  graduate  students  in  history  are  required  to  take  the  Princeton  language 
examination  in  the  first  semester  of  their  graduate  work.  Students  who  fail  this 
examination — a  score  in  the  twenty-fifth  percentile  of  the  Humanities  ranking  is 
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the  minimum  passing  grade — may  be  required  to  enroll  in  an  intermediate 
language  course  of  their  choice.  A  second  failure  on  the  Princeton  examination 
shall  require  such  enrollment.  Subsequent  completion  of  two  semesters  of  this 
course  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  above  shall  satisfy  the  language  requirement.  At 
the  discretion  of  the  Department,  candidates  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  com- 
petency in  statistics  or  some  other  appropriate  "language." 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  candidate  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  based  on  course  work 
and  guided  reading  in  his  major  area  of  concentration.  Comprehensive  examina- 
tions consist  of  a  four-hour  written  examination  and  an  oral  examination  not  to 
exceed  one  hour.  Comprehensives  are  given  in  November,  April,  and  July  of  each 
year  on  dates  listed  by  the  Department.  Candidates  are  required  to  notify  their 
major  advisor  in  writing  of  their  intention  to  take  the  comprehensive  examination 
at  least  one  month  prior  to  its  scheduled  date.  No  candidate  may  take  the  com- 
prehensives before  successfully  meeting  the  language-competency  requirements. 

N.B.  See  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education  for  the  M.A.T.  degree  with  a 
history  concentration. 

COURSES  BY  FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 
Medieval  Europe 

501,  502.  Medieval  Civilization.  Credit,  Six  hours 

Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  historical  development  and  continuity  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  periods  and  the  common  elements  among  the  Christian,  Jewish  and  Arabic 
religions. 

505.  The  Emergency  of  Feudal  Europe.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  unique  institutions  of  Medieval  Europe  seen  through  the  crises  of  its  origins  and 
maturation. 

506.  Medieval  Cities  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  rise  of  towns  and  cities  of  Medieval  Europe  as  the  death  knell  of  feudalism  and  the 
rise  of  a  new  economics. 

601.  Seminar:  Medieval  Europe. 

Early  Modern  Europe 

512.  The  Renaissance.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  investigation  of  the  intellectual,  artistic,  literary,  scientific  and  other  factors  which 
bridged  the  period  from  the  medieval  to  the  early  modern  era  of  European  history,  in  an 
attempt  to  find  whether  this  transition  made  Europe  modern. 

513.  The  Reformation  Era.  Credit,  Three  hours 

European  society  in  upheavel:  religious  and  secular  change  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

515.  Early  Modern  Britain.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  significant  political,  social,  and  economic  developments,  concentrating 
on  crisis  periods  like  the  Reformation  or  the  Civil  War. 
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517.  The  Democratic  Revolutions.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  comparative  study  of  the  English,  American,  and  French  revolutions  and  their  im- 
pact. 

542.  The  Scientific  Revolution.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Scientific  change  from  Copernicus  to  Newton  and  its  effects  on  literature,  philosophy, 
religion,  and  society. 

611.  Seminar:  Early  Modern  Europe.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Late  Modern  Europe 

519.  Western  Europe,  1815-1870.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  major  political,  social,  and  diplomatic  developments  and 
trends  in  Western  Europe  during  an  era  of  revolution,  reaction,  nationalism,  and 
"realpolitik." 

520.  Western  Europe,  1870-1914.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  historical  analysis  of  Western  Europe  during  the  period  of  European  primacy, 
emphasizing  the  political,  social,  and  international  problems  of  a  society  in  transition. 

521. Western  Europe  in  the  Era  of  Fascism.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  impact  of  World  War  I  on  European  society;  the  rise  of  the  fascist  movements  and 
the  paralysis  of  democracy;  the  nature  of  the  fascist  regimes;  and  the  impact  of  fascism 
on  European  diplomacy. 

522.  Contemporary  Europe.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  examination  of  major  political,  social,  economic,  and  diplomatic  developments  in 
Europe  since  the  time  of  World  War  II. 

523.  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  course  aims  at  a  general  understanding  of  the  intellectual  history  of  Europe  since 
1815.  Following  a  survey  of  the  more  general  trends,  it  will  concentrate  on  a  selected 
significant  individual  or  movement. 

543.  The  Development  of  Modern  Science.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Science  from  Newton  to  Einstein  with  emphasis  on  the  rise  of  modern  chemistry, 
evolutionary  biology  and  genetics,  energetics  and  field  theory,  and  the  relation  of 
science  to  cultural  movements  and  to  technological  change. 

621.  Seminar:  Late  Modern  Europe.  Credit,  Three  hours 

623.  Seminar:  Late  Modern  Britain.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Early  America 

563.  Colonial  America.  Credit,  Six  hours 

The  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  New  World  to  1750,  with  emphasis  on  British 
America. 

564.  The  American  Revolution.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  movement  to  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  nation  to  1800. 

567.  Early  National  Period.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  detailed  examination  of  American  development  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Age  of  Jackson. 
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568.  The  Middle  Period.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  intensive  study  of  the  American  experience  before  and  after  the  War  for  the  Union. 

569.  The  Frontier.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  westward  advance  of  American  settlement  in  the  perspective  of  the  Turner  thesis, 
environmental  analysis,  and  frontiers  in  world  history. 

661.  Seminar:  Colonial  America.  Credit,  Three  hours 

665.  Seminar:  Middle  America.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Post-Civil  War  U.S.A. 

571.  The  United  States,  1877-1920.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  investigation  of  the  U.S.  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  the  reform  movements  of  the  period. 

573.  The  United  States  between  the  Wars.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  detailed  study  of  the  period  1917  to  1941,  with  assessments  of  American  entry  in  two 
World  Wars,  the  political  and  economic  history  of  the  1920's  and  the  domestic  policies 
of  the  New  Deal. 

574.  The  United  States:  1941  to  the  Present.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Contemporary  U.S.  with  particular  emphasis  on  its  position  as  free-world  leader  and  the 
increasing  role  of  government  in  the  socio-economic  life  of  the  nation. 

576.  History  of  International  Relations  in  the 

Modern  World,  1870-1920.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  entire  range  of  internatonal  relations  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  rise 
of  new  powers,  imperialism,  and  World  War  I. 

577.  History  of  International  Relations  in  the 

Modern  World,  1920-1968.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  will  describe  the  Inter-War  Years,  the  coming  of  World  War  II,  and  the 
Cold  War. 

671.  Seminar:  Modern  United  States.  Credit,  Three  hours 

675.  Seminar:  Recent  United  States.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Russia  and  East  Central  Europe 

545.  Imperial  Russia.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  study  of  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  evolution  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

546.  Soviet  Russia.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  study  of  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  evolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  since  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917. 

547.  Hapsburg  Empire.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  thematic  examination  of  the  political,  social  and/or  intellectual  evolution  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  century,  with  some 
reference  to  the  surrounding  areas  and  to  the  successor  states. 
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548.  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  Balkans.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  thematic  examination  of  the  political,  social  and/or  intellectual  evolution  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire  and  of  the  Balkan  nationalities,  with  a  special  attention  to  16th  century 
Ottoman  institutions  and  to  19th  century  national  movements. 

641.  Seminar:  Modern  Russia.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Africa 

See  Institute  of  African  Affairs  for  course  descriptions. 

(091)  529.  Peace  and  the  International  System.  Credit,  Three  hours 

(091)  530.  Africa  and  the  International  Systems.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Asia 

595.  Chhinese  Political  Thought.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  evolution  of  Chinese  thought  from  Confucianism  to  Maoism;  influences  of  Con- 
fucianism, Taoism,  Legalism,  Mohism,  as  well  as  Marxism  and  Leninism  on  the  Chinese 
mind. 

597.  The  Rise  of  Communist  China.  Credit,  Three  hours 

History  of  the  Chinese  Communist  movement;  the  organization  of  the  Communist  Par- 
ty and  the  government;  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and  other 
nations. 

599.  The  Rise  of  Modern  Japan.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  cultural  and  political  history  of  Japan  since  the  Meiji  Restoration;  effects  on  World 
War  II;  and  major  cleavages  in  the  postwar  period. 

Latin  America 

581.  Contemporary  Latin  America.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  various  historical  themes  which  have  shaped  recent  Latin  America. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Mexico. 

583.  History  of  Inter-American  Relations.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  covers  the  period  1823  to  the  present;  concentrating  on  the  growth  of  Pan 
Americanism  and  on  the  varying  interpretations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

General 

691.  Seminar:  Selected  Historical  Topics.  Credit,  Variable 

Offered  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department. 

693.  History,  Philosophy,  and  Social  Theory.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  investigation  of  major  currents  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  both  speculative  and 
analytical,  and  of  current  problems  in  and  applications  of  the  philosophy  of  history  to 
historical  thought  and  literature. 

699.  Introduction  to  the  Graduate  Study  of  History.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  intensive  investigation  of  specific  techniques  in  historical  research  and  of  the  rhetoric 
of  history. 

700.  Thesis  Research.  Credit,  0  to  Six  hours 
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Summer  Program  in  History 

In  addition  to  selected  offerings  from  the  regular  courses,  the  Department  of 
History  offers,  in  its  summer  schedule,  a  variety  of  special  courses  devoted  to 
significant  themes  in  history.  These  courses  are  applicable  to  the  thirty  hours 
credit  required  for  the  Masters  degree  and  may  be  applied,  subject  to  advisement, 
to  a  major  area  of  concentration.  Topics  from  which  summer  offerings  are 
currently  drawn  are  as  follows: 

509,  510.  Workshop  in  World  Cultures.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  course  designed  for  teachers  of  World  Cultures  which  will  define  possible  approaches 
to  the  subject,  offer  factual  and  interpretive  materials,  in  a  comparative  context,  indicate 
classroom  resources,  and  develop  a  curriculum  for  a  World  Cultures  course. 

531.  Man  and  His  Environment.  Credit,  Three  hours 

History  in  ecological  perspective;  man's  historic  role  in  searching  the  face  of  the  earth; 
its  implications. 

533.  Women  in  Historical  Perspective.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  investigation  of  the  role  and  status  of  women  in  past  ages. 

537.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Social  History 

of  Modern  Europe.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  examination  of  significant  works  in  the  new  social  history. 

549.  Revolutions  in  the  Modern  World.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  investigation  of  selected  major  revolutions  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 
and  of  "classical"  and  recent  theories  of  revolution. 

551.  Europe  in  the  Global  Age,  1939-Present.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  historically  oriented  study  and  analysis  of  the  changing  nature  of  Europe  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  World  War,  with  emphasis  upon  domestic  and  international 
politics. 

553.  Explorations  in  Psycho-History.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  investigation  of  the  application  of  modern  psychology  to  historical  studies.  Major, 
but  not  exclusive,  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  application  of  psychoanalysis. 

555.  Toward  the  Year  2000:  Credit,  Three  hours 

Utopian  and  futurist  writers  and  movements;  "the  future  as  history." 

557.  Aspects  of  Soviet  Society.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  in-depth  examination  of  the  social-economic-institutional  development  of  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1917,  with  an  attempt  to  draw  parallels  between  Imperial  Russia  and  Soviet 
institutions,  as  well  as  between  various  stages  of  Soviet  development. 

559.  The  Contemporary  Near  East.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  major  trends  and  development  in  the  Near  East  during  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  such  subjects  as  nationalism,  modernization,  and 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

561.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  American  Constitution.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  investigation  of  the  development  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  as  it  has  evolved  through 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  various  important  fields. 
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575.  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  covers  the  rise  of  capitalism  in  theory  and  practice  in  the  West. 

579.  The  Modern  American  Empire.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  in-depth  examination  of  the  rise  of  the  U.S.  to  world  predominance  from  the  late 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  The  nature  of  American  diplomacy,  foreign 
policy  making,  economic  expansion,  and  military  involvement  will  be  discussed. 

585.  The  Age  of  Insecurity:  1945-Present.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  examination  and  evaluation  of  the  issues,  foreign  and  domestic,which  have  caused 
unrest,  dissatisfaction,  and  militant  dissension  in  contemporary  U.S. 

587.  Political  Thought  in  Latin  America.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  major  pensadores  of  Latin  America  and  their  efforts.  The  course  will 
cover  the  period  from  independence  to  the  present. 
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Director:  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Varga,  C.S.Sp.,  M.Ed. 

Faculty:   Professors  Gross,  Grosschmid;  Associate  Professors  Muffett,   Pichl; 

Assistant  Professor  Varga;  Instructors  Hoover,  Morrison,  Vallee. 

PROGRAMS 
A  MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS. 

Major  concentration  may  be  either  in  area  studies  or  in  the  Fulani,  Hausa, 
LiNgala,  Mende,  Swahili  or  Wolof  languages.  A  student  may  pursue  a  course  in 
African  language  and  area  studies  from  any  of  the  following  departments  of  the 
University:  Business  and  Administration,  Economics,  Education,  History, 
Political  Science,  and  Sociology.  The  Institute  of  African  Affairs  offers  an 
integrated  interdisciplinary  area  study  program  to  students  planning  careers  in 
teaching,  government  services  and  business. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  institution 
subject  to  evaluation  by  the  Graduate  School. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Students  entering  the  Institute  as  from  A  Y 1973/74  may  choose  one  of  two  pro- 
grams. 

PLAN  A: 

COURSES 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  course  work  plus  a  thesis  (6  credits).  Language 
majors  in  Fulani,  Hausa,  LiNgala,  Mende,  Swahili,  or  Wolof  need  a  minimum  of 
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eighteen  semester  hours  (which  may  include  six  hours  in  linguistics)  in  the 
language,  and  twelve  semester  hours  in  area  studies  distributed  evenly  throughout 
the  Area  courses  offered  and  selected  in  concert  with  the  Student's  Faculty 
Advisor.  Area  majors  need  six  semester  hours  in  Fulani,  Hausa,  LiNgala,  Mende, 
Swahili,  or  Wolof,  and  a  minimum  of  twenty-seven  semester  hours  in  area 
studies. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Comprehensive:  A  written  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
course  program  covering  every  field,  other  than  language.  This  examination 
may  be  supplemented  by  an  oral  examination  at  the  discretion  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Language:  The  language  requirements  for  area  majors  are  as  follows: 

1.  12  credits  in  one  African  language;  or 

2.  6  credits  in  an  African  language  and  a  Graduate  School  Foreign  Language 
Test  in  a  European  language  relevant  to  Africa;  or 

3.  Graduate  School  Foreign  Language  Tests  in  two  European  languages 
relevant  to  Africa,  one  of  which  must  be  French. 

The  language  requirements  for  language  majors  are  as  follows: 

1.  18  credits  in  one  African  language;  or 

2.  12  credits  in  one  African  language  and  6  credits  in  a  second  African 
language;  or 

3.  12  credits  in  one  African  language  and  a  Graduate  School  Foreign 
Language  Test  in  a  European  language  relevant  to  Africa. 

The  language  requirement  must  be  satisfied  before  the  student  is  admitted  to 
the  comprehensive  examination. 

THESIS 

A  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  Institute.  See  Thesis  and  Disser- 
tation Instructions  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Graduate  School. 

PLAN  B: 

COURSES 

A  minimum  of  thirty-six  semester  hours  of  course  work.  Language  majors  in 
Fulani,  LiNgala,  Mende,  Hausa,  Swahili,  or  Wolof  need  at  least  eighteen 
semester  hours  (which  may  include  six  hours  in  linguistics)  and  at  least  twelve 
semester  hours  in  area  studies.  Area  majors  need  at  least  six  semester  hours  in 
Fulani,  Hausa,  LiNgala,  Mende,  Swahili,  or  Wolof  and  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
seven  semester  hours  in  area  studies.  Up  to  six  hours  in  elective  courses  may  be 
taken  in  graduate  courses  other  than  those  offered  by  the  Institute  of  African 
Affairs  upon  the  Faculty's  approval. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Comprehensive:  A  written  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course 
program.  This  examination  may  be  supplemented  by  an  oral  examination  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Institute. 
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Language:  The  language  requirement,  as  outlined  under  Plan  A,  must  be 
satisfied  before  a  student  is  admitted  to  the  comprehensive  examination. 

A  declaration  as  to  the  student's  intention  to  opt  for  Plan  B  must  be  made 
before  completion  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  of  course  work.  The  M.A.  de- 
gree completed  according  to  Plan  B  is  viewed  by  the  Institute  primarily  as  a 
terminal  degree. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

621.  Arabic  Script  for  African  Languages.  Credit,  Three  hours 

(Phonetics,  Morphology  I,  II,  Syntax).  Three  class  periods  and  one  hour  laboratory 
period.  Two  semesters.  Every  year. 

501,  502.  Intensive  Elementary  Fulani.  Credit,  Six  hours 

(Phonetics,    Morphology    I,    II,    Syntax.)    Three   class   periods   and   one   one   hour 
laboratory  period.  Two  semesters.  Every  year. 

503,  504.  Intensive  Intermediate  Fulani.  Credit,  Six  hours 

(Syntax,  Idioms,  Literature,  Conversation.)  Three  class  periods  and  one  one  hour 
laboratory  period.  Two  semesters.  Alternate  years. 

501,  502.  Intensive  Elementary  Hausa.  Credit,  Six  hours 

(Phonetics,  Morphology  I,  II,  Syntax.)  Three  class  periods  and  one  one  hour  laboratory 
period.  Two  semesters.  Every  year. 

503,  504.  Intensive  Intermediate  Hausa.  Credit,  Six  hours 

(Syntax,  Idioms,  Literature,  Conversation.)  Three  class  periods  and  one  one  hour 
laboratory  period.  Two  semesters.  Alternate  years. 

601,  602.  Advanced  Hausa  Conversation.  Credit,  Six  hours 

(Hausa  Literature,  Folklore.)  Three  class  periods  and  one  one  hour  laboratory  period. 
Two  semesters.  Alternate  years. 

614,  615.  Hausa  Oral  History  Research  Project.  Credit,  Six  hours 

Alternate  years. 

501,  502.  Intensive  Elementary  LiNgala.  Credit,  Six  hours 

(Phonetics,  Morphology  I,  II,  Syntax.)  Three  class  periods  and  one  one  hour  laboratory 
period.  Two  semesters.  Every  year. 

503,  504.  Intensive  Intermediate  LiNgala.  Credit,  Six  hours 

(Syntax,  Idioms,  Literature,  Conversation.)  Three  class  periods  and  one  one  hour 
laboratory  period.  Two  semesters.  Alternate  years. 

501,  502.  Ancient  Egyptian.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Two  semesters.  Every  year. 

501,  502.  Intensive  Elementary  Mende.  Credit,  Six  hours 

(Phonetics,  Morphology  I,  II,  Syntax.)  Three  class  periods  and  one  one  hour  laboratory 
period.  Two  semesters.  Alternate  years. 

501,  502.  Intensive  Elementary  Swahili.  Credit,  Six  hours 

(Phonetics,  Morphology  I,  II,  Syntax.)  Three  class  periods  and  one  one  hour  laboratory 
period.  Two  semesters.  Every  year. 
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503,  504.  Intensive  Intermediate  Swahili.  Credit,  Six  hours 

(Syntax,  Idioms,  Literature,  Conversation.)  Three  class  periods  and  one  one  hour 
laboratory  period.  Two  semesters.  Every  year. 

601,  602.  Advanced  Swahili  Conversation.  Credit,  Six  hours 

(Swahili  Literature,  Folklore,  Conversational.)  Three  class  periods  and  one  one  hour 
laboratory  period.  Two  semesters.  Alternate  years. 

501,  502.  Intensive  Elementary  Wolof.  Credit,  Six  hours 

(Phonetics,  Morphology  I,  II,  Syntax.)  Three  class  periods  and  one  one  hour  laboratory 
period.  Two  semesters.  Every  year. 

503,  504.  Intensive  Intermediate  Wolof.  Credit,  Six  hours 

(Syntax,  Idioms,  Literature,  Conversation.)  Three  class  periods  and  one  one  hour 
laboratory  period.  Two  semesters.  Every  year. 

515.  History  Through  the  Dictionary.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Alternate  years.  One  semester. 

519.  Modern  African  Literature.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  recent  literature  written  by  Sub-Saharan  African  authors.  Critical  con- 
sideration of  novels,  short  stories,  plays,  poetry  from  Negritude  movement  into  post- 
independence  period.  One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

520.  Black  Literature  of  French  Expression.  Credit,  Three  hours 

From  imitation  to  post-independence  rebellion,  through  Black  Surrealism  and 
Negritude.  Search  and  expression  of  Black  Identity  through  Literature.  One  semester. 
Every  year. 

609.  Introduction  to  African  Linguistics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

General  Description  of  the  families  of  languages  in  Africa  Sub-Sahara.  One  semester. 
Every  year. 

610.  Seminar  in  African  Linguistics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

611.  Field  Methods  in  African  Linguistics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

One  semester.  Every  year. 

612.  African  Art  and  Culture.  Credit,  Three  hours 

One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

619.  Seminar  in  Bantu  Linguistics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

General  discussion  of  comparative  Bantu  from  the  philological  aspect;  comparative 
Bantu  method;  comparative  grammar;  comparative  tonology.  Review  of  major  authors 
of  the  field.  One  semester. 


Geography  and  Resources 

521.  Geography  of  Africa  Sub-Sahara.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  geography  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  Considera- 
tion of  physical  features,  climate,  vegetation,  soils,  natural  resources,  economics,  pop- 
ulation, political  and  economic  boundaries  and  fragmentation.  One  semester.  Alternate 
years. 
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523.  Seminar  in  African  Geography.  Credit,  Three  hours 

One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

524.  Strategic  Resources  of  Africa  Sub-Sahara.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  description  and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  in 
Africa  Sub-Sahara,  with  special  emphasis  on  their  local  and  global  strategic  importance. 
One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

History  and  Politics 

528.  Selected  Topics  in  Pre-Colonial  African  History.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Comparative  consideration  of  major  developments  in  the  history  of  West,  Central,  and 
East  Africa  prior  to  1880.  Emphasis  on:  Long-distance  and  regional  trade  within  Africa 
and  overseas  commerce;  state  formations;  penetration  and  development  of  Islam  and 
Christianity;  early,  external  influences  on  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  One  semester.  Alternate 

years. 

529.  Peace  and  the  International  System.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  the  contemporary  struggle  for  peace.  Evaluation  of  criteria  for  a  strategy  for 
peace  based  on  study  of  the  peace  movements,  diplomacy,  international  conferences  and 
international  organization  since  the  18th  century.  Activities  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  will  be  discussed  with  emphasis 
on  contemporary  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the  development  of  independence  in  Africa. 
One  semester.  Every  year. 

530.  Africa  and  the  International  System.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  studies  the  participation  of  African  States  in  the  international  system  both 
global  and  regional.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  political  and  economic  situation  in 
each  country  and  its  influence  on  foreign  policy.  The  international  organizations  like  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  and  all 
Regional  African  organizations  will  be  studied  in  detail.  The  relationship  of  African 
states  to  the  European  common  market  and  the  United  Nations  will  be  considered  in  the 
course.  One  semester.  Every  year. 

532.  History  of  West  Africa  to  1880.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  directed  study  of  the  major  problems  in  the  history  of  West  Africa  to  circa  1880. 
Emphasis  on:  long-distance  trade  within  this  region  and  overseas  commerce;  indigenous 
political  systems;  significant  cultural  developments;  external  influences  on  the  area.  One 
semester.  Alternate  years. 

533.  History  of  Colonialism  in  East  and  Central  Africa.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  directed  study  of  the  major  problems  in  the  history  of  colonialism  in  East  and  Central 
Africa  from  1880  to  circa  1960.  Emphasis  on:  European  background  to  expansion 
overseas;  partition  of  Africa;  European  colonial  administration;  African  reaction  and 
resistence  to  foreign  rule;  demise  of  European  colonial  rule.  One  semester.  Alternate 
years. 

534.  History  of  Southern  Africa.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  general  survey  of  the  economic,  social,  and  political  factors  influencing  the  emergence 
of  Southern  Africa.  One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

535.  The  Politics  of  African  Nationalism  I.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  intensive  survey  of  traditional  political  systems  and  their  effects  on  contemporary 
African  politics  in  West  Africa.  A  critical  study  of  policies  of  various  colonial  powers 
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and  their  approaches  to  native  participation  in  the  colonial  administration.  The  role  of 
the  new  independent  states  in  the  world  balance  of  power  and  the  growing  influence  of 
Africa  in  the  mainstream  of  world  affairs.  One  semester.  Every  year. 

536.  The  Politics  of  African  Nationalism  II.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  systematic  study  of  the  origin  of  African  Nationalism,  Anti-Colonialism  and  Pan- 
Africanism.  A  critical  investigation  of  governmental  systems  and  politics,  constitutional 
developments  and  social  problems  of  the  newly  independent  states  in  East  Africa.  The 
struggle  for  influence  among  great  powers  and  the  increasing  native  demands  for 
national  self-determination  in  the  remaining  colonial  territories.  One  semester.  Every 
year. 

537.  History  of  East  and  Central  Africa  to  1880.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  directed  study  of  the  major  problems  in  the  history  of  East  and  Central  Africa  to  circa 
1880.  Emphasis  on:  long-distance  trade  within  these  regions  and  overseas  commerce;  in- 
digenous political  systems;  significant  cultural  developments;  external  influences  on  the 
area.  One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

538.  History  of  Colonialism  in  West  Africa.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  directed  study  of  the  major  problems  in  the  history  of  colonialism  in  West  Africa  from 
1880  to  circa  1960.  Emphasis  on:  European  background  to  expansion  overseas;  partition 
of  Africa;  European  colonial  administration;  African  reaction  and  resistance  to  foreign 
rule;  demise  of  European  colonial  rule.  One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

Anthropology 

545.  Introduction  to  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Methodological  and  theoretical  approach  to  the  study  of  African  culture.  Ecological 
framework;  social  institutions;  and  cultural  dynamics.  One  semester.  Every  year. 

552.  Social  Organization.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Principles  of  social  organization.  Marriage,  family,  and  kinship;  social  differentiation 
and  social  stratification;  age  grade  organization;  voluntary  associations  and  secret 
societies.  One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

553.  Political  Anthropology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Types  of  political  organization — stateless  and  state  societies;  social  control;  law  and 
warfare;  modern  political  dynamics.  One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

554.  Economic  Anthropology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Ecology,  technology  and  economic  organization  in  Africa.  One  semester.  Alternate 
years. 

555.  Anthropology  of  Religion.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Anthropological  approaches  to  religious  systems  in  Africa,  including  magic,  witchcraft, 
totemism,  and  animism,  as  well  as  approaches  to  philosophical  systems,  and  changes  in 
religious  institutions.  One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

561.  Ethnographic  Survey  of  Africa.  Credit,  Three  hours 

General  survey  of  cultures  and  societies  of  Africa.  One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

565.  Special  Problems  in  African  Ethnography.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Focusing  upon  particular  geographic  areas  (E.  Africa,  South  Africa,  Western  Sudan, 
etc.)  or  special  topics  in  African  ethnography  (pastoralists,  kingdoms,  etc.).  One  semes- 
ter. Alternate  years. 
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651.  Seminar  in  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Focusing  on  special  problems  within  any  of  the  subfields  in  social  and  cultural 
anthropology,  relevant  to  African  societies.  One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

653.  Socio-cultural  Change.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Theories  of  culture  change;  function  and  adaptability  of  African  institutions.  Social, 
economic,  political,  and  religious  change.  Urbanization  in  Africa.  One  semester.  Alter- 
nate years. 

Special  Problems 

571.  Education  Problems  in  Africa.  Credit,  Three  hours 

History  of  education  in  Africa  Sub-Sahara,  with  references  to  educational  ideals  and 
policies  in  the  administering  countries.  The  present  situation  and  plans.  Problems  of 
policy,  cost,  staffing,  needs.  Greater  emphasis  on  members  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

572.  Curriculum  and  Materials  for  Cross-Cultural 

African-American  Studies.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Familiarization  of  materials  available  in  programming  a  curriculum  for  African  and 
African-American  studies  in  secondary  schools.  One  semester.  Alternate  years. 

652.  Readings.  Credit,  Three  hours 

One  semester.  Every  year. 

700.  Thesis.  Credit,  0-6  hours 

Every  year. 


Programs  in  Conjunction  with 
the  School  of  Education 


The  Institute  of  African  Affairs  also  co-sponsors  with  the  School  of  Education 
a  program  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree  Master  of  Education  with  specializa- 
tion in  African  Affairs  for  certified  teachers;  and  the  degree  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching  with  the  same  specialization  for  non-certified  holders  of  the  bachelor 
degree.  These  degrees  are  awarded  by  the  School  of  Education.  The  program  is 
an  effort  on  the  Institute's  part  to  formalize  response  to  clearly  emerging  needs 
for  instruction  in  African  affairs  throughout  the  school  systems  of  the  nation. 
See  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education  for  the  degree  requirements. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING— (African  Studies) 

REQUIREMENTS 

A  college  degree  and  a  teaching  certificate  in  history,  history  and  government, 
or  social  studies. 

A  program  of  studies  to  a  minimum  of  30  credit  hours. 
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1 .  African  Area  Studies  ( 1 5  credit  hours).* 

537,  538,  532,  533  History  of  Africa,  6  credits 

52 1  Geography  of  Africa  Sub-Sahara 

535,  536  Politics  of  African  Nationalism 

545  Introduction  to  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology 

56 1  Ethnographic  Survey  of  Africa 

612,519  African  Art  and  Culture 

2.  African  Language  Studies  (6  credit  hours).* 

The  program  recommends  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours  in  an  African 
language — Hausa,  Swahili,  Wolof,  LiNgala,  Mende,  or  Fulani — to  meet 
individual  needs.  Substitution  of  area  courses  may  be  approved  in  some 
cases. 

3.  Education  (9  credit  hours). 

609  Comparative  Education 

572  Curriculum  and  Materials  for  Cross-Cultural 

African-American  Studies  (Given  in  the  Institute 
of  African  Affairs)  Individual  Study,  3  credits 


*The  graduate  student  should  consult  the  faculty  at  the  Institute  of  African 
Affairs  to  arrange  the  part  of  the  program  of  studies  involving  courses  given  by 
the  Institute.  Approved  substitutions  may  be  offered  in  variance  of  the  listed 
courses. 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  (African  Studies) 

REQUIREMENTS 

A  college  degree  with  a  major  field  of  study  in  history,  political  science, 
economics,  sociology  and  preferably  some  work  in  the  social  sciences  outside 
the  major  field  of  study;  or  a  college  degree  with  a  social  science  major. 

A  program  of  studies  to  a  minimum  of  36  credit  hours. 

1.  African  Area  and  Language  Studies  (18  credit  hours).* 
537,  538,  532,  533        History  of  Africa,  6  credits 

52 1  Geography  of  Africa  Sub-Sahara 

535,  536  Politics  of  African  Nationalism  I,  II 

545  Introduction  to  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology 

56 1  Ethnographic  Survey  of  Africa 

6 1 2  African  Art  and  Culture 

519  Modern  African  Literature 

2.  Education  ( 1 2  credit  hours). 

507  History  of  American  Education 

5 1 0  Modern  Learning  Theories 

533  Curriculum  and  Methods 

572  Curriculum  and  Materials  for  Cross-Cultural 

African-American  Studies  (Given  in  the  Institute  of 

African  Affairs) 
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3.   M.A.T.  Internship  (6  credit  hours) 


*The  graduate  student  should  consult  the  faculty  at  the  Institute  of  African 
Affairs  to  arrange  the  part  of  the  program  of  studies  involving  courses  given  by 
the  Institute.  Approved  substitutions  may  be  offered  in  variance  of  the  listed 
courses. 


Institute  of  Man 


Director:  Rev.  Adrian  van  Kaam,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.;  Executive  Director:  Rev. 
Bert  van  Croonenburg,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D.;  Assistant  Director:  Susan  A.  Muto, 
Ph.D. 


The  Institute  of  Man  at  Duquesne  University  was  founded  in  1963.  It  encom- 
passes two  centers  of  activity.  Its  Center  for  the  Study  of  Spirituality  sponsors  a 
master's  program  in  Fundamental  Catholic  Spirituality  and  publishes  the 
monthly  journal  ENVOY.  Its  Center  for  the  Study  of  Human  Development 
fosters  research,  communication,  and  publication  in  this  field  and  publishes  the 
tri-annual  journal  HUMANITAS.  Both  centers  engage  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally in  related  organizational,  speaking,  and  publication  activities. 


Center  for  the  Study  of  Spirituality 


Coordinator:  Susan  A.  Muto,  Ph.D.  Faculty:  Professors  van  Croonenburg, 
van  Kaam;  Associate  Professor  Maes;  Assistant  Professor  Muto;  Lecturers 
Domolky,  Gratton. 

PROGRAM 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Spirituality  of  the  Institute  administers  an 
academic  and  professional  program  for  spiritual  directors  and  formation  person- 
nel who  hold  or  will  hold  leading  positions  in  the  formation  of  priests,  semi- 
narians, and  religious  in  active  and  contemplative  life,  such  as  novice  masters; 
directresses  of  postulants,  novices,  juniors;  priests  and  religious  engaged  in  con- 
tinuing formation;  spiritual  directors  of  seminaries. 

A  MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  FUNDAMENTAL  CATHOLIC 
SPIRITUALITY  IS  GRANTED  TO  THE  CANDIDATE  UPON  SUCCESSFUL  COM- 
PLETION OF  ALL  THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THIS  PROGRAM. 
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This  program  in  Fundamental  Catholic  Spirituality  is  rooted  in  the  basic 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  Magisterium  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  life. 
It  takes  into  account  those  insights  and  findings  of  the  spiritual  masters,  of  the 
various  schools  of  spirituality,  and  of  other  sources  of  knowledge  that  may 
enlighten  the  student  in  regard  to  the  basic  principles,  conditions,  structures, 
and  dynamics  of  spiritual  life,  spiritual  direction  and  religious  formation. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  All  the  prerequisites  listed  by  the  Graduate  School 
for  admission  to  a  master  of  arts  program.  In  addition  to  the  usual  letters  of 
reference,  candidates  are  required  to  obtain  a  letter  from  the  superior  concerned 
declaring  that  the  candidate  is  committed  to  assume  a  leading  position  in  the 
formation  or  spiritual  direction  of  his  or  her  own  seminary  or  community.  This 
letter  should  also  state  the  superior's  intention  to  allow  the  candidate  to  stay 
for  six  consecutive  semesters,  provided  he  meets  the  continual  requirements  of 
the  program.  At  the  time  of  application,  the  student  will  be  asked  to  send  an 
essay  explaining  his  interest  in  this  program  in  view  of  his  appointment.  A 
personal  interview  is  required  to  complete  application  procedures. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Spirituality  of  the  Institute  of  Man,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15219. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

COURSES 

Course  work  covering  a  minimum  of  thirty-nine  semester  hours  plus  required 
research  hours. 

EXAMINATIONS 

A  final  comprehensive  examination  is  required. 

THESIS 

A  research  thesis  exploring  some  dimension  of  Fundamental  Catholic  Spiritual- 
ity and  its  implications  for  religious  formation  and/or  spiritual  direction  is 
required  of  every  student.  See  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Instructions  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

518.  Spiritual  Life  and  Contemporary  Thought.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  introduction  into  contemporary  thought,  its  meaning,  value,  and  limitations  for 
spiritual  life,  spiritual  direction,  and  religious  formation  in  light  of  the  basic  doctrine  of 
the  Church. 

519.  Introduction  to  Fundamental  Catholic  Spirituality.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Our  life  with  Christ  in  light  of  the  mysteries  of  faith  and  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Church.  How  to  evaluate  methodically  and  critically  from  this  perspective  other 
sources  of  knowledge  as  preparation  for  the  research  and  writing  of  a  master's  thesis 
in  this  field. 
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520-529.  Spiritual  Initiation  and  Personal  Formation.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  series  of  courses  deals  with  the  dynamics  of  personal  and  spiritual  formation;  the 
art  and  practice  of  spiritual  direction;  the  development  of  prayer  life;  the  initiation  into 
the  life  of  the  evangelical  counsels;  the  basic  principles  for  structuring  programs  of 
spiritual  formation  in  seminaries  and  religious  communities. 

539-540.  Spirituality  and  Development  of  the  Self.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Christian  self-insight  and  self-integration  in  light  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  its 
spiritual  masters;  possible  contributions  of  other  sources  of  knowledge,  their  values  and 
limitations,  are  critically  researched. 

541.  Religious  Development  through  the  Common  Ways.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Awareness  of  self  and  others,  spiritual  unfolding  in  and  through  the  common  ways  as 
lived  in  seminaries  and  the  houses  of  formation  and  in  the  later  life  of  priests  and 
religious. 

543.  Introduction  to  Personal  Integration  Credit,  Three  hours 

and  Spiritual  Direction. 

Introduction  to  the  dynamics  of  personal  integration  and  initiation  in  the  art  and 
discipline  of  spiritual  direction. 

547-548.  Spirituality  and  Pseudo-Spirituality.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Syndromes  and  dynamics  of  personal  and  cultural  disorders;  their  relation  to  personal 
and  spiritual  growth  and  to  the  art  of  discernment  in  the  spiritual  director  and  director  of 
formation. 

550.  Culture  and  Religious  Formation.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  discernment  of  aspects  of  the  culture  that  can  hinder  or  facilitate  spiritual  growth  in 
Christ. 

559-560.  Art  and  Discipline  of  Meditative  Reflection  Credit,  Three  hours 

and  Spiritual  Reading. 

An  introduction  into  the  art  and  discipline  of  meditative  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
of  classic  and  contemporary  spiritual  masters  as  preparation  for  and  deepening  of  the 
life  of  prayer. 

611.  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  the  Spiritual  Life.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  religion;  its  relation  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  regard  to  spirituality,  spiritual  direction,  and  spiritual  formation.  An  intro- 
duction into  the  philosophical  basis  for  the  life  of  prayer. 

642-643.  Consultation  in  Personal  Integration  Credit,  Three  hours 

and  Spiritual  Direction. 

Applied  dynamics  of  personal  integration;  relating  of  these  dynamics  to  spiritual 
direction  and  to  the  initiation  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood  and  religious  life. 

644-648.  Fundamental  Dynamics  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  series  of  courses  introduces  the  student  into  the  basic  conditions,  dynamics,  and 
structures  of  a  fundamental  spirituality  rooted  in  the  basic  doctrine  of  the  Church.  In 
light  of  Church  doctrine,  it  examines  the  contributions  that  spiritual  masters,  schools  of 
spirituality,  and  other  sources  of  knowledge  may  make  to  our  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  dynamics  of  the  spiritual  life. 
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650-653.  Research  in  Perspectives  of  Spirituality.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Training  in  research  in  spirituality. 

700.  Thesis.  Credit,  Six  hours 

Credit  is  given  upon  submission  of  an  acceptable  thesis. 


Mathematics 


Chairman:  Robert  G.  McDermot,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professor  Sebesta;  Associate  Professors  De  Felice,  McDermot;  Assist- 
ant Professors  Loch,  Sacks,  Taylor,  Lee,  Perlas. 

PROGRAM 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OFFERS  THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN 
MATHEMATICS. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  An  undergraduate  concentration  of  at  least 
twenty-eight  semester  hours  in  Mathematics,  including  the  Advanced  Calculus  or 
equivalent. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BIO-MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS 
IS  OFFERED  AS  AN  INTERDISCIPLINARY  DEGREE  INVOLVING  BIOLOGY, 
MATHEMATICS,  AND  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SCIENCE. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  Candidates  must  have  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from 
an  accredited  institution,  satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School,  and  possess  a  broad  knowledge  of  mathematics,  biology,  and  the  physical 
sciences.  It  is  desirable  that  the  student  have  completed  mathematics  at  least 
through  the  differential  equations,  a  year  of  biology,  a  year  of  physics  including 
mechanics  and  electricity,  and  a  year  of  general  chemistry.  However,  if  it  is 
necessary,  the  undergraduate  prerequisite  courses  may  be  taken  with  no  graduate 
credit  concurrently  with  the  graduate  program. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

PLAN  A: 

COURSES 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  Mathematics  is  required. 

LANGUAGES 

A  working  knowledge  of  an  acceptable  computer  language,  such  as  Fortran, 
Algol,  PLI,  is  required  of  all  candidates.  Students  who  do  not  possess  this  know- 
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ledge  will  attend  a  mathematics  seminar  expressly  given  to  fulfill  their  require- 
ment. 

If  a  student  contemplates  continuing  his  studies  toward  the  Ph.D.,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  he  have  or  will  attain  competence  in  at  least  one  modern  language 
such  as  German,  French  or  Russian. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION 

At  the  end  of  the  course  program,  an  oral  comprehensive  examination  must  be 
taken  and  passed. 

THESIS 

A  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  department  must  be  presented  by 
every  candidate.  See  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Instructions  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  Graduate  School. 

PLAN  B: 

COURSES 

A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  Mathematics  is  required. 

LANGUAGE 
Same  as  Plan  A. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION 

At  least  one  month  prior  to  graduation,  the  candidate  must  pass  a  comprehen- 
sive examination  covering  the  courses  studied  in  preparation  for  the  degree.  This 
examination,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  may  be  oral  or  written. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
BIO-MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS 

COURSES 

A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  is  required  of  which  at  least  twelve  hours 
will  be  in  biology  or  in  the  pharmaceutical  sciences,  at  least  twelve  hours  in 
mathematics,  and  six  hours  in  bio-mathematics.  The  courses  in  biology  and  in  the 
pharmaceutical  sciences  applicable  to  this  program  are  listed  after  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  offerings. 

LANGUAGES 
Same  as  Plan  A 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 
Same  as  Plan  A 

COURSES 

Courses  in  other  disciplines  which  are  creditable  toward  the  Degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Bio-Mathematical  Analysis. 
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501.  Cell  Biology  (Biology). 

510.  Advanced  Biopharmaceutics  (Pharmacy). 

511.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Physiology  (Biology). 
513.  General  Endocrinology  (Biology). 

520.  Experimental  Embryology  (Biology). 

521.  Instrumental  Analysis  (Pharmacy). 

525.  Electronics  for  Scientific  Instrumentation  (Pharmacy). 

539.  Bionucleonics  (Pharmacy). 

541.  Radiological  Health  (Pharmacy). 

542.  Radiological  Health  (Pharmacy). 

543.  Biostatistics  and  Epidemiology.  (Pharmacy). 
620.  Cellular  Regulatory  Systems  (Biology). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

501,502.  Mathematical  Statistics.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester 

An  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  application  of  statistics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
304  or  equivalent. 

503,  504.  Concepts  of  Modern  Mathematics.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester 

A  discussion  of  advanced  topics  in  mathematics  (i.e.  geometry  of  plane  and  space,  finite 
geometry,  limits)  which  are  of  interest  to  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of  mathematics. 
Given  during  the  summer  session.  Not  to  be  counted  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  the 
Department  of  Mathematics. 

505,  506.  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester 

Some  topics  considered  are  vector  analysis,  difference  equations,  integral  equations, 
calculus  of  variations,  Laplace  Transform,  and  Fourier  Analysis. 

507,  508.  Introduction  to  Computer  Science.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester 

Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  a  modern  electronic  digital  computer  system.  A 
language  through  which  the  student  can  communicate  with  the  computer  will  be  de- 
veloped thoroughly  and  some  modern  mathematical  techniques  in  solving  problems 
numerically  will  be  examined.  The  student  will  be  given  problems  to  analyze,  select  a 
proper  technique  to  effect  a  solution,  formulate  the  algorithm  in  a  computer  language, 
run  the  program  through  the  computer,  and  interpret  the  results.  Given  during  the 
summer  session.  Not  to  be  counted  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics. 

513.  Theory  of  Equations.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Considers  polynomial  equations,  roots  and  their  properties,  approximations,  symmetric 
functions,  systems  of  equations.  Topics  of  interest  to  teachers  and  prospective  teachers. 
Given  during  the  summer  session.  Not  to  be  counted  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  the 
Department  of  Mathematics. 
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514.  Concepts  of  Linear  Algebra.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Considers  vector  spaces,  bases,  independence,  transformations,  and  matrices,  deter- 
minants and  systems  of  equations.  Topics  of  interest  to  teachers  and  prospective  teachers. 
Given  during  the  summer  session.  Not  to  be  counted  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  the 
Department  of  Mathematics. 

515,  516.  Complex  Analysis.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester 

A  study  of  the  elementary  functions  of  a  complex  variable,  analytic  functions,  integra- 
tion, residues,  conformal  mapping,  and  analytic  continuation. 

541,  542.  Theory  of  Numbers.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester 

A  study  of  elementary  and  analytic  number  theory. 

607,  608.  Real  Analysis.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester 

A  study  of  the  real  number  system,  Lebesque  Integral,  Banach  spaces,  and  measure 
theory. 

611,  612.  Abstract  Algebra.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester 

A  study  of  abstract  mathematical  systems  and  their  properties. 

621,  622.  Partial  Differential  Equations.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester 

A  study  of  the  existence  and  techniques  of  solutions  and  applications. 

631,  632.  Point  Set  Topology.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester 

This  is  an  axiomatic  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  topological  spaces. 

651,  652.  Infinite  Series.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester 

A  study  of  sequences,  series,  convergence  criteria,  operations  with  series  and  summability 
of  divergent  series. 

661,  662.  Bio-mathematics.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester 

The  application  of  mathematical  analysis  and  techniques  to  the  solution  of  problems 
arising  in  the  life  sciences  and  in  health  technology. 

691-699.  Special  Topics  in  Mathematics  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester 

For  well-qualified  students  who  desire  to  do  individual  research  or  study.  Registration 
only  after  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  department.  No  more  than  six  hours  to 
be  offered  toward  a  degree. 

700.  Thesis.  Credit,  0  to  Six  hours 


Modern  Languages 


Chairman:  Reyes  Carbonell,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Carbonell,  Colecchia,  Duffy,  Lemmens;  Associate  Professor 

Neumarkt;  Assistant  Professors  Ruben  Carbonell,  Kellander. 
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PROGRAM 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OFFERS  THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN 
GERMAN  OR  SPANISH. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  All  candidates  are  expected  to  have  the  substantial 
equivalent  of  the  undergraduate  major  in  modern  languages  and  literature  at 
Duquesne  University.  With  permission  of  the  departmental  graduate  committee, 
a  candidate  with  deficiencies  in  undergraduate  preparation  may  be  admitted  to 
graduate  study.  However,  admissions  to  the  regular  master's  program  is  con- 
tingent upon  removal  of  these  deficiencies.  Reading  lists  for  the  required  under- 
graduate courses  can  be  obtained  at  the  departmental  office.  Candidates  will  not 
be  admitted  to  the  comprehensive  examinations  until  the  departmental  oral  profi- 
ciency requirements  have  been  satisfied. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

PLAN  A:  Thesis 

COURSES 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  of  course  work.  Submission  of  a  thesis  approved 
by  the  departmental  graduate  committee.  See  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Instructions 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  Graduate  School  office.  Language  and  compre- 
hensive examinations  as  described  below  under  Plan  B. 

PLAN  B:  Non-thesis 

Thirty  semester  hours  of  course  work;  language  and  comprehensive  examina- 
tions as  described  below. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Comprehensive:  Required  of  all  candidates.  Candidates  will  be  admitted  to  the 
examinations  only  after  all  course  requirements  have  been  satisfied.  Reading  lists 
for  M.A.  candidates  can  be  obtained  at  the  departmental  office.  The  examination 
is  given  in  two  parts: 

1)  Written  examination:  four  hours  under  Plan  A;  five  hours  under  Plan  B. 

2)  Oral  examination:  one  and  one-half  hours,  the  examination  is  conducted  by 
the  members  of  the  departmental  graduate  committee.  It  may  be  taken  only  after 
the  written  examination  has  been  completed  and  found  satisfactory. 

Language:  A  reading  knowledge  examination  is  required  in  an  additional 
modern  language,  approved  for  each  candidate  by  the  chairman.  This  examina- 
tion must  be  passed  before  the  student  is  admitted  to  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tions. 


French 

Director:  Donald  Kellander,  M.A. 
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COURSES 

551,  552.  French  for  Research.  Credit,  None 

Open  only  to  graduate  students  in  other  departments,  preparing  for  the  French  reading 

knowledge  examination  for  advanced  degrees.  Review  of  grammar;  readings  in  various 
fields.  (Tuition  $81.00  per  semester.) 

German 

Director:  Paul  Neumarkt,  Ph.D. 

Required  courses  for  all  candidates: 
608.  History  of  the  German  Language. 
660.  Seminar  in  German  Literature. 

COURSES 

504.  Phonetics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Prerequisite:  German  302  or  equivalent.  General  and  descriptive  phonetics. 

505.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Stylistics.  Credit,  Three  hours 
509.  German  Lyric  Poetry  since  Klopstock.  Credit,  Three  hours 
515.  19th  Century  German  Drama.  Credit,  Three  hours 

519.  19th  Century  German  Novelle.  Credit,  Three  hours 

520.  20th  Century  German  Prose  Fiction.  Credit,  Three  hours 

551,  552.  German  for  Research.  Credit,  None 

Open  only  to  graduate  students  in  other  departments  preparing  for  the  German  reading 

knowledge  examination  for  advanced  degrees.  Review  of  grammar;  readings  in  various 
fields.  (Tuition  $73.00  per  semester.) 

603.  Introduction  to  Middle  High  German.  Credit,  Three  hours 

604.  Middle  High  German  Literature.  Credit,  Three  hours 

605.  Old  High  German.  Credit,  Three  hours 

606.  Gothic.  Credit,  Three  hours 
608.  History  of  the  German  Language.  Credit,  Three  hours 

615.  Humanism,  Reformation,  Renaissance.  Credit,  Three  hours 

616.  Baroque  Literature.  Credit,  Three  hours 
620.  German  Mysticism.  Credit,  Three  hours 
622.  Rationalism,  Rococo,  Strum  and  Drang.  Credit,  Three  hours 

625.  Classicism  in  German  Literature.  Credit,  Three  hours 

626.  Romanticism  in  German  Literature.  Credit,  Three  hours 
639.  19th  Century  German  Novel.  Credit,  Three  hours 
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641.  20th  Century  German  Drama  and  Lyric.  Credit,  Three  hours 

643.  Studies  in  Interpretation.  Credit,  Three  hours 

644,  645.  Individual  Research.  Credit,  variable  (1-3) 

651.  Pro-Seminar.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Introduction  to  graduate  study.  Bibliography  and  methods;  materials  and  problems. 

660,661,662,663.  Seminar  in  German  Literature.  Credit,  Three  hours 

700.  Thesis.  Credit,  0  to  Six  hours 

Spanish 

Director:  Reyes  Carbonell,  Ph.D. 

Required  courses  for  all  candidates: 
601  or  602.  Spanish  Classics. 
603.  History  of  the  Spanish  Language. 
651.  Pro-Seminar. 

660.  Seminar. 

One  course  in  Spanish-American  Literature  a  prerequisite. 

COURSES 

504.  Phonetics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  302  or  equivalent.  Both  oral  and  visual  aids  used  to  perfect  speech 
habits. 

505.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition  and  Stylistics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Topics  from  both  current  and  literary  Spanish. 

551,  552.  Spanish  for  Research.  Credit,  None 

Open  only  to  graduate  students  in  other  departments  preparing  for  the  Spanish  reading 
knowledge  examination  for  advanced  degrees.  Review  of  grammar;  reading  in  various 
fields.  (Tuition  $73.00  per  semester.) 

601,  602.  Spanish  Classics.  Credit,  Six  hours 

603.  History  of  the  Spanish  Language.  Credit,  Three  hours 

604.  Readings  in  Old  Spanish.  Credit,  Three  hours 

605.  Alfonso  X  and  Don  Juan  Manuel.  Credit,  Three  hours 
608.  Cervantes.  Credit,  Three  hours 

610.  Libro  de  Buen  Amor.  Credit,  Three  hours 

611.  The  Picaresque  Novel.  Credit,  Three  hours 

615.  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age.  Credit,  Three  hours 

616.  Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Golden  Age.  Credit,  Three  hours 
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622.  Modern  Spanish  Novel.  Credit,  Three  hours 

623.  Latin  American  Novel  of  Protest.  Credit,  Three  hours 

624.  Spanish-American  Theatre.  Credit,  Three  hours 

625.  Spanish-American  Poetry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

626.  The  Novel  of  the  Mexican  Revolution.  Credit,  Three  hours 
631.  Romanticism  in  Spain.  Credit,  Three  hours 

641.  Modern  Spanish  Drama.  Credit,  Three  hours 

642.  Modern  Spanish  Poetry.  Credit,  Three  hours 
644,  645.  Individual  Research.  Credit,  variable  (1-3) 

651.  Pro-Seminar.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Introduction  to  graduate  study.  Bibliography  and  methods;  materials  and  problems. 

660.  Seminar.  Credit,  Three  hours 

700.  Thesis.  Credit,  0  to  Six  hours 


Pharmaceutical  Sciences 


Chairman:  Bruce  D.  Martin,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Borke,  Feldman,  Galinsky,  Martin,  Riley,  Shanor,  Winek; 

Associate  Professors  Block,  Pilewski;  Assistant  Professor  Cochran 


PROGRAMS 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OFFERS  THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE  WITH  A 
MAJOR  IN  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  SPECIALIZATION  IN 
PHARMACEUTICAL  ANALYSIS. 

THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE  IS  OFFERED  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  EITHER 
PHARMACEUTICS,  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  OR  PHARMACOLOGY- 
TOXICOLOGY. 

The  program  in  Toxicology  has  working  affiliations  with  the  Pathology 
Department  of  Mercy  Hospital,  the  Anesthesiology  Department  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  and  the  Allegheny  County  Coroner's  Office.  Experience  in  the 
practical  aspects  of  pathology  and  toxicology  is  gained  through  work  in  these 
facilities. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  Candidates  must  be  graduates  of  approved 
colleges  of  pharmacy  or  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  must  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  work  in 
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pharmacy,  or  in  chemistry,  or  in  the  biological  sciences  depending  on  the  pro- 
posed field  of  major  concentration.  Any  deficiencies  in  undergraduate  courses 
must  be  made  up  without  graduate  credit. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

Candidacy  for  Doctoral  Program:  The  Department  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemis- 
try will  recommend  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  for  matriculation  as  can- 
didates for  this  degree,  those  students  who  have  satisfied  the  departmental  re- 
quirements. These  requirements  (met  by  examination,  participation  in  seminars 
or  otherwise)  emphasize  originality  and  independence  of  thought,  a  wide  general 
understanding  of  chemistry,  a  specialized  knowledge  in  one  broad  field  of 
chemistry,  and  excellence  in  laboratory  performance.  Mere  attendance  at  classes 
and  passing  of  courses  no  matter  how  carefully  pursued  will  not  suffice  to  meet 
these  requirements.  The  period  necessary  to  achieve  matriculation  will  depend 
upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  student's  knowledge  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion to  the  graduate  school. 

COURSES 

A  minimum  of  forty-eight  hours  of  specified  course  work,  including  a  mini- 
mum of  twelve  credits  in  an  approved  minor  and  a  maximum  of  four  credits  in 
seminar  but  excluding  dissertation  credit,  is  required  of  all  students.  In  addition, 
the  department  may  direct  the  candidate  in  choosing  courses  to  be  audited  or 
taken  for  credit  to  broaden  the  candidate's  knowledge.  Physical  Chemistry  is  a 
prerequisite  for  candidacy  toward  the  doctoral  degree. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  EVALUATION 

1)  Ph.D.  Qualifying  Examination:  This  examination  is  to  be  administered  at  a 
time  determined  by  the  department  but  not  before  twenty  credit  hours  of  course 
work  have  been  completed.  The  intent  of  this  examination  is  to  test  the  student's 
ability  to  apply  information,  interpret  and  analyze  data,  to  propose  approaches 
to  research  problems,  as  well  as  general  background  information  or  knowledge 
in  the  area  of  the  student's  major.  This  examination  will,  as  much  as  possible,  be 
restricted  to  the  area  in  which  the  student  has  elected  to  specialize.  The  present 
areas  of  specialization  within  the  major  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry  include: 
Pharmaceutical  Analysis,  Pharmaceutics  and  Biochemical  Pharmacology. 

2)  Comprehensive  Evaluation:  This  form  of  evaluation  is  in  three  parts  and  is 
intended  to  provide  evidence  that  the  student  has  attained  a  level  of  preparedness 
appropriate  to  the  degree.  The  three  components  of  the  evaluation  are: 

A.  Specialty  Examination — A  written  examination  with  or  without  reference 
material  available  that  is  designed  to  test  the  student's  scientific  approach  to 
problems  in  his  area  of  specialization. 

B.  Research  Proposal — Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit  briefs  to  the 
department  on  three  topics  of  potential  research  but  not  including  the  topic  he 
has  chosen  for  his  dissertation.  The  department  will  select  one  topic  to  be 
developed  by  the  student  into  a  full  research  proposal.  The  student  will  submit 
the  written  research  proposal  to  the  department  for  study  and  will  then  be 
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required  to  defend  his  proposal  in  an  oral  presentation  before  the  department  and 
invited  guests. 

C.  General  Evaluation — The  student's  previous  performance  in  areas  such  as 
seminar  presentations,  laboratory  skills,  course  work,  contributions  to  the 
academic  atmosphere,  general  attitude,  potential  for  future  growth,  etc.  will  be 
evaluated  by  members  of  the  department.  This  evaluation  is  subjective  and  at- 
tempts to  evaluate  the  student  on  the  basis  of  attributes  other  than  formal  ex- 
amination. 

The  Specialty  Examination,  Research  Proposal  and  General  Evaluation  must 
be  completed  after  all  course  work  is  finished  and  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the 
expected  date  of  graduation. 

3)  Language  Examinations:  Each  doctoral  candidate  must  demonstrate  ability 
to  read  technical  literature  in  two  approved  foreign  languages  by  passing  ex- 
aminations as  required  by  the  Graduate  School.  These  examinations  should  be 
passed  as  soon  as  possible  and  no  later  than  the  second  year  of  graduate  work. 

At  the  option  of  the  department,  knowledge  of  computer  technology  or  other 
suitable  information  retrieval  technology  may  be  substituted  for  one  foreign 
language. 

4)  Oral  Dissertation  Examination:  This  examination  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
doctorate  program  and  represents  primarily  a  defense  of  the  dissertation. 

DISSERTATION 

The  student  will  select  an  advisor  for  his  or  her  Ph.D.  dissertation  project,  and 
in  conjunction  with  his  advisor,  will  select  a  dissertation  committee.  Upon 
successful  completion  of  the  research,  the  student  must  prepare  a  dissertation 
according  to  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  current  pamphlet  prepared  by  the 
Graduate  Studies  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Pharmaceutical  Sciences,  and 
in  the  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Instructions  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Gradu- 
ate School  office. 

In  addition,  the  doctoral  dissertation  may  be  published  in  whole  or  in  abstract 
in  a  recognized  pharmaceutical  or  chemical  journal,  and  twenty-five  reprints  are 
to  be  presented  to  the  Graduate  School. 

RESIDENCY 

Students  are  expected  to  spend  at  least  one  full  year  in  full-time  residence  at 
Duquesne  University.  This  consists  of  a  schedule  of  no  less  than  nine  credits  or 
the  equivalent  for  two  semesters.  Unless  a  leave  of  absence  from  graduate  degree 
program  is  granted  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  continuous  semester 
registration  is  required  of  all  matriculated  graduate  students. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

COURSES 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  course  work  including  two 
semester  hours  of  seminar  is  required  of  all  students.  All  the  courses  may  be  in  a 
single  field  or  eighteen  hours  may  be  offered  as  a  major  with  six  additional  hours 
in  a  related  and  approved  minor  field. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

A  comprehensive  examination  must  be  taken  and  passed  at  the  end  of  the 
course  program. 

THESIS 

A  satisfactory  research  thesis  in  the  field  of  major  concentration  and  on  a 
topic  approved  by  the  department  must  be  presented  by  every  candidate. 

RESIDENCE 

The  candidate  must  spend  at  least  two  consecutive  semesters  on  the  campus 
during  which,  in  each  semester,  he  must  take  the  equivalent  of  at  least  nine  credit 
hours. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  and  Pharmaceutics 

Coordinator:  Mitchell  L.  Borke,  Ph.D. 
**501.  Manufacturing  Pharmacy. 
**502.  Pharmaceutical  Formulation  and  Development. 
***503.  Pharmaceutical  Literature. 
**510.  Advanced  Biopharmaceutics. 

*521.  Analytical  Separation  Methods. 

*522.  Spectral  Methods  of  Analysis. 

*523.  Medicinal  Chemistry. 

*525.  Electronics  for  Scientific  Instrumentation. 

*539.  Bionucleonics. 

*545.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 
(Chemistry  Department) 

*546.  Physical  Organic  Chemistry. 
(Chemistry  Department) 

**605.  Interfacial  Phenomena. 

***691,  ***692.  Seminar. 

***700.  Thesis. 

*701.  Dissertation. 


Credit,  Four  hours 

Credit,  Four  hours 

Credit,  Two  hours 

Credit,  Three  hours 

Credit,  Three  hours 

Credit,  Three  hours 

Credit,  Three  hours 

Credit,  Four  hours 

Credit,  Three  hours 

Credit,  Three  hours 

Credit,  Three  hours 

Credit,  Three  hours 

Credit,  Two  hours 

Credit,  O-Six  hours 

Credit,  O-Six  hours 

are  required  for  all  students 


*Courses  representing  the  core  curriculum  which 
majoring  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 
**Courses  representing  the  core  curriculum  which  are  required  for  all  students 
majoring  in  Pharmaceutics. 
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***Courses   required  for  all  students  in  the  Department  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry  and  Pharmaceutics. 

If  a  course  is  not  scheduled  during  the  residence  of  the  student,  another  course 
may  be  substituted  with  the  approval  of  the  coordinator. 

Physical  Chemistry  or  Physical  Pharmacy  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  students 
majoring  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry  or  pharmaceutics.  Course  may  be  taken 
during  graduate  program  without  graduate  credit.  Physical  Chemistry  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  candidacy  toward  the  doctoral  degree. 

Courses  available  for  fulfillments  of  major  and  minor  requirements  in 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

501.  Cell  Biology  (Biology  Department). 

501.  Manufacturing  Pharmacy. 

502.  Pharmaceutical  Formulation  and  Development. 

507,  508.  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  (Mathematics  Department). 
510.  Advanced  Biopharmaceutics. 

523.  General  Biochemistry  (Chemistry  Department). 

524.  Molecular  Basis  of  Biochemistry  (Chemistry  Department). 

524.  Selected  Topics  in  Medicinal  Chemistry. 

525.  Electronics  for  Scientific  Instrumentation. 
525.  Metabolism  (Chemistry  Department). 

531.  Thermodynamics  (Chemistry  Department). 

532.  Statistical  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetics  (Chemistry  Department). 
534.  Molecular  Biology  (Biology  Department). 

540.  Advanced  Bionucleonics. 

541.  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis  (Chemistry  Department). 
541,  542.  Radiological  Health. 

543.  Biostatistics  and  Epidemiology. 

546.  Physical  Organic  Chemistry  (Chemistry  Department). 

547.  Organic  Reaction  Mechanisms  (Chemistry  Department). 
561.  General  Toxicology. 

563.  Pathology. 

565.  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis  in  Pharmacology-Toxicology. 

566.  Clinical  Toxicology. 

567.  568.  Clinical  Pharmacology. 
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571.  Theory  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Chemistry  Department). 

605.  Interfacial  Phenomena. 

615.  Advanced  Theoretical  Pharmacy. 

620.  Metabolism  (Chemistry  Department). 

620.  Cellular  Regulatory  System  (Biology  Department). 

621.  Enzymes  (Chemistry  Department). 

621.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. 

622.  Advanced  Pharmaceutical  Analysis. 

623.  Biosynthetic  Mechanisms,  Antimetabolites  and  Antibiotics  (Chemistry  Department). 
636.  Physical  Chemistry  of  Solutions  (Chemistry  Department). 

640.  Membrane  Transport  (Biology  Department). 

641.  Stereochemistry  (Chemistry  Department). 

642.  Chemistry  of  Heterocyclic  Compounds  (Chemistry  Department). 
661,  662.  Biomathematics  (Mathematics  Department). 

671.  Pharmacodynamics  and  Methods  of  Evaluation  of  Drug  Action. 

672,  673.  Advanced  Pharmacology. 
000.  Clinical  Chemistry. 

679.  Advanced  Clinical  Chemistry. 

Additional  courses  applicable  to  M.S.  program  in  Pharmaceutics. 

615.  Advanced  Theoretical  Pharmacy. 

539.  Bionucleonics. 

540.  Advanced  Bionucleonics. 

523.  Medicinal  Chemistry. 

524.  Selected  Topics  in  Medicinal  Chemistry. 

521.  Analytical  Separation  Methods. 

522.  Spectral  Methods  of  Analysis. 
621.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. 

661.  Biomathematics  I  (Mathematics  Department). 

662.  Biomathematics  II  (Mathematics  Department). 
531.  Thermodynamics  (Chemistry  Department). 

636.  Physical  Chemistry  of  Solutions  (Chemistry  Department). 
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000.  Additional  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Pharmacology-Toxicology,  Chemistry,  Bio- 
logy and/or  Mathematics  subject  to  approval  by  the  student's  advisor. 

Pharmacology-Toxicology 

Coordinator:  Gene  A.  Riley,  Ph.D. 

503.  Pharmaceutical  Literature. 

523.  General  Biochemistry  (Chemistry  Department). 

524.  Molecular  Basis  of  Biochemistry  (Chemistry  Department). 

525.  Metabolism  (Chemistry  Department). 

*561.  General  Toxicology. 

*563.  Pathology. 

**565.  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis  in 
Pharmacology-Toxicology. 

**566.  Clinical  Toxicology. 

*661,  *662.  Clinical  Pharmacology. 

666.  Special  Projects  in  Toxicology. 

667.  Forensic  Toxicology. 

668.  Special  Problems  in  Pharmacology. 


Credit,  Two  hours 
Credit,  Three  hours 
Credit,  Three  hours 
Credit,  Three  hours 
Credit,  Three  hours 

Credit,  Four  hours 
Credit,  Three  hours 


*671.  Pharmacodynamics  and  Methods  of  Evaluation 
of  Drug  Action. 

673,  674.  Advanced  Pharmacology. 

*691,*692  Seminar. 

*700  Thesis 


Credit,  Three  hours 

Credit,  Six  hours 

Credit,  Three-Nine  hours 

Credit,  Three  hours 

Credit,  Three  hours 

Credit,  Four  hours 

Credit,  Six  hours 

Credit,  Two  hours 

Credit,  0-Six  hours 


000  Additional  Courses  from  the  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Biology. 


*Courses  representing  the  core  curriculum  which  are  required  for  all  students 
majoring  in  Pharmacology. 

**Courses  representing  an  addition  to  the  core  curriculum  which  is  required  for 
all  students  majoring  in  Pharmacology-Toxicology. 

Undergraduate  courses  in  Physiology,  Biochemistry,  and  Pharmacology  are 
prerequisite  courses  for  all  students  majoring  in  Pharmacology-Toxicology.  With 
special  permission  from  the  chairman,  some  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  during 
graduate  program  without  graduate  credit. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

501.  Manufacturing  Pharmacy.  Credit,  Four  hours 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  techniques  and  equipment  utilized  in  the  large  scale  pro- 
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cessing  of  pharmaceuticals.  Lecture  and  laboratory  experience  is  provided  in  the  pro- 
cessing of  liquid,  solid  and  semi-solid  dosage  forms.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
methods  of  quality  control,  tablet  manufacture,  aerosol  production  and  sterile 
processing  of  parenteral  medication.  Class,  one  hour;  laboratory,  six  hours. 

502.  Pharmaceutical  Formulation  and  Development.  Credit,  Four  hours 

A  course  designed  to  study  the  various  categories  of  pharmaceutical  adjuvants  and  their 
use  in  the  formulation  and  development  of  pharmaceutical  products.  Laboratory 
procedures  involve  familiarization  with  instrumental  methods  used  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  acceptable  and  desirable  characteristics  of  products  as  well  as  individual  investiga- 
tion of  selected  formulation  problems.  Guest  lecturers  from  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
will  supplement  lecture  materials  with  discussion  of  current  developments  in  dosage 
form  design.  Class,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours. 

503.  Pharmaceutical  Literature.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  literature  of  the  pharmaceutical  sciences.  Emphasis  is  on 
methods  of  searching  the  literature  and  presenting  technical  information  effectively. 
Class,  two  hours. 

510.  Advanced  Biopharmaceutics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  dosage  regimen  and  the  route  of  drug  administration 
to  the  kinetics  of  drug  disposition  and  activity.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  application 
of  biomathematical  principles  to  the  problems  of  drug  delivery  to  the  biophase  and  in- 
dividualized drug  dosage.  Prerequisites:  Calculus  115,  Physical  Pharmacy  12  or  Physical 
Chemistry,  and  Pharmaceutics  21  or  its  equivalent.  Lecture  and  Recitation.  Three 
hours. 

521.  Analytical  Separation  Methods.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  course  concerned  with  basic  theoretical  principles  and  the  application  to  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  systems  of  electrochemical  and  chromatographic  methods  of  analysis. 
Practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  various  instruments  according  to  students  past  ex- 
perience in  major  field.  Prerequisites:  Analytical  Chemistry  27,  Physical  Pharmacy  11 
and  12  or  Physical  Chemistry.  Class,  two  hours;  laboratory,  eight  hours. 

522.  Spectral  Methods  of  Analysis.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  course  concerned  with  basic  principles  and  applications  of  spectral  methods  of 
chemical  analysis.  Spectral  intepretation  for  structural  analysis  and  quantitative  ap- 
plications receive  emphasis.  Laboratory  practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  instruments. 
Class,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours. 

523.  Medicinal  Chemistry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  course  devoted  to  the  study  of  drug  action  at  the  molecular  level.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  theories  relating  physichochemical  properties  of  drug  molecules  to  biological  ac- 
tivity and  on  the  nature  of  drug  receptors  and  drug-receptor  interactions.  Class,  three 
hours. 

524.  Selected  Topics  in  Medicinal  Chemistry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  the  field  of  medicinal  chemistry  will  be  presented.  The 
choice  of  subjects  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  may  include  such  topics  as  structure- 
activity  relationships,  carcinogenic  compounds  and  cancer  chemotherapy,  mechanisms 
of  bio-organic  reactions,  drug  metabolism,  and  modern  theories  of  drug  action.  Class, 
three  hours. 
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525.  Electronics  for  Scientific  Instrumentation.  Credit,  Four  hours 

Course  for  science  students  who  have  little  or  no  background  in  electronics  but  who 
need  a  working  knowledge  of  electronic  devices  and  circuitry.  Principles  of  electronics, 
servomechanisms,  operational  amplifier's,  digital  control  problems.  Prerequisites: 
Calculus  I  115,  General  Physics  201,  202.  Class,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours. 
Limited  enrollment. 

539.  Bionucleonics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  techniques  of  manipulation  and  measurement  of  radio- 
isotopes. Experiments  performed  individually  by  each  student,  include  measurement  of 
radioactivity  with  Geiger-Muller  counters,  flow  counters,  ionization  chambers,  pro- 
portional counters,  crystal  scintillation  counters,  and  liquid  scintillation  counters;  study 
of  the  characteristics  of  radiation;  gamma  ray  spectrometry;  some  application  of  radio- 
isotopes in  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  biology,  etc.  prerequisites:  General  Chemistry 
121,  122;  Physics  201,  202.  Class,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 

540.  Advanced  Bionucleonics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  course  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  radioactive  isotopes  in  chemistry  and 
biology.  The  scope  of  the  course  includes  neutron  activation  analysis,  gamma  ray  spec- 
trometry, tracer  methods,  and  diagnostic  procedures  based  on  the  use  of  radioisotopes. 
Prerequisites:  Bionucleonics  539.  Class,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours. 

541.  542.  Radiological  Health.  Credit,  Eight  hours 

A  course  designed  to  review  the  fundamental  physical  and  biological  principles  of  radia- 
tion protection,  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  measurement  techniques, 
radiation  hazard  evaluation,  radiation  protection  surveillance  and  administration. 
Scientific  principles  most  applicable  to  solving  problems  of  protecting  humans  from  un- 
acceptable levels  of  radiation  exposure  both  in  occupational  and  public  environment  are 
emphasized.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours. 

543.  Biostatistics  and  Epidemiology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  fundamental  statistical  and  epidem- 
iologic methods  utilized  in  the  radiological  and  environmental  health  sciences,  both  in 
solving  practical  problems  and  in  the  design  and  interpretation  of  experimental  and 
epidemiological  investigations.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 

560.  Biosynthesis  of  Natural  Products.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  biosynthetic  pathways  involved  in  the  formation  of 
alkaloids,  glycosides  and  volatile  oils.  Class,  three  hours. 

561.  General  Toxicology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  demonstration  course  dealing  with  the  multidisciplinary 
aspects  of  toxicology  with  emphasis  on  the  biological  test  methods  for  toxic  substances 
and  the  general  clinical  and  analytical  procedures  used  by  the  toxicologist.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  regulations  and  suggested  tests  are  also  considered.  Lecture- 
laboratory,  three  hours. 

563.  Pathology.  Credit,  Four  hours 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  diseases,  their  essential  nature,  causes  and 
development,  and  the  structural  and  functional  changes  produced  by  them.  Class,  three 
hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Alternate  years. 
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565.  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis  in 

Pharmacology-Toxicology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  course  covering  the  methods  used  in  the  detection  of  toxic  materials  in  biological 
fluids  and  other  media.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  purification  and  identification.  Work  is 
also  conducted  at  the  Allegheny  County  Coroner's  Office.  Lecture-Laboratory  com- 
bined, Eight  hours. 

566.  Clinical  Toxicology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  lecture  course  dealing  with  the  symptomatology  produced  by  toxic  substances  and  its 
treatment.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  underlying  pathophysiology  produced  by  toxic 
substances.  Class,  three  hours.  (Offered  in  alternate  years.) 

567.  568.  Clinical  Pharmacology.  Credit,  Six  hours 

A  comprehensive  study  of  drug  therapy  in  major  diseases  (e.g.,  cancer,  malaria,  venereal 
diseases,  respiratory  and  cardiovascular  diseases).  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  descrip- 
tion, etiology,  pathology,  prognosis  and  clinical  course  of  the  diseases. 

569.  Toxins:  Their  Chemistry,  Biology  and  Toxicology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  comprehensive  study  of  bacterial  toxins,  mycotoxins,  phytotoxins,  ichthyotoxins, 
marine  animal  toxins,  insect  venoms,  and  snake  venoms.  Class,  three  hours. 

605.  Interfacial  Phenomena.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  theoretical  study  of  interfacial  phenomena,  including  the  thermodynamics  and  elec- 
trical properties  of  surfaces,  properties  of  monomolecular  films,  absorption  at  various 
interfaces,  structure  and  properties  of  micelles,  and  solubilization.  Consideration  is 
given  to  pharmaceutical  and  biological  applications.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Pharmacy 
12  or  Physical  Chemistry.  Lecture,  three  hours.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

615.  Advanced  Theoretical  Pharmacy.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  in-depth  study  of  selected  topics  including  pharmaceutical  systems  under  thermo- 
dynamic control;  complexation,  metal  complexes,  organic  molecular  complexes,  oc- 
clusion compounds;  kinetics,  rates  and  orders  of  reaction  in  homogeneous  and  heter- 
ogeneous systems,  catalysis  in  pharmaceutical  systems,  and  drug  and  drug  product 
stability;  and,  rheology  (Newtonian  and  non-Newtonian)  and  its  application  to  drug 
product  production,  stability,  and  utilization.  Lecture,  three  hours. 

622.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  analytical  and  pharmaceutical  analysis  are  presented.  The 
choice  of  subjects  which  will  vary  from  year  to  year  presently  includes  Ionic  Equilibria 
in  Aqueous  Solutions,  Nonaqueous  Media  for  Analysis,  and  New  Instrumental 
Techniques.  Prerequisite:  Instrumental  Analysis  521  or  its  equivalent.  Class,  three 
hours. 

666.  Special  Projects  in  Toxicology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  special,  minor  research  problem  is  assigned  involving  specialized  equipment  or  a  sub- 
ject of  current  interest.  A  lecture  or  discussion  period  is  also  provided  each  week  during 
the  project.  Class,  one  hour;  laboratory,  eight  hours.  Repeatable  to  nine  credits. 

667.  Forensic  Toxicology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  drugs  and  chemicals  of  forensic  interest  are  described  in  a  "case  presentation"  for- 
mat. The  tissue  distribution,  metabolic  fate,  and  excretion  of  forensically  important 
chemicals  and  their  analytical  methods  are  included.  The  medical-legal  implications  of 
each  group  of  toxicants  are  discussed.  Prerequisite:  General  Toxicology  561,  Clinical 
Toxicology  566.  Lecture,  three  hours. 
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668.  Special  Problems  in  Pharmacology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  minor  research  problem  is  assigned,  involving  specialized  equipment  or  a  subject  of 
current  interest.  Class,  one  hour;  laboratory,  eight  hours. 

671.  Pharmacodynamics  and  Methods  of  Evaluation 

of  Drug  Action.  Credit,  Four  hours 

A  study  and  performance  of  laboratory  methods  utilized  in  the  determination  of  the 
sites  and  mechanisms  of  action  of  drugs.  Methods  of  determining  the  pharmacological 
action  of  virgin  compounds  are  emphasized.  Lecture-Laboratory  combined,  six  hours. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  majoring  in  pharmacology  or  toxicology. 

672,  673.  Advanced  Pharmacology.  Credit,  Six  hours 

A  course  designed  to  present  the  student  with  a  basic  and  research  oriented  understand- 
ing of  the  mechanisms  involved  in  such  areas  as  autonomic,  cardiovascular,  endocrine 
and  central  nervous  system  pharmacology.  This  is  accomplished  by  presentation  and 
discussion  of  current  and  classic  research  papers  relating  to  the  specific  topics  assigned 
within  each  major  area. 

679.  Advanced  Clinical  Chemistry.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  course  devoted  to  a  study  of  current  methods  of  analysis  applied  to  the  determination 
of  chemical  moieties  in  body  tissues  and  fluids.  Whenever  possible  correlations  between 
pathological  conditions,  drug  intake  and  resulting  abnormalities  will  be  considered. 
Prerequisites:  General  Biochemistry  521,  522;  Instrumental  Analysis  521.  Lecture,  three 
hours. 

691,  692.  Seminar.  Credit,  0  to  Six  hours 

Oral  presentation  by  graduate  students,  faculty  and  visiting  lecturers  on  topics  of 
current  scientific  interest.  Participation  required  of  all  graduate  students  in  the  Phar- 
maceutical Sciences  during  each  semester  of  registration  in  the  Graduate  School. 
Maximum,  six  credits. 

700.  Thesis.  Credit,  0  to  Six  hours 

A  report  of  experimental  investigation  carried  on  by  the  student  under  faculty  advise- 
ment. 

701.  Dissertation.  Credit,  0  to  Six  hours 

A  continuation  of  Course  00,  required  for  doctoral  candidates. 


Philosophy 


Chairman:  Andre  Schuwer,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:    Professors   Maschner,   Ramirez,   Sallis,   Schuwer,   Strasser;  Associate 

Professors  Keyes,  Scanlon;  Assistant  Professors  Berreckman,  Holveck,  Schurmann. 

PROGRAMS 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  Candidates  should  have  completed  a  minimum  of 
twenty-four   semester   hours  in   undergraduate   Philosophy.   This   preparation 
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should  have  included  an  adequate  education  in  fundamental  problems  and 
History  of  Philosophy.  The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  satisfy  itself  by 
special  examination  as  to  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  field,  and  to  require  a 
student  to  supplement  his  undergraduate  work  wherever  it  may  appear  to  be 
deficient.  Such  supplementary  work  will  not  be  credited  toward  a  graduate 
degree. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  A  preparation  judged  adequate  by  the  Department 
is  required  from  every  candidate.  A  candidate  receiving  the  Master  of  Arts  degree 
from  Duquesne  University  must  pass  the  M.A.  comprehensive  examination  with 
honors  in  order  to  be  admitted.  A  student  transferring  to  Duquesne  after 
receiving  his  M.A.  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  his  previous  work. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  program  of  the  Master's  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  twelve  credits  in 
the  courses  listed  for  the  Ph.D.  core  program.  These  courses  are  to  be  taken  from 
three  of  the  following:  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Kant,  or  Hegel. 

PLAN  A: 

COURSES 

Work  covering  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  in  courses. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Language:  Each  candidate  must  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
following:  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  in 
the  following  ways: 

(1)  By  receiving  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate  Foreign  Language  Test 
offered  by  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton. 

(2)  By  passing  a  translation  test  administered  by  the  Modern  Language  De- 
partment. 

(3)  By  taking  a  "language  for  research"  course  (numbered  551-552)  and 
receiving  a  satisfactory  grade  on  the  final  examination. 

This  requirement  must  be  satisfied  before  the  student  is  admitted  to  the  com- 
prehensive examination.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  student  satisfy  the  language 
requirement  as  early  as  possible  in  his  graduate  study. 

Comprehensive:  A  comprehensive  examination,  both  written  and  oral,  is 
required  at  the  end  of  the  course  program.  This  examination  must  be  taken  no 
later  than  the  semester  following  completion  of  M.A.  course  requirements. 
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THESIS 

A  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  Department  must  be  presented  by 
every  candidate.  See  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Instructions  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  Graduate  School  office. 

PLAN  B: 

COURSES 

Work  covering  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  courses.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  six  hours  may  be  taken  in  a  minor  field. 

EXAMINATIONS 
Language  and  comprehensive  examination  as  described  above. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  will  recommend  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  for  matriculation  as  candidates  for  this  degree,  those  students  who  have 
satisfied  the  departmental  requirements.  These  requirements  emphasize  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  a  wide  general  understanding  of  thematic  philosophy, 
contemporary  philosophy,  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Mere  attendance  at 
classes  and  passing  of  courses  will  not  suffice  to  meet  these  requirements.  Hence 
independently  of  course  assignments,  students  will  be  expected  to  be  familiar  with 
the  more  important  texts  and  readings  in  the  field.  The  requirements  are  met  by 
examination,  participation  in  seminars,  research  papers,  etc. 

Formal  Requirements  for  the  Degree:  The  formal  requirements  for  the  degree 
are  of  four  types:  course  work,  examinations,  research  and  dissertation,  and 
residence. 

COURSES 

A  minimum  of  sixty-six  semester  hours  credit  (excluding  dissertation)  beyond 
the  Baccalaureate  degree  is  required  of  all  students.  Candidates  for  the  doctoral 
degree  must  take  as  their  core  program  courses  503-504,  505-506,  a  course  from 
the  group  518-523,  653  and  654  in  Kant,  and  two  courses  from  the  group  640-642 
in  Hegel.  In  addition,  the  Department  may  direct  the  student  in  choosing  courses 
to  be  audited  or  taken  for  credit  from  other  departments  to  broaden  his 
background  and  to  provide  him  with  an  interdisciplinary  program. 

Any  variation  in  a  student's  program  must  be  recommended  in  writing  by  his 
advisor  and  approved  by  the  Chairman. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Special  Admission  Examination:  At  the  discretion  of  the  Department  the 
entering  student  may  be  required  to  take  a  special  examination.  For  the  student 
who  takes  his  M.A.  at  Duquesne,  the  M.A.  comprehensive  examination  serves  as 
an  admission  examination  for  the  Ph.D. 
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Language  Examinations:  Each  candidate  must  demonstrate  a  reading 
knowledge  of  two  of  the  following:  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French.  One  of  the 
two  languages  offered  must  be  German  or  French,  his  requirement  may  be 
satisfied  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  By  receiving  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate  Foreign  Language  Test 
offered  by  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton. 

(2)  By  passing  a  translation  test  administered  by  the  Modern  Language 
Department. 

(3)  By  taking  a  "language  for  research"  course  (numbered  551-552)  and 
receiving  a  satisfactory  grade  on  the  final  examination. 

This  requirement  must  be  satisfied  before  the  student  is  admitted  to  the  com- 
prehensive examination.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  student  satisfy  the  language 
requirement  as  early  as  possible  in  his  graduate  study. 

Period  Examinations:  All  courses,  except  seminar  and  research,  are  followed  by 
special  examinations  covering  the  subject  matter  of  the  courses  in  accordance 
with  the  general  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Comprehensive  Examinations:  All  doctoral  candidates  will  be  required  to  take  a 
comprehensive  examination,  which  will  be  both  written  and  oral,  not  later  than 
one  semester  before  graduation. 

Oral  Dissertation  Examination:  This  examination  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
doctoral  program.  It  represents  a  public  defense  of  the  dissertation.  It  must  be 
taken  within  seven  years  after  completion  of  the  Ph.D.  comprehensive  examina- 
tion. 

DISSERTATION 

Following  consultation  with  the  Department,  the  candidate  will  select  a 
research  director  and  a  problem  to  investigate.  The  research  director  becomes  the 
advisor  and  sponsor  of  the  candidate  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  program. 
He  is  thereby  constituted  as  chairman  of  a  three-man  faculty  committee.  The 
results  of  the  investigation  are  eventually  embodied  in  a  dissertation.  This  is 
evaluated  by  the  committee  for  its  philosophical  and  literary  adequacy  and,  if  ap- 
proved, is  then  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  set  forth  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School.  See  Thesis  and 
Dissertation  Instructions  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Graduate  School  office. 

RESIDENCE 

The  candidate  must  spend  at  least  two  consecutive  semesters  in  residence, 
during  which  in  each  semester  he  must  take  at  least  the  equivalent  of  nine  credit 
hours. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

The  program  for  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  are  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  development  of  philosophical 
thought    and    an    understanding    of   the    principal    issues    of   contemporary 
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philosophy,  to  train  him  for  independent  research,  and  to  prepare  him  to  become 
a  competent  teacher  of  philosophy. 

These  Aims  Imply — 

(1)  An  acquaintance  with  the  research  techniques  and  methods  used  in 
philosophy  as  well  as  the  bibliographical  resources  available  in  the  field; 

(2)  A  solid  knowledge  of  the  various  philosophical  systems  and  the  fundamen- 
tal problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  time  as  seen  against  their 
historical  background; 

(3)  The  development  of  a  power  of  critical  evaluation; 

(4)  Sufficient  open-mindedness  to  significant  ideas  or  currents  of  thought 
which  arise  in  contemporary  philosophical  thinking,  and  to  give  them  most 
careful  consideration. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

502.  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  fragments  with  special  attention  to  the  interpretations  given  by  Hegel, 
Nietzche,  and  Heidegger. 

503,  504.  Plato.  Credit,  Six  hours 

A  study  of  the  major  Platonic  dialogues  with  special  attention  to  the  significance  and 
philosophical  basis  of  the  mimetic-dramatic  character  of  the  dialogues.  Among  the 
topics  considered  are  such  issues  as  the  nature  of  love  and  the  soul,  the  problem  of  whole 
and  parts,  and  the  method  of  dialectic  in  relation  to  fundamental  ontological  problems. 

505,  506.  Aristotle.  Credit,  Six  hours 

A  detailed  investigation  of  the  thought  of  Aristotle  as  found  in  his  writings.  A  study  of 
Aristotle's  treatises;  the  doctrine  of  his  physical  works,  the  Metaphysics,  psychology, 
ethics,  and  politics. 

518.  St.  Augustine  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  his  philosophy,  its  sources  and  development,  with  special  attention  to  his  psy- 
chology and  his  doctrines  of  knowledge  and  God.  The  significance  of  Augustinianism  in 
the  history  of  philosophy. 

521.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Fundamental  positions  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  problems  of  being,  God,  and  knowledge. 

522.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Fundamental  positions  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  philosophy  of  man,  ethics,  and 
philosophy  of  law. 

523.  Scotus  and  Ockham.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  critical  analysis  of  some  medieval  approaches  to  problems  of  theory  of  knowledge, 
metaphysics  and  ethics. 

621.  Early  Medieval  Philosophy.  Credit,  Three  hours 

From  Scotus  Erigena  to  Abelard,  with  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  faith  and 
reason. 
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622.  The  Thirteenth  Century.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  syntheses  and  controversies  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Scholasticism. 

631.  Origins  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  mathematization  of  nature;  the  emergence  of  new  concepts  of  being  and  knowing; 
the  quarrel  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns. 

632.  The  Philosophy  of  Descartes.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  main  ideas  of  Descartes  drawn  from  the  reading  of  his  works  and  seen  against  their 
historical  background. 

637.  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  British  Philosophy 

(Locke,  Hume,  and  Berkley).  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  intensive  study  of  the  17th  and  18th  Century  classical  British  philosophy,  either  as  a 
whole  or  by  concentrated  consideration  upon  a  selected  individual  figure.  Consideration 
may  be  given  to  either  of  the  two  major  aspects  of  this  philosophy,  namely  the 
epistemological  and  the  moral-political,  or  may  be  focused  upon  one  of  these  dimen- 
sions alone.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  understand  the  systematic  and  historical  impor- 
tance of  this  philosophy. 

638.  Spinoza  and  Leibniz.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  intensive  analysis  of  either  Spinoza  or  Leibniz's  philosophy  as  based  upon  a  selec- 
tion from  their  most  important  writings.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  consider  in  detail 
the  philosophical  teachings  of  either  Spinoza  or  Leibniz  as  a  whole  in  all  of  their  various 
dimensions,  or  to  consider  their  teachings  by  means  of  focusing  attention  upon 
systematic  and  historical  problems  encountered  in  their  respective  philosophies. 

640.  Hegel:  Phenomenology  of  the  Spirit.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  introduction  to  Hegel's  philosophy  conducted  through  a  study  of  the 
Phenomenology  regarded  as  the  voyage  of  discovery  leading  to  the  standpoint  of  ab- 
solute knowledge. 

641.  Hegel,  Science  of  Logic.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  significance  and  structure  of  Hegel's  logic  in  relation  to  the 
Phenomenology  and  the  Hegelian  system  as  a  whole. 

642.  German  Idealism.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  development  of  German  Idealism  from  Kant  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  through  Fichte  and  Schelling,  to  Hegel. 

653.  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  Kant's  first  critique  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  provide  a  ground  for 
metaphysics  through  the  delimitation  of  the  possibilities  and  limits  of  human  reason. 

654.  Kant,  Critique  of  Practical  Reason.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  Kantian  problem  regarding  the  possibility  of  the  practical  employment  of 
pure  reason.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  question  of  reason  as  the  ground  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  will  through  law,  to  the  nature  of  duty  and  the  moral  law,  and  to  the 
postulates  of  practical  reason. 

CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY 

539.  Contemporary  English  and  American  Ethical  Theories.  Credit,  Three  hours 

American  and  English  ethical  thought  including  William  James  and  Gilbert  E.  Moore, 
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particularly  after  Moore.  The  impact  of  logical  positivism  on  ethics.  Particular  emphasis 
can  be  expected  on  works  or  authors  considered  of  special  value  or  influence  on 
representing  ethical  trends  in  this  area. 

540.  Contemporary  British  and  American  Authors.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Neo-realism  Neo-positivism.  Analytic  philosophy.  Pragmatism.  Logical  positivism. 
Special  attention  may  be  devoted  to  a  particular  trend  or  author. 

541.  Dialectical  Materialism.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  historical  background  and  philosophical  origins  of  Marxism.  Historical  and  Dialec- 
tical Materialism.  The  theory  of  class  struggle  and  the  philosophy  of  history. 

542.  Contemporary  Trends  in  Marxism.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  main  ideas  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre's  "Critique  de  la  Raison 
dialectique"  and  of  the  ideas  of  Althuser  and  Karl  Kosik. 

543.  Introduction  to  Kierkegaard.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  existential  critique  of  Hegel;  the  development  of  Kierkegaard's  thought  and  a 
detailed  study  of  selected  works  of  Kierkegaard  both  in  terms  of  their  intrinisic  value 
and  in  the  light  of  their  influence  on  the  history  of  philosophy. 

544.  545.  The  Philosophy  of  Nietzsche.  Credit,  Six  hours 

First  semester:  Lectures  on  Nietzsche's  conceptsof  nihilism,  the  transvaluationof  values, 
will  to  power,  and  eternal  recurrence.  Second  semester:  Textual  study  of  Thus  Spoke 
Zarathustra. 

546,  547.  Edmund  Husserl.  Credit,  Six  hours 

An  exposition  of  the  Phenomenology  and  Phenomenological  Philosophy  of  Edmund 
Husserl.  Historical  background.  A  study  of  Husserl's  main  works:  Logical 
Investigations,  Ideas,  Cartesian  Meditations,  Formal  and  Transcendental  Logic,  Crisis  of 
European  Sciences. 

548.  Husserl  and  Wittgenstein.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  linguistic  turn  in  philosophy  from  the  viewpoint  of  Husserlian 
phenomenology.  Comparison  and  contrast  of  the  purposes  and  method  of  Husserl  and 
the  later  Wittgenstein  through  discussion  of  select  problems. 

549.  Marcel  and  Jaspers.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Being  and  having.  The  ontological  mystery.  Creative  fidelity.  Philosophy  of  questioning. 
The  sphere  of  the  Transcendent.  Ultimate  situations. 

570.  Ricoeur:  Philosophy  of  the  Will.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Introduction  into  the  method  and  the  main  ideas  of  the  phenomenology  of  the  Will  of 
Paul  Ricoeur  as  contained  in  "Freedom  and  Nature."  Special  emphasis  is  put  upon  the 
pure  description  of  volition. 

571.  Ricoeur:  Phenomenology  of  the  Symbol.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  critical  discussion  of  Paul  Ricoeur's  works  on  the  symbolism  of  evil  and  on  the  psy- 
choanalysis of  Sigmund  Freud. 

643,  644.  Martin  Heidegger.  Credit,  Six  hours 

Heidegger  and  Husserl,  "Being  and  Time."  The  essence  of  truth  and  of  fundament. 
Heidegger's  works  on  metaphysics.  Originative  thinking  and  poetizing.  Heidegger  and 
the  tradition  of  Western  thinking.  The  development  of  Heidegger's  concept  of  world. 
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645.  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Phenomenological  ontology  of  "Being  and  Nothingness."  Contributions  to  existential 
phenomenology.  The  problem  of  the  other. 

646.  Contemporary  Continental  Thomism.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  systematic  metaphysics  according  to  the  school  of  Joseph 
Marechal  and  further  developed  by  such  thinkers  as  Karl  Rahner,  Johann  Baptist  Lotz, 
Max  Muller,  Andre  Marc,  etc. 

647.  The  Later  Heidegger.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Calculative  and  meditative  thinking:  technique  and  technology;  language  and  being. 

648.  The  Philosophical  Anthropology  of  Max  Scheler.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Studies  in  the  thought  of  Max  Scheler,  with  emphasis  upon  his  phenomenological  ap- 
proach to  the  nature  of  man.  Selected  readings. 

649.  650.  Merleau-Ponty.  Credit,  Six  hours 

Beyond  realism  and  idealism.  The  functions  of  the  phenomenal  body.  The  structures  of 
the  lived  world.  Spatiality,  temporality,  language,  sexuality.  Perception  and  knowledge. 

651.  Emmanuel  Levinas.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  detailed  textual  study  and  critical  evaluation  of  Emmanuel  Levinas'  Philosophy  of 
Intersubjectivity  as  expressed  in  his  work,  "Totality  and  Infinity." 

THEMATIC  PHILOSOPHY 

551.  Philosophy  of  Knowledge.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  various  cognitive  functions.  The  problem  of  intuition.  Objectivity  of  knowledge. 
The  problem  of  truth. 

552.  Philosophical  Anthropology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  various  conceptions  of  man.  The  problem  of  mind  and  body. 

554.  Aesthetics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  philosophy  of  beauty  and  creativity  in  Western  thought  with  special  emphasis  on 
phenomenological  and  existential  trends  in  contemporary  philosophy.  Works  by:  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Longinus,  Kant,  Hegel,  Nietzsche,  Schopenhauer,  Heidegger,  Camus,  Van 
Der  Leeuw.  Major  themes  considered:  the  sense  of  the  sublime.  Relation  of  aesthetics  to 
ethics,  religion,  and  the  philosophy  of  science.  The  social  significance  of  art  and  creativi- 
ty. 

561.  Problems  of  Ethics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Evolutionary  ethics.  Ethics  of  obligation.  Ethics  of  love.  Religious  and  non-religious 
origins  and  implications  of  ethics.  Normative  and  non-normative  ethics. 

581.  Philosophy  of  Space  and  Time.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  roles  of  space  and  especially  of  time  as  horizons  for  ontological  understanding,  in- 
vestigated in  reference  to  the  philosophies  of  Leibniz,  Kant,  Hegel,  Nietzsche,  Husserl, 
and  Heidegger.  Some  topics  considered:  the  spatiality  of  the  lived  world,  the  relation 
between  space  and  time,  space  and  time  as  transcendental  and  the  concept  of 
transcendental  philosophy. 

582,  583.  Philosophy  of  Science.  Credit,  Six  hours 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  implications  and  presuppositions  of  the  methodology  and 
conceptual  framework  of  modern  science.  Contrast  between  classical  Newtonian  and 
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contemporary  physics  regarding  such  philosophical  questions  as  the  nature  of  matter, 
space-time,  technique  and  technology. 

584.  Philosophy  of  History.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  phenomenological  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  nature  of  man's  involvement  in 
history,  the  problems  of  human  tragedy,  time,  symbolism,  and  the  search  for  meaning  in 
life. 

585.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  major  philosophical  problems  in  political  and  social  thought.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  an  intensive  consideration  of  an  individual  philosopher, 
or  a  selected  group  of  philosophers,  or  the  perspective  of  a  particular  problem,  or  from  a 
matrix  of  such  problems. 

586.  Symbolic  Logic.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  symbolic  logic  and  a  consideration  of  various  issues 
in  logical  theory  with  regard  to  their  philosophical  significance. 

587.  Philosophy  of  Intersubjectivity.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Husserl's  attempt  to  clarify  the  experience  of  an  alter  ego  within  the  context  of  his 
transcendental  phenomenology.  Phenomenological  explication  of  concrete  social  struc- 
tures of  the  lived  world  (e.g.,  A.  Schutz).  Varied  approaches  to  the  phenomenon  of 
social  reality  as  represented  by  Hegel,  Heidegger,  Sartre,  Scheler,  Marcel,  Merleau- 
Ponty,  and  Buber. 

611.  Special  Problems  in  the  Philosophy  of  God.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Philosophical  considerations  about  God  in  scholastic  and  modern  philosophy. 

612.  Contemporary  Atheism.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  meaning  of  atheism  as  a  contemporary  phenomenon.  Philosophical  interpretation 
of  religion  and  critical  evaluation  of  some  sociological  and  psychological  theories  of  the 
origin  of  religion. 

613.  Philosophy  of  Language.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  in  the  phenomenology  of  language.  Among  the  topics  considered  are  the 
character  and  limits  of  formalistic  approaches  to  language,  the  centrality  of  the  speaking 
subject,  and  the  relation  of  language  to  thought  and  to  prepredicative  experience. 

SEMINARS  AND  RESEARCH 

660.  Seminar.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Various  assigned  topics  are  discussed  by  students  after  adequate  research  and  study.  In 
addition  to  the  main  prepared  discussion,  members  of  the  group  are  selected  to  present 
extemporaneous  brief  discussions  on  subjects  of  their  own  choosing. 

661.  Tutorial  Studies  in  Original  Texts.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Significant  passages  from  Kant,  Hegel,  Husserl,  Heidegger,  Blondel,  Bergson,  Sartre, 
Merleau-Ponty,  etc. 

700.  Research  (Thesis).  Credit,  Six  hours 

A  report  on  the  investigation  of  a  philosophical  problem  carried  out  by  the  student  un- 
der the  supervision  of  his  faculty  advisor. 

701.  Research  (Dissertation).  Credit,  Six  hours 

A  continuation  of  700,  required  in  addition  to  that  course  in  the  case  in  which  results  are 
to  be  incorporated  into  a  doctoral  dissertation. 
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710.  Readings.  Credit,  One  to  Three  hours 


Political  Science 


Chairman:  A.  Kenneth  Hesselberg,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Anderson,  Hesselberg,  Webb;  Associate  Professor  Beranek; 

Assistant  Professor  Mark  us. 


PROGRAM 
THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

This  is  a  degree  with  a  major  in  Political  Science. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  Candidates  are  ordinarily  expected  to  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  Political  Science  with 
reasonable  strength  in  the  areas  of  Political  Thought,  American  and  Comparative 
Government,  and  International  Relations.  Students  who  are  deficient  in  any  one 
or  several  of  these  areas  should  register  for  the  requisite  basic  courses  in  these 
areas,  including  Western  Political  Theory  and  International  Politics.  Experience 
has  shown  that  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  students  planning  on  a  graduate 
program  of  study  for  the  M.A.  degree  in  Political  Science  are  deficient  in  the 
latter  two  areas.  Students  who  may  have  remedied  their  deficiencies  in  these  areas 
through  remedial  reading  may  be  given  a  proficiency  examination  to  test  their 
strength  in  these  areas. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 
PLAN  A:  Thesis  Program 

COURSES 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  the  major  field  is 
required. 

All  candidates  will  take  a  minimum  of  six  credit  hours  of  course  work  in  each 
of  the  basic  areas  of  Comparative  Political  Systems,  International  Studies,  and 
Political  Theory,  in  order  to  insure  a  balanced  program  and  provide  a  full 
perspective  of  the  whole  field  of  Political  Science. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Language:  A  reading  examination  in  a  modern  foreign  language  approved  by 
the  department  is  required.  This  examination  must  be  passed  before  admission  to 
the  comprehensive  examination. 

Comprehensive:  A  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course 
program  is  required. 
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THESIS 

A  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  department  must  be  presented  by 
every  candidate.  See  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Instructions  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  Graduate  School  office. 

PLAN  B:  Non-thesis  Program 

A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  course  work,  together  with  the  depart- 
ment comprehensive  examination. 

All  candidates  will  take  a  minimum  of  six  credit  hours  of  course  work  in  each 
of  the  basic  areas  of  Comparative  Political  Systems,  International  Studies,  and 
Political  Theory,  in  order  to  provide  a  full  perspective  of  the  whole  field  of 
Political  Science. 

The  master  of  arts  degree  completed  according  to  PLAN  B  is  viewed  by  the 
department  as  a  terminal  degree.  Students  who  have  followed  this  plan  will  not  be 
recommended  by  the  department  for  graduate  study  beyond  the  master's  level. 

The  language  requirement  must  be  fulfilled  as  above. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
POLITICAL  THEORY 

501,  502.  Western  Political  Theory.  Credit,  Six  hours 

A  survey  and  critical  analysis  of  the  political  theories  and  ideas  of  the  great  political 
thinkers  from  Plato  to  modern  times. 

505.  Oriental  Political  Thought.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  selected  thinkers  and  concepts  as  they  have  issued  from  the  great  religious 
traditions  of  the  Orient. 

507.  Contemporary  Political  Theory.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  central  topics  in  political  thought  from  Marx  to  the  present  time. 

509.  Seminar  in  American  Political  Thought.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  representative  American  political  writers,  based  on  direct  readings  from 
primary  sources. 

551.  Man  and  Politics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  multi-instructor  course  designed  for  high  school  teachers  of  the  Problems  of 
Democracy  course,  or  its  civics  equivalent,  with  the  end  in  view  of  enriching  that  course 
at  the  secondary  level.  The  course  is  also  designed  for  graduate  students  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  area,  and  offers  a  good  synthesizing  experience  in  the  most  basic  level  of  Political 
Science. 

601.  Seminar  in  Political  Theory.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Variable  topics  chosen  each  year  for  intensive  investigation  and  based  on  assigned 
readings. 

605.  Seminar  in  Marxism.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  examination  of  the  basic  writings  of  Marx  and  Engels,  Bernstein,  the  Russian 
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Marxists,  Mao  Tse-tung,  Debray  and  Guevara,  and  certain  contemporary  neo-Marxist 
scholars. 

633.  Integrating  Seminar.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  multi-instructor  course  whose  objective  is  to  synthesize  the  basic  areas  of  Political 
Science,  which  include  American  and  Comparative  Systems,  International  Law  and 
Relations,  and  Political  Theory. 

AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEM 

521.  American  Constitutional  Law  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  intensive  study  of  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, concentrating  upon  the  study  of  selected  key  Court  decisions. 

522.  The  American  Presidency.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  role  of  the  President  at  the  center  of  the  decision-making  process  in  the 
American  political  system. 

523.  American  Political  Parties.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  intensive  study  of  the  roles  of  interest  groups  and  political  parties  in  the  decision- 
making processes  of  the  American  system  of  government  with  attention  devoted  to  the 
internal  dynamics  of  these  institutions. 

526.  Political  Behavior.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Introduction  to  the  various  behavioral  approaches  to  Political  Science.  Course  will  in- 
clude areas  such  as  personality,  role,  attitude,  group  communications,  theory,  etc.,  with 
applications  of  these  theories  to  research  in  Political  Science. 

621.  Seminar  in  Legislation  and  Legislative  Procedure.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  detailed  study  of  the  operation — or  non-operation — of  the  American  legislative 
process  and  of  the  influences  that  bear  upon  it. 

623.  Seminar  in  Constitutional  Law.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  intensive  investigation  of  the  development  of  a  particular  area  or  aspect  of 
Constitutional  Law.  Successful  completion  of  Political  Science  521  or  an  equivalent 
course  is  required  for  admission. 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS 

530.  Theory  of  Comparative  Government.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  examination  of  the  basic  theories  and  concepts  in  contemporary  approaches  to  com- 
parative political  systems. 

531.  Government  and  Politics  of  Great  Britain.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  analysis  of  the  factors  underlying  contemporary  British  political  institutions. 

532.  Government  and  Politice  of  France.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Primary  attention  is  given  to  French  political  institutions  from  1870  to  the  present  time. 

533.  Government  and  Politics  of  Germany.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  governmental  systems  of  Germany  in  their  historical  and  ideological 
development. 

534.  Government  and  Politics  of  the  USSR.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  intensive  analysis  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  Soviet  political  system  since 
1917,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  developments  of  the  post-Stalinist  era. 
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535.  Government  and  Politics  of  Eastern  Europe.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  analysis  of  political  developments  in  the  communist  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  relations  between  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  in  the  post- 
Stalinist  era. 

538.  Politics  of  the  Emerging  Nations.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  topical  study  of  the  politics  of  the  emerging  nations  including  nationalism,  political 
integration,  political  parties,  and  elites. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

540.  Theory  of  International  Relations.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  various  theoretical  approaches  to  an  understanding  of  international  relations 
including  political  realism,  systems  analysis,  decision  making,  and  equilibrium  analysis. 

541,  542.  International  Politics.  Credit,  Six  hours 

A  study  of  such  factors  as  sovereignty,  power,  nationalism,  and  law  and  the  role  they 
play  in  the  international  community. 

543.  American  Foreign  Policy.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  analysis  of  factors,  past  and  present,  that  influence  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

544. Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  analytical  study  of  the  development  of  Soviet  foreign  relations  since  1917,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  post-Stalinist  era. 

545.  Nationalism.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  dynamics  of  nationalism,  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  nationalism  in  the 
developing  nations. 

651.  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Case  studies  of  major  international  problems. 

661.  Pro-Seminar.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Research  and  thesis  preparation. 

700.  Thesis.  Credit,  0  to  Six  hours 


Psychology 


Chairman:  Rev.  Edward  L.  Murray,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  W.  Fischer,  Giorgi;  Associate  Professors  Barton,  C.  Fischer, 

Maes,  Murray,  von  Eckartsberg 


The  Department  draws  attention  to  the  following  items: 
1)  Assistantships:  Assistantships  are  available  in  the  Department,  and  in  the 
Psychological  Center  for  Training  and  Research.  Traineeships  are  available  in 
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programs  established  with  hospitals,  clinics  and  agencies  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
All  of  these  require  about  twenty  hours  per  week  of  the  student's  time. 

2)  Psychological  Center  for  Training  and  Research:  The  Psychological  Center 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Psychology  Department.  The  opportunity  for  supervised 
training  in  personal  counseling  and  for  research  in  the  field  of  counseling  and 
psychotherapy  is  available  to  selected  students  through  this  facility. 

3)  The  department  strongly  advises  the  students  to  limit  themselves  to  a  work 
load  commensurate  with  their  course  studies.  This  should  not  exceed  25  hours  per 
week. 

The  Psychology  Department  at  Duquesne  University  aims  to  develop  and 
articulate  in  a  systematic  and  rigorous  way  psychology  conceived  as  a  human 
science.  Far  from  adopting  the  position  that  a  human  science  is  impossible,  the 
Department  believes  that  the  conception  of  psychology  as  a  human  science  is  a 
positive  attempt  to  incorporate  the  insights  of  the  twentieth-century  thinking 
into  psychology.  At  Duquesne,  the  program  is  focused  on  developing  a  specific 
type  of  human  scientific  psychology:  one  that  flows  from  insights  established 
by  existential  phenomenological  philosophy.  As  such  it  is  committed  to  dis- 
covering, articulating,  developing,  and  applying  these  insights  in  a  way  that  a 
viable  science  of  the  human  person  emerges. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  A  broad  based  background  which  shows  exposure 
to  various  styles  of  thinking  is  preferred.  A  background  in  philosophy  and  at 
least  one  foreign  language  is  desirable,  but  not  essential. 

A  Master's  degree  in  Psychology  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram. Admission  into  the  M.A.  program  is  open  to  students  with  a  B.A.  in  fields 
other  than  Psychology,  provided  such  students  have  a  minimum  of  9-12  credits  in 
Psychology.  Preferred  courses  for  such  students  are  statistics,  experimental  psy- 
chology, learning  theory  and  some  area  of  general  psychology  such  as  perception, 
memory,  etc. 

Selection  of  candidates  for  the  programs  is  based  on  several  criteria.  Under- 
graduate grades  and  three  letters  of  recommendation  are  required.  In  addition 
the  student  should  submit  a  written  essay  concerning  his  reason  for  electing  the 
program  at  Duquesne  University.  Students  are  admitted  only  in  the  Fall.  Ap- 
plicants should  contact  the  department  for  any  specific  requirements.  The  dead- 
line for  completed  application  forms  is  March  15.  Only  full-time  students  are 
accepted. 


PROGRAMS 
MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  Master's  program  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  in  a  thorough  way  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  a  phenomenologically  based,  human  scientific  ap- 
proach to  psychology.  While  theory  and  practice  are  equally  emphasized,  the 
M.A.  degree  prepares  the  student  for  further  training  and  practical  work. 
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The  M.A.  program  is  a  one  full  year,  self-contained,  complete  course  of  study, 
and  is  independent  of  the  Ph.D.  program.  The  following  core  curriculum  is 
offered  with  limited  electives: 

513.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Research  in  Psychology 

537.  Foundations  of  Psychology  as  a  Human  Science 

545.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Therapeutic  Psychology 

550.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Group  Psychology 

571.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Assessment  Psychology 

PLAN  A:  Thesis 

CREDIT 

Graduate  course  work  totaling  a  minimum  of  30  credits,  6  of  which  are  thesis. 

LANGUAGE 

Candidates  who  wish  to  apply  to  the  Ph.D.  program  must  pass  an  examination 
in  a  modern  foreign  language  approved  by  the  department.  This  requirement  is 
waived  for  the  Terminal  Master  Degree. 

PLAN  B:  Non-thesis 

CREDIT 

Graduate  course  work  totaling  a  minimum  of  30  credits. 

LANGUAGE 

Candidates  who  wish  to  apply  to  the  Ph.D.  program  must  pass  an  examination 
in  a  modern  foreign  language  approved  by  the  department.  This  requirement  is 
waived  for  the  Terminal  Master  Degree. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Ph.D.  program  is  an  advanced  course  of  study  specializing  for  the  most 
part  in  the  phenomenological  approach  to  clinical  psychology.  Since  this  is  a 
highly  selective  and  intensive  program,  only  a  few  students  are  admitted.  (Ph.D. 
applicants  must  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  admissions  committee.)  The 
program  integrates  theory,  research,  and  clinical  practices. 

CREDIT  REQUIREMENTS 

A  minimum  of  48  credits  in  doctoral  studies  beyond  the  M.A.  degree  (ex- 
clusive of  the  6  credits  for  dissertation)  is  required  of  all  students.  The  residence 
requirement  is  fulfilled  in  course. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Comprehensive:  The  comprehensive  examination  will  take  the  form  of  a  com- 
prehensive integrational  seminar  held  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year. 

Language:  The  language  requirements  in  French  or  German  may  be  satisfied 
by  one  of  the  following  procedures  approved  by  the  Graduate  School: 
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(1)  By  passing  the  Princeton  test. 

(2a)  By  passing  a  translation  and  comprehension  test,  given  by  the  Modern 
Language  Department  on  authors  or  journals  suggested  by  the  Psychology  De- 
partment. This  test  will  be  given  on  two  predetermined  dates  each  semester. 

(2b)  By  translating  a  whole  article  given  to  the  student  by  the  Psychology 
Department  and  then  passing  a  test  in  the  Modern  Language  Department  based 
on  that  article. 

(3)  By  passing  qualifying  courses — 551-552,  Language  for  Research — given 
every  semester.  Students  who  feel  they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  language  may 
take  only  the  second  semester  Course  552. 

The  option  of  the  Princeton  test  may  be  taken  by  the  student  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  faculty  only  if  he  has  failed  one  of  the  other  options. 

Oral  Dissertation:  This  examination  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  doctorate  pro- 
gram and  represents  primarily  a  defense  of  the  dissertation. 

Dissertation  research  is  conducted  under  a  research  director  who  is  constituted 
as  chairman  of  a  three-man  faculty  committee.  The  results  of  the  research  are 
eventually  embodied  in  a  dissertation,  which  is  evaluated  by  the  committee  and 
faculty  for  its  psychological  import  and  literary  adequacy.  See  Thesis  and  Disser- 
tation Instructions  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Graduate  School  Office. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

501.  Experimental  Psychology.*  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  experiments  of  traditional  psychology.  Selected 
areas  of  experimental  psychology  are  critically  reviewed  and  the  theoretical  implications 
of  the  data  of  the  experiments  are  discussed.  Phenomenological  contributions  are  also 
included. 

513.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Research  in  Psychology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  approach,  method  and  practice  of 
phenomenologically  based  research  in  psychology.  Practice  in  description  of  numerous 
phenomena  as  well  as  their  analyses  will  be  performed.  The  theoretical  advantages  and 
limits  of  descriptions  and  qualitative  analyses  as  part  of  a  larger  human  scientific 
approach  in  psychology  will  be  emphasized. 

519.  Foundations  of  Personality  Theory.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  general  introduction  to  the  area  of  theoretical  psychology  with  special  emphasis  on 
personality  theory.  The  implications  of  theoretical  psychology  and  personality  theory 
for  the  personality  of  the  new  student  in  psychology. 

520.  Psychology  of  Motivation.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Through  the  utilization  of  existential-phenomenological  concepts  and  methods,  the 
phenomena  of  motivation  are  described  and  analyzed.  Readings  include  the  publication 
of  such  phenomenologists  as  Ricoeur  and  Pfander,  as  well  as  the  works  of  contemporary 
natural  science  psychologists. 

523.  Psychology  of  Creativity.*  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  existential  phenomenology  of  human  creativity.  The  integration-within  an  anthro- 
pological psychology — of  theoretical  and  empirical  contributions  to  the  understanding 
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of  creativity;  the  implications  of  the  psychology  of  creativity  for  diagnosis,  therapy, 
counseling,  guidance,  education  and  mental  hygiene. 

525.  Psychology  of  Man  and  Woman.*  Credit,  Three  hours 

Existential  phenomenology  of  the  male  and  female  modes  of  existence.  The  integra- 
tion— within  an  anthropological  psychology — of  theoretical  and  empirical  con- 
tributions to  the  understanding  of  maleness  and  femaleness;  the  implications  of  the  psy- 
chology of  man  and  women  for  integrational  research,  diagnosis,  therapy,  counseling, 
guidance,  education  and  mental  hygiene. 

526.  The  Phenomenology  of  Human  Development.*  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  approach  to  Developmental  Psychology  that  incorporates  Existential-Phenom- 
enological  thought  and  traditional  theories  of  development.  [Repeatable] 

531.  Psychology  of  Consciousness.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  description  of  consciousness,  with  focus  on  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  this 
phenomenon,  and  the  development  of  empirical  approaches  to  the  study  of  it. 

535.  History  of  Psychology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  dialectical  approach  to  the  history  of  ideas  in  psychology  which  elucidate  the  history 
of  philosophy  as  the  source  from  which  various  psychologies  emerged.  Philosophical 
views  of  man  are  discussed  in  their  influence  on  the  views  of  psychology. 

537.  Foundations  of  Psychology  as  a  Human  Science.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  critical  approach  to  traditional  psychology  as  presented  and  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  development  of  psychology  as  a  natural  science  are  discussed.  The  thesis  that  psy- 
chology should  be  a  human  science  is  then  presented.  The  latter  approach  leans  heavily 
on  an  existential-phenomenological  approach  and  thus  relevant  concepts  from  that 
philosophical  viewpoint  are  introduced  and  critically  examined. 

540.  Psychology  of  Perception.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  detailed  and  in-depth  consideration  of  the  physical  and  psychological  factors  in- 
fluencing perception  from  the  traditional,  transactional  and  phenomenological  points  of 
view. 

542.  Psychology  of  Anxiety.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Through  the  collection  and  analysis  of  protocols  that  articulate  the  experience  of  the 
other  being  anxious  as  well  as  the  experience  of  being  anxious,  the  student  is  exposed  to 
the  problems  of  researching  phenomena  in  a  phenomenological  manner.  He  is  also  pro- 
vided with  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  an  in-depth  study  of  being  anxious.  Readings  in- 
clude both  first  hand  and  second  hand  presentations  of  existing  theories  of  anxiety. 

543.  Existential  Approaches  to  Psychopathology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  some  of  the  foremost  existential  thinkers,  particularly  with  regard  to  their 
modes  of  approaching  limitations  in  living;  theorists  discussed  will  be  Boss,  Binswanger, 
Straus,  Sartre,  von  Gebsattel,  and  others.  [Repeatable] 

545.  Introduction  to  Theory  and  Practice  of  Credit,  Three  hours 
Therapeutic  Psychology. 

A  practical  introduction  stressing  the  fundamental  dynamics  of  the  process  of  therapy 
and  ways  of  viewing  the  interaction  in  the  light  of  existential-phenomenological  theory. 

546.  Major  Theories  of  Personality.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  grasp  the  particular  sense  of  being  human 
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which  each  of  the  major  theories  of  personality  captured.  A  secondary  goal  is  to  com- 
prehend the  type  of  analysis  which  constitutes  theory  of  personality.  [Repeatable] 

550.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Group  Psychology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  unique  impact  that  the  group 
experience  has  on  his  personality  development,  as  well  as  the  contribution  that  he  as  an 
individual  makes  towards  the  formation  and  development  of  that  group  of  which  he  is  a 
part.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  dialectical  structure  of  the  group  process. 

551.  Social  Psychology  I.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Traditional  theories  and  research  methods  in  social  psychology  are  reviewed.  Person 
perception,  social  motivation  and  learning,  communication,  attitudes  and  opinions, 
leadership  behavior  and  conformity,  small  group  research  and  encounter  are  the 
primary  focus.  Associated  research  instruments  and  strategies  will  also  be  dealt  with. 

552.  Social  Psychology  II.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  is  an  extension  of  Social  Psychology  I.  Primary  focus  is  the  problem  of  social  in- 
teraction and  encounter  in  the  light  of  Gestalt  Psychology  and  Phenomenology.  The 
theories  of  Kurt  Lewin,  Fritz  Heider  and  Alfred  Schultz  receive  particular  attention. 
Specific  research  methods  in  the  study  of  social  interaction  will  be  received  and  practical 
research  exercises  conducted. 

553.  Advanced  Social  Psychology.  Credit,  three  hours 

These  courses  will  be  in-depth  extensions  of  various  aspects  of  Social  Psychology. 
[Repeatable] 

559.  Medical  Aspects  of  Psychology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  psychologists  to  behavioral  manifestations  of  basic 
neurological  disturbances. 

560.  Physiological  Psychology.*  Credit,  Three  hours 

Structure  and  function  of  the  nervous  system  and  endocrine  glands  with  reference  to 
man's  behavior.  Neural,  physiological  and  biochemical  substrates  of  emotion,  learning, 
and  abnormal  behavior.  Physiological  effects  of  work,  fatigue,  drugs,  alcohol,  brain  sur- 
gery and  other  influences  on  neural  processes.  An  introduction  to  psychosomatic  affec- 
tions, psychiatric  drugs,  and  psychotomimetic  agents.  Basic  anatomy  and  function  of 
man's  senses. 

566.  A  General  Introduction  to  Psychoanalytic  Theory.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  aims  at  an  objective  presentation  and  an  analysis  in-depth  of  the  founda- 
tional concepts  and  basic  structures  of  classical  psychoanalysis  as  a  general  psy- 
chological theory. 

571.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Assessment  Psychology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Theory  and  practice  of  assessment  psychology.  Introduction  to  individual  assessment, 
utilizing  intelligence  tests,  Bender-gestalt,  and  drawings.  Emphasis  on  descriptive 
reporting.  Includes  practicum  and  clinical  placement. 

603,  604,  605,  607,  608,  609.  Advanced  Systematic 

Psychology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  series  of  courses  investigates  the  areas  of  perception,  thinking,  learning,  conscious- 
ness, imagination,  memory,  experienced  time.  They  include  a  critical  review  of  the  tradi- 
tional approach  to  these  areas,  and  then  an  existential-phenomenological  approach  is 
presented  to  allow  for  an  integrative  understanding  of  these  phenomena. 
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606.  Psychology  of  Merleau-Ponty.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  considers  the  contribution  of  the  French  existentialist-phenomenologist, 
Maurice  Merleau-Ponty,  to  the  field  of  psychology.  It  reviews  his  criticism  of  the  tradi- 
tional objectivistic  approach  to  psychology  and  his  concern  for  an  experiential  and 
structural  approach  to  the  study  of  man. 

612.  Advanced  Research  in  Psychology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  examination  and  articulation  of  the  applications  of  phenomenology  to  psychological 
research  with  special  emphasis  on  qualitative  approaches.  [Repeatable] 

613.  Special  Research  Topics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Special  problems  in  contemporary  psychology  are  selected  for  intensive  study  and 
research.  [Repeatable] 

620.  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Psychology.  Credit,  One  -  Three  hours 

Discussion  and  critique  of  selected  points  of  view  in  contemporary  psychology, 
presented  by  a  visiting  professor.  [Repeatable] 

621.  Seminar  on  Current  Psychological  Issues.  Credit,  One  -  Three  hours 

Discussion  and  critique  of  selected  points  of  view  in  contemporary  psychology,  pre- 
sented by  regular  faculty.  [Repeatable] 

638.  The  Psychology  of  Emotion.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Either  a  general  survey  of  different  approaches  to  the  study  of  emotionality,  or,  an  in- 
tensive investigation  into  the  meaning  of  a  particular  emotion,  e.g.,  anxiety,  guilt, 
shame,  joy,  enthusiasm,  etc.  [Repeatable] 

639.  Psychology  of  Communication.*  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  exploration  of  the  phenomena  of  inter-  and  intra-human  communication  in  terms  of 
their  verbal  and  nonverbal  aspects,  and  the  development  of  empirical  approaches  to 
studying  these  phenomena. 

640.  Basic  Practicum  in  Therapeutic  Psychology  I.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  provides  in-class  training  in  psychological  counseling  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  existential-phenomenological  theoretical  reflection.  This  course  is  a 
prerequisite  for  641. 

641.  Basic  Practicum  in  Therapeutic  Psychology  II.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  provides  further  in-class  training  in  psychological  counseling  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  existential-phenomenological  theoretical  reflection.  Course  640  is  a  pre- 
requisite. 

642.  The  Process  of  Personality  Integration.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  confront  the  student  with  some  of  the  vital  issues  that  lie  at  the 
center  of  personality  integration,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  creative  role  of  the  im- 
agination. 

651.  Psychology  of  Space.*  Credit,  Three  hours 

There  will  be  a  review  of  the  existing  literature  of  the  importance  of  spatial  concepts  and 
the  experience  of  space  in  psychology.  Starting  with  Gestalt  Psychology  and 
Phenomenological  writers,  students  will  consider  the  significance  of  space  in  human  in- 
teraction, particularly  with  reference  to  encounter  and  psychotherapy. 
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659,  660,  661.  Existential  Theories  of  Man.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  study  of  a  particular  Existential  Thinker  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  his 
Philosophical  Anthropology.  [Repeatable] 

663.  Advanced  Practicum  of  Psychology  I.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  involves  faculty  consulting  with  clinical  trainees  concerning  their  actual 
work  with  clients  at  the  Center.  The  course  will  also  be  thematized  around  specific 
authors  and  theoretical  themes.  Psychology  640,  641  and  permission  of  the  instructor 
are  prerequisites.  [Repeatable] 

664.  Advanced  Practicum  of  Psychology  II.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  involves  further  consultation  between  clinical  faculty  and  trainees  concern- 
ing work  with  clients  at  the  Center.  Psychology  640,  641  and  permission  of  the  instructor 
are  prerequisites.  (Repeatable) 

668.  Seminars  in  Psychoanalytic  Theory.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  semester  course  devoted  to  an  exploration  of  the  thought  of  one  of  the  analytic 
thinkers  coming  after  Freud:  Adler,  Horney,  Jung,  Rank,  Sullivan,  etc.  [Repeatable] 

671.  Advanced  Assessment.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Alternately  offered  as  a  continuation  of  571,  utilizing  the  Rorschach  and  TAT,  or  as  an 
individualized  opportunity  for  integrating  theory  and  assessment  praxis.  Practicum  in- 
cluded for  both;  clinical  placement  optional.  (Repeatable) 

672.  Special  Topics  in  Clinical  Practice.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Seminar  on  a  particular  clinical  method,  problem  area  or  field  of  literature. 
(Repeatable) 

691.  Reading  Course  in  Psychology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  intensive  reading  course  in  some  special  area  of  Psychology  directed  by  one  or  more 
professors.  Permission  of  chairman  required.  [Repeatable] 

698.  Research  Seminar.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Concerned  with  methods  of  research  in  psychology,  focus  on  formulation,  presentation, 
and  follow-up  of  proposal  under  faculty  advisement — M.A.  and/or  Ph.D. 

699.  Integrational  Seminar.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Implementation  of  the  phenomenological  approach  to  concrete  problems  of  psy- 
chology. Required  of  all  Ph.D.  candidates.  Qualifying  paper  required  in  preceding 
semester. 

700.  Thesis — M.A. — Continued  Registration.  Credit  0  to  Six  hours 

701.  Dissertation — Ph.D. — Continued  Registration.  Credit  0  to  Six  Hours 


indicates  that  this  course  is  scheduled  on  a  non-regular  basis. 
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Sociology 


Chairman:  Chester  A.  Jurczak,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:    Professors   Chisholm,    Hugo,    Jurczak;    Assistant    Professors,    Fails, 

McPherron,  Wessler 


PROGRAM 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  The  student  should  have  undergraduate  courses  in 
sociological  theory,  methods,  anthropology  and  statistics.  Otherwise,  these 
requirements  will  have  to  be  fulfilled  before  undertaking  graduate  courses  in 
theory,  methods  and  measurement.  Undergraduate  sociology  majors  should  have 
a  B  average  (3.00  on  a  4.00  point  system)  in  their  major,  and  2.50  on  a  4.00  point 
average  overall;  others  should  have  a  3.00  overall  quality  point  average.  Other- 
wise admission  is  by  Graduate  Record  Examination  in  Sociology  for  under- 
graduate sociology  majors,  and  by  either  Graduate  Record  Aptitude  Test  or 
Miller  Analogies  Test  for  other  than  sociology  majors. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

Courses  currently  required  for  all  students  are:  503  and  choice  of  500,  502  or 
506. 

PLAN  A: 

COURSES 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  course  work,  excluding  intern- 
ship. Courses  currently  required  for  all  students  are:  Sociology  503  and  choice 
of  500,  502  or  506. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Comprehensive:  A  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course  pro- 
gram. See  departmental  regulations. 

THESIS 

A  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  department.  See  Thesis  and  Dis- 
sertation Instructions  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

PLAN  B: 

COURSES 

A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  course  work  excluding  internship. 
Courses  currently  required  for  all  students  are:  Sociology  503  and  choice  of  500, 
502  or  506. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

Comprehensive:  A  comprehensive  examination  taken  at  the  end  of  the  course 
program.  See  departmental  regulations. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

500.  Anthropological  Theory.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  advanced  anthropological  theory. 

501.  Field  Observation  and  Participation.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Advanced  techniques  of  field  studies  and  participant  observer  are  discussed. 

502.  Contemporary  Theory.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  contemporary  sociological  theories. 

503.  Research  Methods.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Advanced  research  techniques  covering  preliminary  operations,  data  collection  and  data 
analysis. 

504.  Measurement  and  Scaling.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  the  measurement  and  scaling  techniques  in  sociology. 

505.  Person  and  the  Social  System.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  theoretical  and  methodological  issues  involved  in  the  study  of  the  person  in  groups 
and  society  with  emphasis  on  psychosocial  research  materials. 

506.  Experiento-Ecological  Theory.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  existential-phenomenological  theory  applicable  to  study  of  contemporary 
society. 

507.  Social  Stratification — Theory  and  Research.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Theory,  methods,  and  case  studies  of  social  class  and  social  status  in  various  societies. 

508.  Social  Control — Theory  and  Research.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  theories  and  contemporary  research  of  formal  and  informal  controls  in  modern 
day  society. 

509.  Social  Change — Theory  and  Research.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  theoretical  and  empirical  aspects  of  the  dynamic  processes  in  contemporary 
society. 

511.  Social  Change  and  School.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Discussion  of  the  impact  of  change  on  the  school  and  the  teacher  as  change  agent. 

512.  Problems  and  Deviance.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  study  of  frameworks  used  to  understand  contemporary  issues  and  their  possible 
alleviations. 

513.  Delinquency — Theory,  Research  and  Practice.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  juvenile  delinquent  behavior  as  viewed  in  sociological  theory  and  research 
monographs,  and  review  of  current  societal  practices  in  dealing  with  delinquent 
behavior. 
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514.  Criminology — Theory,  Research  and  Practice.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Theoretical,  applied  and  methodological  study  of  criminal  behavior,  legal  norms,  and 
social  attitudes  toward  various  types  of  crimes  and  criminals. 

515.  Social  Adjustment  and  Role  Behavior.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  social  adjustment  process,  with  application  to  man  in 
his  various  social  roles. 

516.  Sociology  of  Education.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  the  school  as  a  social  system  and  its  relationship  to  other  social  systems. 

517.  Child  and  Adolescent  in  Society.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  the  organization  and  disorganization  patterns  of  childhood  and  adolescence 
in  contemporary  society. 

518.  Ghetto  and  the  School.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Examination  of  the  roles  of  minorities  and  disadvantaged  of  the  ghetto  school,  the  im- 
pact of  the  inner  city  on  the  school. 

519.  Group  Dynamics  and  the  School.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  study  of  roles  in  small  group  settings  and  simulation  of  small  group  behavior. 

520.  Drug  Culture  and  Alcoholism.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  the  role  of  a  person,  structure  and  change  frameworks  in  the  drug  subculture 
and  alcoholism. 

523.  Sociology  of  Law.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  legal  institution,  and  analysis  of  the  social  roles  of  the  criminal,  lawyer, 
judge  and  juror  and  how  they  relate  to  the  general  structure  of  society. 

525.  Culture  and  Personality.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  examination  of  the  concepts  of  "human-nature"  and  "culture-nature"  and  the  pos- 
sible conflicts  that  might  arise  in  the  developing  personality. 

526.  Socialization.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  the  theory  and  research  related  to  the  socialization  process  and  its  attendant 
problems  with  emphasis  on  the  child  and  adolescent. 

527.  Educational  Institution  and  Process.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  study  of  educational  institutions  and  their  relationship  to  other  social  institutions 
that  make  up  society.  Education  is  examined  as  a  form  of  socialization. 

528.  Behavioral  Anthropology — Theory  and  Research.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  study  of  theories  and  research  relative  to  the  relationship  of  biology  and  culture  in 
human  beings. 

529.  Social  Problems — Theory  and  Research.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  theory  and  research  concerning  the  area  of  social  disorganization,  deviance  and 
problems  in  society. 

537.  American  Theorists.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  selected  American  Theorists. 

533.  Sociology  of  Work  and  Professions.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  theory  and  research  in  industrial  sociology. 
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551.  Organizational  Analysis.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  elements  and  processes  of  modern  complex  organizations.  Analyses  of  in- 
ternal and  external  problems  of  the  organization,  with  case  studies  of  research  pro- 
blems involving  various  types  of  economic,  political,  educational  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. 

555.  Interpersonal  Dynamics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  purposes  and  functions  of  primary  group  interaction;  recent  research  and 
theories  of  group  behavior  is  discussed. 

601.  Urban  Structure  and  Dynamics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  research  techniques,  current  theories  and  monographic  literature  on  the  pro- 
cesses of  urbanization,  metropolitan  regionalism  and  suburbanism. 

602.  Religion  and  Society.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  religion  in  its  totality  as  a  social  phenomenon  and  its  impact  on  society, 
social  subsystems  and  personality,  combined  with  a  survey  of  the  most  important 
theories  and  monographs  in  the  field. 

605.  Human  Ecology,  Environment  and  Man.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  the  theory  and  problems  in  man's  occupation  of  space. 

606,  607.  Teaching  Internship  I  and  II.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
608,  609,  610.  Field  Internship  I,  II  and  III.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 

652.  Seminar  (Variable).  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  seminar  is  designed  to  supplement  the  student's  familiarity  with  the  field  by  treating 
topics  not  specifically  included  in  other  courses. 

700.  Thesis.  Credit,  Six  hours 

A  report  on  the  investigation  of  a  problem  in  sociology  carried  on  by  the  student  under 
faculty  advisement. 

710.  Readings.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Courses  in  other  departments  acceptable  for  graduate  Sociology  credit: 

INSTITUTE  OF  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS:  541,  545,  551,  552,  553,  554,  555,  561,  565,  651, 

653,  654. 

PSYCHOLOGY:  Three  special  courses  per  semester  listed  in  the  semester  class  schedule. 
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Theology  Department 


Chairman:  Rev.  Charles  J.  Fenner,  C.S.Sp. 

Faculty:  Professor  L.  A.  Bushinski,  A.  Morgenroth;  Associate  Professor  M. 
Schaub,  V.  Vancik;  Assistant  Professors  C.  J.  Fenner,  J.  Fichtner,  F.  Malinowski, 
D.  Nesti. 


PROGRAM 

THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  THEOLOGY  IS  PLANNED  FOR  THOSE  WHO, 
HAVING  COMPLETED  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES,  WANT  A  MORE  SOLID 
GROUNDING  IN  SCRIPTURE  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  purpose  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  analyze  the  Scriptures  and  tradition  and 
to  appraise  theological  writings,  both  with  a  view  to  today's  needs.  The  Master's 
program  is  intended  to  be  personally  enriching  and  to  give  a  competence  that  can 
be  of  service  to  others.  Lay  people,  religious  and  clergy  involved  in  education  will 
benefit  from  the  new  insights  in  these  areas  of  study.  Leaders  in  parishes  will  be 
helped  in  making  current  findings  in  theology  clear  for  others. 


ADMISSION 

The  basis  for  consideration  for  admission  is  a  bachelor's  degree  that  includes 
24  hours  of  preparatory  course  work,  preferably  in  theology  and  philosophy.  At 
the  discretion  of  its  admissions  committee,  the  Department  of  Theology  will 
make  suitable  adjustments  for  varied  kinds  of  preparatory  work. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

Two  programs  of  study  are  offered.  Students  desiring  departmental  recom- 
mendation for  doctoral  study  must  follow  Plan  A. 

PLAN  A:  Thesis 

COURSES 

Graduate  course  work  totaling  a  minimum  of  24  credit  hours  which  must  in- 
clude: the  Core  Curriculum  courses  and  one  seminar. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Language:  Candidate  must  pass  an  examination  in  either  French  or  German. 
This  examination  is  to  be  completed  at  least  one  semester  prior  to  graduation. 

Comprehensive:  A  comprehensive  examination  is  required  upon  completion  of 
the  course  work. 
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THESIS 

A  thesis  approved  by  the  student's  graduate  committee  and  prepared  and 
submitted  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School.  See  Thesis  and 
Dissertation  Instructions  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Graduate  School  office. 

PLAN  B:  Non-thesis 

Graduate  course  work  totaling  a  minimum  of  30  credit  hours  which  must 
include:  the  Core  Curriculum  courses  and  two  seminars. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Language:  Candidate  must  pass  an  examination  in  either  French  or  German. 
This  examination  is  to  be  completed  at  least  one  semester  prior  to  graduation. 

No  language  examination  is  required  for  the  terminal  M.A.  degree. 

Comprehensive:  A  comprehensive  written  examination  is  required  upon  com- 
pletion of  course  work. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

*500.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Theology  Studies.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Methods  and  materials.  Source  handling  Problems.  Practical  exercises  in 
bibliographical  usage  and  research  planning.  Introduction  to  Key  Theological 
Vocabulary. 

504.  Protestant  Theology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  focal  points  in  systematic  theology  that  have  received  distinctive  treatment  since  the 
sixteenth  century  and  their  dominant  spokesmen.  Reconciliation,  Work  of  God.  Signifi- 
cant changes  in  subsequent  centuries  including  the  twentieth. 

*511.  Old  Testament.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  the  varied  literary  groups  tracing  themes  and  historical  development  in  the 
theologies  represented. 

*512.  New  Testament.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Presupposes  Old  Testament.  Study  of  the  various  types  of  literature  and  Theologies. 
Concentration  of  Gospels. 

520.  Christology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Life  and  work  of  Jesus.  Study  of  questions  proposed  by  theologians. 

521.  Church.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  nature  of  the  Church  as  seen  in  the  New  Testament  and  subsequent  history  with 
particular  attention  to  the  post-Vatican  II  developments  in  ecclesiology. 

530.  Moral  Theology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Principles  of  Christian  moral  conduct  based  primarily  on  the  Gospels.  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

620.  Fundamental  Theology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  History  of  Salvation,  continuing  presence  of  Revelation,  Hermeneutics, 
History  of  Scripture,  etc. 
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621.  Moral  Theology  II.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Theological  treatment  of  individual  questions  of  moral  conduct. 

640.  History  of  Dogma.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  development  of  thought  focused  in  the  Councils  of  the  Church;  theological  schools, 
questions,  and  controversies  up  to  the  present. 

641.  Church  History  Themes.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Particular  subjects  not  primarily  related  to  dogma.  The  expansion  of  the  Church  in 
varied  ways;  the  function  and  limits  of  leadership  in  the  Church;  the  meaning  of  the  lai- 
ty. 

680.  Theological  Anthropology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  study  of  man  in  the  light  of  revelation:  image  of  God,  freedom,  providence. 

681.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Characteristics,  common  to  and  distinguishing  various  religions,  nature  of  religion,  con- 
cept of  the  holy,  etc. 

682.  Ecumenical  Theology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Changes  in  appreciation  of  the  various  faiths;  Jewish-Christian  relationships. 

691.  Seminar  on  Scripture.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Topics  variable. 

692.  Seminar  in  Dogma.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Topics  variable. 

693.  Seminary  in  Moral  Theology.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Topics  variable. 

696.  Seminar  on  Major  Theologians.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Topics  variable. 

700.  Thesis.  Credit,  0  to  Six  hours 

710.  Directed  Readings.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Students  will  be  limited  to  one  such  course  in  their  programs  (e.g.,  710.  Directed  Read- 
ings in  Patrology). 

Two  courses  for  students  desiring  refresher  work  on  a  graduate  level  are  provided.  These 
courses  do  not  carry  credit  towards  the  M.A.  in  Theology. 

801.  Trends  in  Scriptural  Study.  Credit,  Three  hours 

802.  Survey  of  the  Development  of  Dogma.  Credit,  Three  hours 


*Core  curriculum  courses. 
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The  University 


The  Board  of  Directors 


Edward  J.  Hanley,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
*Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
***Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Secretary  of  the  Board 


Honorable  Joseph  M.  Barr 
Walter  J.  Blenko,  Sr.,  Esq. 
T.  Robert  Brennan,  Esq. 
A.  William  Capone 
*Mrs.  James  L.  Coleman 
**William  H.  Cosgrove 
Leon  J.  Coslov 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Duchene,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Egbert  J.  Figaro,  C.S.Sp. 
Herman  Fineberg 

*  Honorable  Peter  F.  Flaherty 
**David  L.  Frawley 

Merle  E.  Gilliand 

Edward  I.  Goldberg,  Esq. 

Rev.  Philip  J.  Haggerty,  C.S.Sp. 

Lester  A.  Hamburg 

John  J.  Henry 

Raymond  L.  Hess,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Irr 

Edward  J.  Kelley 

E.  D.  Loughney 

*  Ex-officio 
**  Emeritus 

***  Non-voting 


Charles  E.  Manning,  Jr. 

John  R.  McCartan,  Jr. 
*Most  Rev.  John  B.  McDowell,  D.D. 
*Mrs.  William  H.  McHugh 

Donald  J.  Morfee 

Edward  C.  Myers 

Honorable  Henry  X.  O'Brien 

James  F.  O'Day 

Anthony  J.  F.  O'Reilly 

Daniel  A.  Porco 

John  L.  Propst 

John  P.  Roche 

Col.  Willard  F.  Rockwell 

William  A.  Seifert,  Jr.,  Esq. 

G.  A.  Shoemaker 

Honorable  Henry  R.  Smith 
*Honorable  Leonard  C.  Staisey 

William  A.  Uricchio 

Albert  C.  Van  Dusen 

Lawrence  E.  Walkley 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 
**Honorable  Samuel  A.  Weiss 
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Administrative  Officers 


President Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.  Ed.D. 

Academic  Vice  President Geza  Grosschmid,  J.U.D. 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Vice  President  for  Student  Services Darrell  F.  Rishel,  Ed.D. 

Vice  President  for  University  Relations Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

University  Chaplain Rev.  Joseph  A.  Healy,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences James  A.  McCulloch,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  Graduate  School Franz  B.  Gross,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Law Ronald  R.  Davenport,  LL.M. 

Dean,  School  of  Business  and  Administration Blair  J.  Kolasa,  Ph.D.,  J.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy Bruce  Martin,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Music Robert  F.  Egan,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Education    Helen  M. 'Kleyle,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Nursing   Regina  E.  Fusan,  M.Ed. 

Director,  Institute  of  African  Affairs Rev.  Joseph  L.  Varga,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Director,  Institute  of  Man   Rev.  Adrian  van  Kaam,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

University  Librarian Paul  J.  Pugliese,  M.L.S. 

Director  of  Admissions Joseph  A.  Merante,  M.Ed. 

Registrar Thomas  F.  Bailey,  B.A. 
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Graduate  School  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


Registers 


FRANZ  B.  GROSS,  Ph.D Dean 

RUTH  MURPHY Secretary 

ETHEL  GOPPMAN Secretary 

STUART  M.  LESSER,  B.A Graduate  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

RAO  KONDAMURY,  B.A Graduate  Assistant  to  the  Dean 


Graduate  Council 


FRANZ  B.  GROSS,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

SAMUEL  J.  ASTORINO,  Ph.D. 

MITCHELL  L.  BORKE,  Ph.D. 

REYES  CARBONELL,  Ph.D. 

JAMES  P.  BEYMER,  M.A.,  J.D. 

HOWARD  G.  EHRLICH,  Ph.D. 

REV.  CHARLES  FENNER,  C.S.Sp.,  J.C.B. 

ED.  L.  MURRAY,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

JACK  W.  HAUSSER,  Ph.D. 

A.  KENNETH  HESSELBERG,  Ph.D. 

CHESTER  JURCZAK,  Ph.D. 

SUSAN  MUTO,  Ph.D. 

ROBERT  G.  McDERMOT,  Ph.D. 

SOM  PRAKASH,  Ph.D. 

PAUL  J.  PUGLIESE,  M.L.S. 

J.  ROLAND  E.  RAMIREZ,  Ph.D. 

MARTIN  D.  SNYDER,  Ph.D. 

REV.  JOSEPH  L.  VARGA,  C.S.Sp.,  M.Ed. 

STUART  M.  LESSER,  B.A. 
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Advisors  on  Admissions 

and 

Department  Chairmen 

HOWARD  G.  EHRLICH,  Ph.D. 

Biology 

JACK  W.  HAUSSER,  Ph.D. 

Chemistry 

REV.  CORNELIUS  C.HOLLY,C.S.Sp.,Ph.L. 

Classics 

JAMES  P.  BEYMER,  M.A.,  J.D. 
English 

SAMUEL  J.  ASTORINO,  Ph.D. 

History 

REV.  JOSEPH  L.  VARGA,  C.S.Sp. 

Institute  of  African  Affairs 

REV.  ADRIAN  van  KAAM,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Institute  of  Man 

ROBERT  G.  McDERMOT,  Ph.D. 

Mathematics 


REYES  CARBONELL,  Ph.D. 

Modern  Languages 

BRUCE  D.  MARTIN,  Ph.D. 

Pharmaceutical  Sciences 

REV.  ANDRE  SCHUWER,  Ph.D. 
Philosophy 

A.  KENNETH  HESSELBERG,  Ph.D. 

Political  Science 

REV.  EDWARD  L.  MURRAY,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 
Psychology 

CHESTER  A.  JURCZAK,  Ph.D. 

Sociology 

REV.  CHARLES  J.  FENNER,  C.S.Sp. 
Theology 


*  Graduate  Faculty 


PAUL  H.ANDERSON 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
M.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

SAMUEL  J.  ASTORINO 

Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

FRANK  J.  BARON 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  University  of  California 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California 


ANTHONY  BARTON 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

ROBERT  E.  BERANEK 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
A.B.,  St.  Vincent  College 
M.A.,  Fordham  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

CARLETON  A.  BERRECKMAN 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  University  of  Nebraska 
M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 


'Includes  non-members  who  have  been  teaching  in  the  Graduate  School. 
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LAWRENCE  H.  BLOCK 

Associate  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry  and  Pharmaceutics 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 
M.S.,  University  of  Maryland 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

RALPH  C.  BOETTCHER 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  University  of  Detroit 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 

MITCHELL  L.  BORKE 

Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
B.S.,  University  of  Illinois 
M.S.,  University  of  Illinois 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

REV.  LEONARD  A.  BUSHINSKI,  C.S.Sp. 
Professor  of  Theology 
B.A.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University 
S.T.L.,  Gregorian  University 
S.S.L.,  Pontifical  Bible  Institute,  Rome 

REYES  CARBONELL 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
B.A.,  Instituto  Luis  Vivres,  Valencia, 

Spain 
M.A.,  University  of  Valencia,  Spain 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Madrid,  Spain 

RUBEN  CARBONELL 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 
B.A.,  Instituto  Luis  Vives,  Valencia, 

Spain 
Licentiate,  University  of  Valencia 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Madrid 

PETER  A.  CASTRIC 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  Oregon  State  University 
Ph.D.,  Montana  State  University 

MARY  RODERIC  CHISHOLM 

Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Mount  Mary  College 

Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of  America 

FRANCES  JAHRLING  CHIVERS 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Smith  College 
A.M.,  Columbia  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Buffalo 


JERRY  CLACK 

Associate  Professor  of  Classics 
B.A.,  Princeton  University 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

JOHN  A.  CLAIR 

Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve  University 

REV.  FREDERICK  R.  CLARK  C.S.Sp. 
Lecturer  in  Sociology 
B.A.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
M.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

TODD  G.  COCHRAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical 

Chemistry 

B.A.,  Princeton  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington 

FRANCES  F.  COLECCHIA 

Professor  of  Spanish 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

JAMES  M.  COLTHART 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  Denison  University 
M.A.,  Princeton  University 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

ALBERT  B.  COSTA 

Professor  of  History 
B.S.,  St.  Mary's  College 
M.S.,  Oregon  State  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

LOREN  K.  DAVIDSON 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Asbury  College 
M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky 
Diploma,  English  Studies, 

Edinburgh  University 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

DONATO  A.  DeFELICE 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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KENNETH  DUFFY 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
Ed.B.,  Duquesne  University 
Litt.M.,  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

HOWARD  G.  EHRLICH 

Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Marquette  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

ELENOR  V.  FAILS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.,  Saint  Mary's  College 
M.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Ph.D.,  Loyola  University,  Chicago 

JOSEPH  A.  FELDMAN 

Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island  College  of 

Pharmacy 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

REV.  CHARLES  J.  FENNER,  C.S.Sp. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
B.A.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
B.D.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
J.C.B.,  Gregorian  University,  Rome 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University 

REV.  JOSEPH  FICHTNER,  O.S.C. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

S.T.L.,  Catholic  University 

S.T.D.,  Angelicum  University,  Rome 

CONSTANCE  T.  FISCHER 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma 
M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky 

WILLIAM  F.  FISCHER 

Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan 
M.A.,  University  of  Connecticut 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

LO-SHU  FU 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  National  Southwest  Assoc. 

University 
M.A.,  National  Peking  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 


ALVIN  M.  GALINSKY 

Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
B.S.,  University  of  Illinois 
M.S.,  University  of  Illinois 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

REV.  JOHN  P.  GALLAGHER,  C.S.Sp. 
Professor  of  Classics 
B.A.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland) 
B.S.,  in  L.S.,  Catholic  University 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University 

OSCAR  GAWRON 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Brooklyn  College 
Ph.D.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn 

AMEDEO  P.  GIORGI 

Professor  of  Psychology 
A.B.,  St.  Joseph's  College 
M.A.,  Fordham  University 
Ph.D.,  Fordham  University 

ANDREW  J.  GLAID,  III 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Duquesne  University 
M.S.,  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

LEO  P.  GOGGIN 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Central  State  College, 

Oklahoma 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

JOHN  B.  GREENSHIELDS 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
M.S.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

FRANZ  B.  GROSS 

Professor  of  International  Affairs 

and  African  Studies 
M.A.,  Harvard  University 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

GEZA  GROSSCHMID 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Director, 
African  Language  Area  Center 
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J.U.D.,  University  of  Pazmany 
Peter,  Budapest 

SOLANGE  BASTELICA  HARRISON 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 
B.A.,  Academy  of  Aix-Marseilles 
B.S.,  Faculte  de  Medicine,  Marseilles 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University 

JACK  W.  HAUSSER 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Case  Institute  of  Technology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

SAMUEL  J.  HAZO 

Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

A.  KENNETH  HESSELBERG 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
B.A.,  St.  Anselm's  College 
M.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Ph.D.,  Catholic  University 

REV.  CORNELIUS  C.  HOLLY,  C.S.Sp. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 
B.A.,  National  University  of  Ireland 
M.A.,  National  University  of  Ireland 
Ph.L.,  University  of  Louvain 

ELEANORE  W.  HOLVECK 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University 
M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

LAWRENCE  R.  HUGO 

Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

JOSEPH  INCREMONA 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Albany  State  Teachers  College 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

JEROME  E.  JANSSEN 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  St.  Norbert  College 
M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin 


CHESTER  A.  JURCZAK 
Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.,  St.  Mary's  College 
M.A.,  Fordham  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

JOSEPH  J.  KEENAN 

Associate  Professor,  English 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

DONALD  H.  KELLANDER 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

CHARLES  D.  KEYES 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma 
M.A.,  University  of  Toronto 
Ph.D.,  Duquesne  University 

ALBERT  C.  LABRIOLA 

Associate  Professor,  English 
B.Ed.,  Duquesne  University 
M.A.T.,  Columbia  University 
M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

REV.  JOSEPH  A.  LAURITIS,  C.S.Sp. 

Professor  of  English 
B.S.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
B.D.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

ROSALINE  H.  LEE 

Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Webster  College 

M.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

REV.  HENRY  LEMMENS,  C.S.Sp. 

Professor  of  German 

B.A.,  equivalent,  Knechtsteden, 

Germany 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati 

NORMAN  C.  LI 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Kenyon  College 

M.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
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PEI-TSING  LIU 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Shanghai 

M.A.,  Boston  University 

Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of  America 

CHARLES  A.  LOCH 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University 

JAMES  G.  LYDON 
Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  Harvard  University 
M.A.,  Boston  University 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

CHARLES  MAES 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  University  of  Denver 
M.A.,  Tulane  University 

REV.  F.  X.  MALINOWSKI,  C.S.Sp. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
B.A.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
B.S.,  Th.,  Fribourg  University 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

WILLIAM  MARKUS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
A.B.,  Harvard  University 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

BRUCE  D.  MARTIN 

Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
B.S.,  (Pharm.),  Albany  College  of 

Pharmacy 
M.S.,  University  of  Illinois 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

HORST  G.  MASCHNER 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Bonn 

PAUL  T.  MASON 
Professor  of  History 
B.S.,  St.  Louis  University 
M.A.,  St.  Louis  University 
Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University 

james  a.  Mcculloch 

Professor  of  Classics 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University 


M.Litt.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

ROBERT  G.  McDERMOT 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

HELENA  A.  MILLER 

Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University 

B.S.  in  Education,  Ohio  State 

University 
M.S.,  Ohio  State  University 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

ROBERT  E.  MITCHELL 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Miami  University 
M.A.,  Duke  University 
M.A.,  Harvard  University 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

REV.  ANTON  P.  MORGENROTH 

Professor  of  Theology 
B.A.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
M.Ed.,  Duquesne  University 
D.Ed.,  Columbia  University 

JOSEPH  R.  MORICE 

Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  LaSalle  College 
M.A.,  Fordham  University 
M.Litt.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

STEPHEN  C.  MORRISON 

Instructor  in  African  Studies 

B.A.,  Oberlin  College 

M.A.,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

DAVID  J.  M.  MUFFETT,  O.B.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Hausa 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

REV.  EDWARD  L.  MURRAY,  C.S.Sp. 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  St.  Vincent  College 
M.A.,  St.  Vincent  College 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.,  Duquesne  University 
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SUSAN  MUTO 
Assistant  Professor 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

REV.  DONALD  NESTI 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology 
B.A.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
S.T.D.,  Gregorian  University 

PAUL  NEUMARKT 

Associate  Professor,  Modern  Languages 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York 
M.A.,  New  York  University 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

JOHN  OPIE 

Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  DePauw  University 
B.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

MANUEL  P.  PERLAS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  Manila  University 
M.S.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

HERBERT  H.  PETIT 

Professor  of  English  Philology 
A.B.,  Transylvania  College 
M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky 
Graduate  Study,  St.  Louis  University 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve  University 

WALTER  J.  PICHL 

Associate  Professor  of  African  Studies 
M.A.,  Orient  Academy 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna 

NORBERT  A.  PILEWSKI 

Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacognosy 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

GEORGE  F.  PROVOST,  JR. 

Professor  of  English 
B.S.,  Louisiana  State  University 
M.A.,  University  of  Oregon 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 


EILEEN  C.  RAIZEN 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  University  of  Oklahoma 
M.S.,  University  of  Oklahoma 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

JEAN  H.  RAMAGE 

Assistant  Professor,  History 
B.S.,  Ursinus  College 
M.A.,  Yale  University 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

J.  ROLAND  E.  RAMIREZ 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Ph.L.,  Le  Saulchoir,  Etiolles,  France 
Ph.D.,  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris 

GENE  A.  RILEY 

Professor  of  Pharmacology  and 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve  University 

HERSHEL  SACHS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  in  E.E.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
M.A.,  Yeshiva  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

JOHN  C.  SALLIS 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  University  of  Arkansas 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 
Ph.D.,  Tulane  University 

JOHN  D.  SCANLON 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
M.A.,  University  of  Detroit 
Ph.D.,  Tulane  University 

MARILYN  SCHAUB 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  Rosary  College 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Fribourg 

KURT  C.  SCHRIEIBER 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York 
A.M.,  Columbia  University 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
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REV.  ANDRE  SCHUWER 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Louvain 

CHARLES  F.  SEBESTA 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

SYDNEY  P.  SHANOR 

Professor  of  Pharmacology 
R.N.,  St.  John's  General  Hospital 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

EMMANUEL  I.  SILLMAN 

Professor  Biology 
B.Sc.,  Bucknell  University 
M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

MARTIN  D.  SNYDER 

Associate  Professor  of  Classics 
A.B.,  Loyola  College 
M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America 
Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of  America 

MICHAEL  W.  STRASSER 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.S.,  St.  Louis  University 
M.A.,  University  of  Toronto 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Toronto 

OMAR  STEWARD 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  University  of  Delaware 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

TATA  SUBHAS 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  Utkal  University,  India 
B.V.Sc,  University  of  Madras,  India 
M.S.,  Utah  State  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

KATHLEEN  TAYLOR 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  University  of  Dayton 
M.S.,  Michigan  State  University 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

STEVEN  P.  THOMAS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 


B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
M.A.,  Indiana  University 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

ROGER  VALEE,  C.S.Sp. 

Assistant  Professor 
Baccalaureat-es-Lettres,  College 

Ste.  Croix,  France 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

REV.  BERT  van  CROONENBURG,  C.S.Sp. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Executive 

Director  of  the  Institute  of  Man 
S.T.B.,  University  of  Fribourg, 

Switzerland 
S.T.L.,  University  of  Fribourg 
S.T.D.,  University  of  Fribourg 

REV.  ADRIAN  van  KAAM,  C.S.Sp. 
Professor  of  Psychology  and 

Director  of  the  Institute  of  Man 
M.O.,  Dutch  Study  Center,  Culemborg 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve  University 

REV.  VLADIMIR  G.  VANCIK 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology 
Ph.L.,  Angelicum,  Rome 
S.T.D.,  Gregorian  University,  Rome 
O.T.B.,  Oriental  Institute,  Rome 

STEPHEN  BELA  VARDY 

Professor  of  History 
B.S.,  John  Carroll  University 
M.A.,  Indiana  University 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

REV.  JOSEPH  L.  VARGA,  C.S.Sp. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Swahili 
B.A.,  St.  Mary's  Semnary 
M.Ed.,  Duquesne  University 

ROLF  von  ECKARTSBERG 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
A.B.,  Dartmouth  College 
M.A.,  Harvard  University 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

JIN  TSAI  WANG 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Oregon  State  University 
M.S.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
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HAROLD  WEBB,  JR. 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Ph.D.,  Brown  University 

BERNARD  J.  WEISS 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  University  of  Illinois 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

IRA  E.  WESSLER 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.,  St.  Lawrence  University 


M.A.,  George  Washington  University 
Ph.D.,  New  School  for  Social  Research 

CHARLES  L.  WINEK 

Professor  of  Toxicology 
B.S.,  Duquesne  University 
M.S.,  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

FRANK  T.  ZBOZNY 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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The  information  contained  in  this  catalog  is  accurate  to  the  date  of  publica- 
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General  Information 


HISTORY 

DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 

Duquesne  University  was  founded  in  1878  by  a  small  band  of  Fathers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  From  its  beginnings  as  a  small  college  of  40  students 
it  has  grown  to  become  an  urban  university  of  over  8000  students  in  eight 
schools.  In  addition  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  other  Schools 
were  established — the  Graduate  School  (1911),  the  School  of  Law  (1911), 
Business  and  Administration  (1913),  Pharmacy  (1925),  Music  (1926), 
Education  (1929),  and  Nursing  (1937).  The  University  offers  36  bacca- 
laureate, two  professional,  42  master's  and  five  doctoral  degree 
programs. 

The  38  acre  campus  is  located  on  a  hilltop  overlooking  the  "Golden 
Triangle"  of  downtown  Pittsburgh.  Within  the  city  yet  apart  from  its 
hectic  atmosphere,  the  University  is  a  haven  for  scholarship  while  at  the 
same  time  affording  its  students  a  wide  variety  of  social,  cultural,  and 
professional  advantages  within  two  or  three  blocks  of  the  foot  of  the 
campus.  Located  here  are  headquarters  of  some  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  America — the  greatest  number  of  such  outside  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  The  renewal  of  business  and  other  activities  in  this,  one  of 
America's  great  metropolitan  centers,  truly  makes  it  the  "Renaissance 
City." 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Administration  and  the  School 
of  Business  and  Administration  date  from  the  founding  in  1913  of  the 
School  of  Accounts  and  Finance.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  School  neces- 
sitated a  constant  broadening  of  the  curriculum  until  it  covered  all  of  the 
business  subjects  of  fundamental  importance.  In  1931  the  School 
assumed  the  name  of  School  of  Business  Administration.  In  1966  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  received  a  status  separate 
from  the  School  of  Business  Administration  activity  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  In  1971  the  name  was  changed  to  the  present  designation  to 
indicate  broader  preparation  for  activity  in  organizations  of  all  types. 
The  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Administration  is  an  accredited 
member  of  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Administration  has  programs 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master 
of  Arts  in  Economics,  Master  of  Science  in  Accounting,  Master  of 
Science  in  Business  Information  Systems,  and  Master  of  Science  in 
Administration. 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration 

The  MBA  program  is  management  oriented  with  decision-making 
objectives.  It  is  developed  as  a  professional  program  leading  to  a  pro- 
fessional terminal  degree.  It  is  directed  to  the  preparation  of  men  and 
women  of  competency  and  acceptable  academic  preparation  to  assume 
managerial  positions  in  business  and  industry. 

The  Master  of  A  rts  in  Economics 

The  graduate  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
Economics  is  designed  for  students  who  have  a  professional  as  well 
as  an  academic  interest  in  economics.  The  curriculum  involves  inten- 
sive study  in  economics,  stressing  development  and  cultivation  of  the 
student's  analytical  abilities. 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Accounting 

The  program  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Accounting  has 
been  designed  to  provide  education  for  professional  and  managerial 
careers  in  accounting  and  is  intended  to  develop  a  high  level  of  pro- 
ficiency in  accounting  while  affording  students  an  awareness  of  the 
environment  and  functions  of  business  generally. 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Business  Information  Systems 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Business 
Information  Systems  has  as  its  objective  the  production  of  graduates 
who  have  acquired  and  developed  sufficient  knowledge  to  establish 
and  manage  a  business  systems  function  in  an  organization. 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Administration 

The  program  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Administration 
is  designed  to  prepare  professional  persons  for  significant  adminis- 
trative activity  in  organizations  of  various  types — hospital  and  health 
care  systems,  public  governmental  agencies,  and  those  involved  in  the 
administration  of  law. 
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Joint  MBA-JD  Program 

The  School  of  Law  and  the  School  of  Business  and  Administration 
maintain  a  program  wherein  students  may  complete  requirements 
for  both  degrees  in  a  reduced  time  schedule.  Candidates  must  be 
accepted  by  the  Admissions  Committees  of  both  Schools. 

FACILITIES 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Administration  is  located  in 
Rockwell  Hall,  a  modern  air-conditioned  classroom  building  at  the 
edge  of  the  University  campus  overlooking  the  "Golden  Triangle"  of 
downtown  Pittsburgh.  Facilities  in  this  building  especially  adapted  for 
administration  instruction  include:  special  seminar  and  conference 
rooms;  a  laboratory  training  room  for  group  sessions;  statistics  and 
accounting  laboratories;  research  and  reference  facilities;  a  reading 
room  for  business  students;  and  the  systems  center. 

SIMULATION  LABORATORY 

The  School  of  Business  Simulation  Laboratory  is  located  in  a  suite  of 
offices  in  Rockwell  Hall.  It  includes  12  conference  rooms,  a  reception 
area,  control  room,  faculty  offices,  and  is  connected  with  an  audio- 
visual classroom. 

Each  of  the  conference  rooms  is  equipped  with  a  television  camera 
and  microphone,  which  are  part  of  a  closed-circuit  television  system 
that  makes  possible  observation  and  recording  of  the  activity  in  the 
individual  conference  rooms.  An  intercom  telephone  system  is  also 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory,  with  phones  in  each  of  the 
conference  rooms,  the  control  room,  and  the  faculty  offices.  Each 
conference  room  also  has  a  calculator,  visual  aid  panels,  sliding  cork 
bulletin  boards,  and  mounted  flip  charts. 

The  connecting  classroom  seats  100  persons  and  has  a  23"  television 
monitor  for  watching  live  or  taped  results  of  the  activities  in  the 
conference  room. 

Facilities  in  the  control  room  include  three  television  monitors, 
two  video  tape  recorders,  and  a  control  panel  for  regulation  of  the 
equipment  in  the  conference  rooms,  for  taping  what  is  viewed,  and 
for  feeding  into  the  monitor  in  the  connecting  classroom. 

SYSTEMS  CENTER 

The  School  of  Business  and  Administration  operates  the  Systems 
Center  of  the  University.  The  activities  of  this  center  are  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  integration  of  computer  support  in  all  courses  of  the  cur- 
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riculum  and  for  the  various  administrative  tasks  of  the  University.  The 
Systems  Center  is  located  in  Rockwell  Hall  and  is  readily  available  to 
students  for  their  class  work  and  research  projects. 

BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

Activity  complementing  direct  instruction  takes  place  in  four  ancillary 
units  grouped  under  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Community  Services. 
All  function  to  provide  students  and  faculty  with  an  opportunity  for 
professional  development  as  well  as  to  provide  services  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  community  at  large. 

Bureau  of  Research 

The  Research  Bureau  carries  out  an  independent  research  program, 
and  cooperates  with  divisions  of  the  school  in  facilitating  the  research 
of  individual  faculty  members. 

Through  the  University  Press,  the  Bureau  issues  monographs  and 
other  publications.  From  time  to  time  contract  research  is  undertaken 
for  business,  community  and  governmental  agencies,  insofar  as  this 
may  fall  within  its  academic  aims  of  discovery  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge. 

The  Bureau  is  a  member  of  the  Association  for  University  Business 
and  Economic  Research,  and  maintains  an  interchange  of  publications 
with  similar  organizations  in  other  universities  throughout  the 
country. 

Center  for  Administration  of  Legal  Systems 

The  Center  serves  as  the  focal  point  for  research  activity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  law.  Its  approach  encompasses  the  outlook  and  makes  use  of 
the  investigative  techniques  of  the  physical  scientist,  the  educator,  the 
lawyer,  the  social  scientist,  the  behavioral  scientist,  and  the  adminis- 
trator. Present  research  activities  include  studies  of  the  interactions  of 
law  and  psychology,  the  administration  and  management  of  the  courts, 
educational  programs  in  fundamentals  of  the  law  for  youth. 

The  Center  also  serves  as  the  coordinating  agency  for  education  and 
training  programs  of  a  non-credit  nature  for  persons  currently  em- 
ployed within  the  legal  system.  Such  programs  are  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  specific  groups  and  agencies.  The  objectives,  content,  time 
and  length  of  all  programs  are  cooperatively  determined  with  the 
agency  involved.  The  Center  calls  upon  professionally  trained  practi- 
tioners from  the  legal  community  as  well  as  full-time  faculty  to  instruct 
in  these  programs. 
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Center  for  Economic  Education 

The  Center  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  initiating  and  promot- 
ing economic  education  in  the  society  at  large.  More  specifically  it 
develops  and  coordinates  economic  education  within  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Tri-State  area  where  the  primary  thrust  of  the  Center 
focuses  on  upgrading  economic  literacy  and  teaching  competency  in 
the  school  systems  of  the  area. 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

The  Division  conducts  management  training  programs  for  industry 
ranging  from  the  foreman  level  up  through  executive  personnel,  touch- 
ing every  phase  of  management  to  make  the  individual  a  better 
rounded  person  in  meeting  the  current  demands  of  business. 

Also  administered  are  non-credit  programs  which  consist  of  courses 
in  business  administration,  the  social  sciences,  English  and  speech  and 
special  areas.  These  courses  are  offered  for  the  continuing  education  of 
adults  in  the  community. 

UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  University  Library  has  a  collection  of  more  than  333,000  volumes, 
subscribes  to  more  than  4,100  periodicals  and  possesses  a  large  collec- 
tion of  materials  in  microprint,  as  well  as  tapes,  slides,  records  and 
filmstrips.  There  are  also  certain  outstanding  specialized  collections. 

One  of  these  is  the  African  Collection  which  supports  the  program 
of  the  Institute  of  African  Affairs,  and  serves  also  as  a  regional 
resource  in  the  areas  of  anthropology,  linguistics  and  economics.  The 
African  Collection  contains  more  than  6,850  books  as  well  as  a  collec- 
tion of  pamphlets,  microfilms,  tapes  and  records.  It  subscribes  to  more 
than  290  journals. 

The  Rabbi  Herman  Hailperin  Collection  is  another  specialized 
resource.  It  contains  nearly  3,000  volumes  reflecting  the  history  of 
Christian  and  Jewish  scholarship  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  University  Library  cooperates  with  the  academic  libraries  and 
with  certain  special  libraries  in  the  area.  The  Reference  Department  of 
the  University  Library  will  assist  students  in  making  any  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  collections  of  these  libraries. 

Library  hours  for  the  regular  sessions,  the  summer  sessions  and  the 
vacation  periods  are  listed  in  the  Student  Library  Manual.  This 
manual,  which  is  issued  to  each  new  student,  contains  a  floor  plan  of 
the  Library  and  instructions  for  the  use  of  all  library  facilities. 
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PLACEMENT 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  offers  its  full  services  to 
graduate  students  at  the  University.  A  credential  file  should  be  estab- 
lished or  brought  up-to-date  by  each  graduate  who  wishes  to  utilize 
these  services. 


Admission  Information 


Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Administration 
is  based  upon  the  applicant's  academic  record  in  his  undergraduate 
work  and  his  score  on  the  appropriate  test.  A  personal  interview  may 
be  arranged  by  appointment  after  submission  of  application  material. 
Students  are  admitted  in  both  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  who  have  completed  undergraduate  work  in  an  accredited 
institution  are  eligible  for  admission,  provided  they  have  an  acceptable 
quality  point  average.  No  specific  undergraduate  course  prerequisites 
or  fields  of  concentration  are  required  except  that  candidates  must 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  mathematics  through  calculus  upon  ad- 
mission to  the  graduate  programs. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  present  an  acceptable  score  on 
the  appropriate  test: 

For  Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master  of  Science  in 
Accounting,  Master  of  Science  in  Administration  and  Master  of 
Science  in  Business  Information  Systems  Applicants.  The  Admission 
Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business  is  required  of  all  candidates  for 
admission  to  these  programs.  Students  should  make  arrangements  for 
taking  this  test  with  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  Official  request  sheets  for  the  application 
form  are  available  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  and  Administration. 

For  Master  of  Arts  in  Economics  Applicants.  All  entering  candi- 
dates are  required  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  in- 
cluding the  advanced  test  in  economics.  Each  student  should  make 
his  own  reservation  for  taking  this  test  by  communicating  with  the 
Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
08540.  Official  request  sheets  for  the  application  form  and  the  GRE 
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Bulletin  from  the  testing  service  are  available  at  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Administra- 
tion. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

Students  desiring  to  enroll  should  secure  the  necessary  admission 
forms  and  materials  from  the  office  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
and  Administration.  The  following  steps  should  then  be  taken: 

(1)  Application  for  Admission  Form.  This  form  should  be  com- 
pleted and  returned  with  a  check  for  $25.00  to  cover  the  application 
fee. 

(2)  References.  The  student  should  submit  the  names  of  two  persons 
— preferably  teachers  and/or  employers — to  whom  the  Admissions 
Committee  can  write  immediately  for  information  concerning  the 
applicant. 

(3)  Official  Transcripts.  Official  transcript(s)  should  also  be  sent  to 
the  Assistant  Dean's  office.  A  transcript  must  be  received  from  each 
institution  previously  attended,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
transcript  of  the  last  institution  attended  lists  the  record  at  the  other 
institutions  and  regardless  of  whether  or  not  credit  was  received. 

(4)  Appropriate  Test.  The  candidate  for  admission  should  complete 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  taking  the  appropriate  test.  Foreign 
Students.  In  addition  to  the  steps  above,  all  foreign  applicants  must 
(a)  present  official  test  scores  from  the  test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language  (administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service)  for 
evaluation,  and  (b)  submit  a  statement  of  proper  financial  security 
covering  the  period  of  the  matriculation  for  the  degree. 

ACCEPTANCE 

Reasonably  soon  after  all  necessary  admission  materials  have  been 
received,  the  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  and 
Administration  will  mail  the  prospective  entrant  official  notification 
of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  for  graduate  study. 

REGISTRATION 

After  a  student  has  been  accepted  for  admission  and  has  been  provided 
with  the  approved  program  he  is  to  pursue,  he  will  present  himself  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Administration  office  for  final 
endorsement  and  instructions  on  how  to  complete  registration. 
Students  are  obliged  to  register  before  each  term  during  which  they 
propose  to  attend  courses.  The  written  approval  of  the  Assistant  Dean 
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is  required  in  advance  of  each  registration  for  any  course  creditable 
towards  the  degree.  The  registration  days  and  hours  are  listed  in  the 
University  Calendar.  Registration  is  considered  complete  only  when 
all  charges  are  paid  or  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Business  Office. 


Financial  Information 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  tuition  and  fees  herein 
at  any  time.  All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only.  For  yearly  total, 
double  amounts  where  applicable. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Application  Fee  (Non-refundable) $  25.00 

Tuition,  per  semester  hour  credit   81.00 

plus  the  University  Fee  as  follows: 

0-4  credits,  per  semester  27.00 

5-8  credits,  per  semester  51.00 

9-11  credits,  per  semester  72.00 

12  credits  and  above,  per  semester 102.50 

Late  Registration  Fee  $  10.00 

This   fee  is   charged   to   all   students   registering  later 

than  the  last  day  of  the  regular  registration  period. 
Condition  Examination  Fee $  10.00 

This    fee   is   charged   for   each   condition   and   special 

examination  for  removal  of  "X"  grades.  It  is  payable 

in  advance. 

Change  of  Course  Fee 5.00 

Auditor's  Fees,  per  semester  hour 81.00 

The  fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those  regularly 

matriculated  students. 

Master's  Thesis  Fee 25.00 

Graduate  Fee — Master's  Degree 40.00 

ROOM  AND  BOARD 

Graduate  students  should  make  application  for  dormitory  residence 
to  the  Director  of  Housing,  who  will  forward  the  necessary  residency 
forms  to  the  student. 
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The  University  requires  that  a  pre-payment  of  $100.00,  which  is 
applicable  to  the  following  semester's  room  and  board  account,  ac- 
company all  room  reservations  or  renewals. 

In  addition,  a  damage  deposit  of  $50.00  must  accompany  each  initial 
housing  contract.  This  deposit  is  retained  by  the  University  throughout 
the  period  of  residency.  If  no  damage  deductions  are  incurred  and 
the  room  key  and  I.D.  card  returned,  the  full  amount  of  the  deposit  is 
refunded  at  final  termination  of  residency. 

Reservations  are  made  on  a  semester  basis:  August  to  December, 
January  to  May.  Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  orientation  or  regis- 
tration period.  All  students  occupying  University  dormitory  rooms 
are  required  to  take  their  meals  at  the  Resident  Dining  Hall. 

All  resident  students  must  present  evidence  of  health  and  accident 
insurance  coverage;  such  coverage  is  available  through  the  University. 

The  University  does  not  provide  dromitory  accommodations  for 
married  students. 

The  right  to  modify  these  charges  if  exigencies  require  such  action 
is  reserved  by  the  University. 


Regular  Session 

Room  and  Board* 

Per  Semester 

Single 

$857.50 

Double 

652.50 

Summer  Session 

Room  and  Board* 

Eight  Weeks 

Six  Weeks 

Single 

$388.00 

$291.00 

Double 

344.00 

258.00 

Twenty  meals  per  week,  meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes. 

Those  desiring  residency  for  the  Summer  Sessions  should  make 
reservations  with  the  Director  of  Housing  no  later  than  May  31.  A 
deposit  of  $10.00  must  accompany  each  application.  After  occupancy, 
the  deposit  is  applied  toward  the  room  and  board  expenses.  This 
deposit  is  not  refunded  if  the  room  is  not  occupied. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  graduate  assistantships  are  available.  These  are 
assigned  on  a  competitive  basis  to  full-time  students  who  have  com- 
pleted their  undergraduate  work  with  distinction.  Appointments, 
which  are  made  after  the  applicant  has  been  accepted  for  admission, 
are  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Reappointments  may  be  made  for  a 
second  year  upon  a  basis  *of  proved  competence  and  satisfactory 
academic  performance. 
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Graduate  assistants  are  expected  to  work  20  hours  a  week;  they 
may  work  in  the  various  departments  of  the  undergraduate  school, 
assisting  faculty  members,  or  in  the  Systems  Center. 

Interested  students  should  request  an  Assistantship  Application 
Form  from  the  office  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 


Academic  Policies 


RESIDENCE 

Course  requirements  are  to  be  met  in  residence.  No  graduate  credit 
is  allowable  for  work  done  by  correspondence  or  in  extension  courses. 

TRANSFERRED  GRADUATE  CREDIT 

With  the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  and  Administration,  graduate  work  done  at  other  accredited 
institutions  may  be  offered  in  partial  fulfillment  of  course  require- 
ments. An  official  transcript  of  such  graduate  work  must  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Dean.  Credits  will  be  allowed  for  only  those 
courses  in  which  the  content  is  suitable  and  the  academic  attainment 
satisfactory  as  determined  by  the  Academic  Progress  Committee.  A 
maximum  of  six  credits  may  be  accepted  toward  the  Master's  degree. 

THESIS 

Candidates  for  the  MBA  degree  may  present  a  thesis.  Registration 
for  the  course  in  Thesis  (three  credits)  is  to  be  made  according  to  the 
usual  procedure  (maximum  six  credits). 

Students  engaged  in  thesis  writing  should  be  careful  to  note  the 
specific  requirements  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Dean  of  the 
School. 

Theses  become  the  permanent  propety  of  the  University  and  may 
not  be  wholly  or  partially  published  elsewhere  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  University.  This  consent  can  be  secured  through  the 
office  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Administration. 

CLASS  SESSIONS 

Classes  are  scheduled  throughout  the  day  and  evening  hours.  Fulltime 
students  are  expected  to  be  able  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  classes 
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as  scheduled.  Students  who  are  employed  will  be  limited  in  the  number 
of  credits  they  may  take  during  any  particular  semester.  Each  student 
should  consult  with  the  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  and  Administration  to  work  out  in  advance  both  his  program 
as  well  as  his  semester  course  load. 

Comprehensive  coursework  is  offered  primarily  in  the  Fall  and 
Spring  semesters.  Summer  session  offerings  are  limited. 

GRADING 

The  following  grades,  definitions  and  numerical  points  shall  be  given 
to  indicate  the  performance  of  a  graduate  student  in  all  courses: 

A  —  Excellent  performance,  clearly  outstanding  and  distinguishes  the 
student  in  terms  of  academic  excellence.  (4.0  points) 

B  —  Indicates  the  performance  which  is  clearly  acceptable  for  gradu- 
ate level  work.  (3.0) 

C  —  Marginal  or  minimally  acceptable  performance  for  graduate 
level  work;  course  credit  is  given.  (2.0  points) 

F  —  Failure.  Unacceptable  performance,  no  course  credit.  (0  points) 

I  —  Incomplete.  The  grade  represents  incomplete  course  work  and 
shall  be  removed  within  the  following  regular  semester.  If  not 
removed  within  the  period,  the  "I"  becomes  the  permanent 
grade.  No  course  credit  nor  numerical  points  are  given. 

X  —  Indicates  absence  from  final  examination.  This  grade  must  be 
removed  within  one  week  after  the  date  of  the  examination 
through  a  make-up  examination,  otherwise,  the  final  course 
grade  shall  be  "F"  (failure). 

W  —  Indicates  official  withdrawal  from  one  or  more  courses  pro- 
cessed through  the  Assistant  Dean's  office.  Withdrawal  may  be 
requested  at  the  student's  discretion  until  the  end  of  the  10th 
week  of  the  semester;  thereafter,  the  withdrawal  will  be  granted 
only  in  a  case  of  emergency  as  evidenced  by  a  written  statement 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Dean  and  course  instruc- 
tor. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  one  or  more  courses  under  any  other 
conditions,  all  course  grades  shall  be  reported  by  the  faculty  as 
"F"  (failure). 

ACADEMIC  STANDING 

It  is  assumed  that  all  graduate  students  shall  do  graduate  level  work 
commensurate  with  high  standards  of  preparation  for  a  professional 
career.  A  student  shall  maintain  good  academic  standing  at  all  times. 
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Good    academic    standing    shall    require   cumulative    quality    point 
average  of  3.0  for  all  graduate  course  work. 

TIME  FOR  COMPLETION 

All  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  must  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  six  calendar  years  after  admission  to  a  program. 

WAIVERS 

Core  I  courses  may  be  waived  for  entering  students  with  an  under- 
graduate degree  in  business  from  a  school  with  a  program  accredited 
by  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 
Students  from  other  schools  may  qualify  by  test.  All  requests  for 
waivers  must  be  made  and  test  taken  prior  to  entry  into  the  program. 
Credits  waived  in  the  MBA  program  count  toward  the  total  of  48 
required.  In  all  other  programs,  coursework  waived  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  by  other  courses. 


Program  Descriptions 


MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  has  been  designed 
to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  general  management  careers 
in  business  and  public  administration.  The  curriculum  emphasizes 
a  broad  managerial  approach  rather  than  concentrations  in  major 
fields  such  as  marketing,  finance,  and  accounting  which  prepare  for 
specialized  staff  positions. 

Duquesne's  MBA  program  recognizes  that  the  modern  business 
manager  must  have  a  breadth  of  perspective,  including  an  understand- 
ing of  the  multifunctional  nature  of  management's  responsibility 
together  with  the  ability  to  integrate  human,  financial,  and  material 
resources  to  achieve  organizational  objectives.  Cognizant  of  the 
economic,  legal,  political,  social,  and  international  environment  within 
which  business  operates,  he  must  be  aware  of  the  interaction  of 
business  with  the  environment:  the  influence  of  external  forces  upon 
business  decisions  and  the  impact  of  business  decisions  upon  the 
economy. 
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As  a  decision  maker,  the  business  executive  must  be  highly  pro- 
ficient at  managerial  problem-solving.  This  includes  the  ability  to 
recognize  and  define  problems;  to  critically  judge,  evaluate  and  analyze 
pertinent  data;  and  to  arrive  at  sound,  rational  solutions.  He  must  be 
able  to  apply  the  techniques  of  the  quantitative  tools,  basic  social 
science  concepts,  and  ethical  standards  to  the  decision-making  process. 

As  a  business  manager  in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  he  must  have  an 
adaptability  and  flexibility  to  keep  pace  with  changing  needs.  So  that 
he  may  be  a  sensitive,  responsible,  and  effective  agent  of  change,  he 
must  possess  imagination  and  an  intellectual  curiosity.  His  under- 
standing and  appreciation  for  research  should  mean  that  he  will  not 
only  encourage  research,  but  also  be  able  to  direct  and  participate  in 
research  activities  himself  and  be  capable  of  making  practical  applica- 
tions of  research  findings. 

Accordingly,  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  at 
Duquesne  seeks: 

•  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  interrelationship  of  the  dif- 
ferent functional  aspects  of  management  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  coordinate  them  in  setting  and  achieving  the  goals  of  the  firm. 

•  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  basic  concepts  of  the  social, 
political,  legal,  economic,  and  international  forces  which  influence  and 
are  influenced  by  business. 

•  to  develop  analytical  habits  of  thought  and  skill  in  scientific 
analysis  of  situations. 

•  to  refine  decision  making  and  problem  solving  abilities  to  a  high 
degree  of  skill. 

•  to  foster  creativity,  along  with  a  willingness  to  change  and  to 
accept  change. 

•  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  research  tech- 
niques and  an  appreciation  for  research  findings. 

•  to  improve  oral  and  written  communication  skills. 

•  to  develop  those  personal  qualities  necessary  for  managerial 
success,  such  as  leadership,  integrity,  persistence,  and  the  ability  to 
adjust. 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  must 
complete  48  credits  with  the  following  courses  represented: 
Core  I 

511  Analytical  Methods 

512  Administrative  Management 

513  Economic  Concepts 

514  Accounting  and  Financial  Concepts 

Core  II  and  III 

516  Organizational  Behavior 

517  Environment  of  Business 

621  Accounting  Management 

622  Financial  Management 

623  Managerial  Decision  Making 

624  Research  Methods 

Elective  coursework  may  be  selected  from  all  offerings  in  the 
graduate  programs  in  the  School  of  Business  and  Administration, 
providing,  however,  that  other  prerequisites  are  met. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ADMINISTRATION 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Administration  has  been  designed  to  prepare 
professionals  for  administrative  activity  in  a  wide  variety  of  organiza- 
tions other  than  business.  The  administration  of  law  in  courts,  correc- 
tions, and  control  systems,  the  administration  of  public  agencies  at  the 
federal,  state,  and  municipal  level,  hospital  and  health  care  systems 
administration  all  represent  areas  of  challenge  for  the  professional  in 
service  to  society  today. 

Entry  into  this  program  is  restricted  to  graduates  of  an  under- 
graduate program  in  business  administration  that  meets  the  require- 
ments identified  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business  as  the  common  body  of  knowledge  in  this  area.  Those  ap- 
plicants not  meeting  this  requirement  must  take  course  work  equiv- 
alent to  that  program. 

ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  complete  33  credits  from  courses 
including  the  following: 
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516  Organizational  Behavior 

517  Environment  of  Business 

Electives  are  to  be  selected  from  the  following  concentrations: 

1.  Concentration  in  Health  Care  Administration 
538  Managerial  Accounting 

548  Management  Information  Systems 

613  Hospital  Administration 

614  Public  Administration 
622  Financial  Management 
624  Research  Methods 

2.  Concentration  in  Public  Administration 
538  Managerial  Accounting 

543  Management  Information  Systems 

554  Urban  and  Regional  Economics 

614  Public  Administration 

615  Expenditure  and  Taxation  Analysis 
624  Research  Methods 

3.  Concentration  in  Legal  Systems  Administration 
538  Managerial  Accounting 

543  Management  Information  Systems 
554  Urban  and  Regional  Economics 

611  Legal  Systems 

612  Administration  of  Justice 

614  Public  Administration 

615  Expenditure  and  Taxation  Analysis 
624  Research  Methods 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  ECONOMICS 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  MA  in  Economics  program  gives  the  student  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  advanced  study  in  economics  and  to  investigate  in  depth  one 
particular  area  of  special  interest  to  him. 

One  objective  of  the  program  is  to  prepare,  interest,  and  encourage 
students  to  pursue  further  study  in  a  Ph.D.  program.  The  completion 
of  the  program  will  also  enable  students  to  seek  employment  in 
government,  labor,  industry,  as  well  as  academic  institutions. 
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ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Academic  Program.  The  program  consists  of  five  distinct  parts:  (1) 
mastery  of  statistical  analysis  and  techniques  as  needed  background 
for  further  study;  (2)  intensive  study  of  the  micro  and  macro  aspects 
of  the  economy;  (3)  a  designated  amount  of  work  in  elective  areas, 
some  of  which  may  be  taken  outside  the  economics  department;  (4) 
final  comprehensive  examination;  (5)  an  acceptable  research  paper. 
Comprehensive  Examination.  This  consists  of  an  oral  examination 
which  seeks  to  test  the  student's  mastery  in  the  field  of  economics  and 
is  given  in  conjunction  with  the  defense  of  the  research  paper.  The 
student  will  be  tested  as  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  economic  analy- 
sis. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

30  credits  required 

Required  Courses  (9  credits) 
511  Analytical  Methods 

551  Theory  of  Demand,  Production  and  Prices 

552  Theory  of  Income,  Output,  and  Employment 

Elective  Courses  (21  credits) 

Selected  from  all  economics  courses 

Students  who  have  not  completed  9  hours  of  Economics  in  their 
undergraduate  program  must  take  513  Economic  Concepts  prior  to 
taking  other  courses.  Credit  for  this  course  does  not  count  toward 
completion  of  requirements  for  the  degree,  M.A.  in  Economics. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ACCOUNTING 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Accounting  is  designed  to  provide  the 
requisite  knowledge  for  those  seeking  professional  careers  in  account- 
ing as  public  practitioners,  industrial  executives  or  teachers.  It  is  not 
designed  for  the  student  who  is  striving  to  become  an  expert  tech- 
nician. Conceptual  understanding  is  stressed  over  acquiring  pro- 
cedural skills  and  the  program  is  characterized  by  an  interdisciplinary 
approach. 

Courses  are  required  in  economics  and  the  behavioral  sciences  to 
indicate  the  economic  forces  which  affect  business  decisions  and  to 
give  the  student  an  awareness  of  the  environment  and  functions  of 
business  generally.  The  relationship  of  demand  and  price,  the  behavior 
of  costs  and  their  impact  on  executive  decisions  are  considered.  The 
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behavior  of  individuals  and  groups  who  make  up  business  organiza- 
tions is  studied.  Cognizant  of  the  advent  of  the  computer  and  the 
increasing  application  of  quantitative  techniques  to  business  problems 
and  decision  making,  course  work  in  mathematics,  statistics,  and 
probability  oriented  to  the  computer  is  required. 

Despite  the  breadth  of  the  program,  professional  expertise  in  ac- 
counting is  advanced  by  course  work  designed  to  impart  a  mastery  of 
accounting  theory,  functions,  and  the  application  of  accounting  con- 
cepts. The  program  is  also  structured  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  overall  purposes  of  the  accounting  system  and  an  appreciation  of 
how  it  can  help  executives  to  select  goals,  formulate  plans  for  their 
attainment,  investigate  deviations  from  selected  goals,  and  reselect 
goals. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

The  following  undergraduate  prerequisites  must  be  satisfied  prior  to 
entry  into  the  program. 

15  credits  in  accounting 

6  credits  in  Economics 

6  credits  in  Mathematics  through  Calculus 

6  credits  in  Statistics 
The  prerequisite  in  Economics  may  be  satisfied  by  513  Economic  Con- 
cepts. The  credits  in  Statistics  may  be  satisfied  by  511  Analytical 
Methods. 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Accounting  program  consists  of  30  se- 
mester hours;  15  credits  are  required,  15  elective,  with  a  minimum  of 
15  credits  in  Accounting. 

Required  Courses 

512  Administrative  Management 

543  Management  Information  Systems 

626  Operations  Research 

631  Accounting  Theory  and  Practice 

632  Advanced  Accounting  Theory  and  Practice 

Electives,  at  Least 

Three  courses,  or  nine  semester  hours,  from  the  following  list: 

531  International  Accounting 

532  Selected  Problem  areas  of  Accounting 

533  Cost  Concepts  in  Administration 

534  Cases  in  Public  Accounting  Practice 

535  Cases  in  Industrial  Accounting 

536  Taxes  as  a  Basis  for  Managerial  Decisions 
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537  Social  and  Ethical  Influences  on  Accounting 

538  Managerial  Accounting 

One  course,  three  semester  hours,  from  the  following: 

517  Environment  of  Business 

558  Macroeconomics 

625  The  Market 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BUSINESS  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Business  Information  Systems  program  pro- 
vides the  basic  course  work  for  a  graduate  to  design  and  manage  a 
central  data  processing  service.  The  primary  emphasis  is  placed  on 
systems  analysis  and  computer  program  development  with  secondary 
emphasis  on  computer  hardware,  mathematical  techniques,  and  model 
building  techniques.  Extensive  work  in  computer  organization  and 
efficient  computer  usage  is  included. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

30  credits  required 

The  following  undergraduate  prerequisites  must  be  satisfied: 
6  credits,  Accounting 

6  credits,  Finance  (both  satisfied  by  514,  621,  622) 
6  credits,  Economics  (satisfied  by  513) 
3  credits,  Organizational  Behavior  (satisfied  by  516) 
6  credits,  Mathematics  through  calculus 
6  credits,  Probability  and  Statistics  (satisfied  by  511) 
plus  facility  in  programming  in  a  common  computer  language 

The  following  24  credit  hours  are  required: 

541  Data  Processing 

542  Macro  Instruction  for  Computers 

543  Management  Information  Systems 

544  Data  Processing  Management 

641  Numerical  Procedures 

642  Computers  for  Decision  Making 

643  Simulation 

649  Research  Problems 

Six  credits  may  be  selected  from  the  following  list: 
517  Environment  of  Business 
558  Macroeconomics 
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623  Managerial  Decision  Making 
625  The  Market 


Course  Descriptions 


ADMINISTRATION 

511.  Analytic  Methods.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  probability  and  statistical  decision-making  with 
applications  in  business  and  economics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  through  calculus. 

512.  Administrative  Management.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  origins  of  management  and  the 
contributory  bodies  of  knowledge  that  have  been  emphasized.  The  various  functions 
and  areas  of  management  are  stressed  with  the  greatest  emphasis  being  placed  upon 
ethical  concepts,  decision-making,  and  marketing  management. 

513.  Economic  Concepts.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  fundamental  analytical  concepts  in  Micro  and 
Macro  Economics.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  functioning  of  the  market,  con- 
siderations of  economic  efficiency,  externalities,  and  choices  and  their  implications 
in  the  application  of  economic  policies. 

514.  Accounting  and  Financial  Concepts.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts  and  applications  of  fiscal  control  methods  in  organi- 
zations. Data  gathering,  reporting,  and  use  of  accounting  and  financial  information  in 
an  administrative  setting  are  stressed. 

516.  Organizational  Behavior.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  integrative  approach  to  the  study  of  human  behavior  on  an  individual  basis  and  in 
a  group  setting.  Use  of  empirical  evidence  from  multidisciplinary  research  as  the  basis 
for  development  of  a  conceptual  structure  to  study  human  functioning  in  organiza- 
tions. 

517.  Environment  of  Business  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  intensive  review  of  legal  and  social  interactions  in  advanced  societies.  Problems  of 
social  change,  legal  institutions,  corporate  power,  individual  freedom,  government 
liability,  and  the  rule  of  law  as  the  focus  for  discussion  of  further  specific  questions 
facing  the  manager  in  an  economic  and  social  setting.  Social  responsibility  of  business- 
men in  decision-making  is  an  ultimate  consideration. 

611.  Legal  Systems.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Systems  analysis  of  the  legal  process  with  emphasis  on  the  role  and  function  of  the 
administrator  within  that  process. 

612.  Administration  of  Justice.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Exploration  of  the  nature  of  law,  its  development  and  role  in  modern  society;  under- 
standing of  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  persons,  acquaintance  with  legal  processes 
and  procedures;  understanding  of  legal  reasoning.  Awareness  of  areas  of  legal  concern 
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to  the  administrator — such  as  labor,  anti-trust,  environmental  controls,  etc. — 
developed  by  using  them  as  illustrations  of  the  above. 

613.  Hospital  Administration.  Credit,  Three  hours 

To  expose  the  students  to  hospital  organization  and  theories  of  administration  as 
applied  to  hospitals  and  related  health  facilities;  to  acquaint  the  students  with  current 
issues  in  the  health  care  field  through  extensive  reading  of  the  literature  on  the  basis 
for  discussion  of  the  major  concepts  and  applications. 

614.  Public  Administration.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  content  of  public  management  and  to  the 
work  of  the  public  manager  at  federal,  state,  and  local  government  levels,  with  heavy 
emphasis  to  problem-solving,  decision-making,  and  to  the  use  of  significant  mana- 
gerial tools  and  techniques.  It  also  compares  and  contrasts  public  and  private 
management  and  links  management  theory  and  practice. 

615.  Expenditure  and  Taxation  Analysis.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  welfare  economics  and  a  determination  of  when  free 
markets  attain  economic  efficiency  and  when  they  fail.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  evaluat- 
int  government  and  non-profit  institutional  spending  in  terms  of  economic  efficiency 
via  benefit-cost  (cost-effectiveness)  analysis.  The  economic  consequences  of  various 
tax  systems  are  analyzed.  Models  are  used  to  determine  (theoretically  and  empirically) 
optimal  sized  non-profit  institutions  by  function. 

621.  Accounting  Management.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  origin,  processing,  use,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  data  in  busi- 
ness organizations. 

622.  Financial  Management.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  introduction  to  fundamental  techniques  of  financial  analysis;  examination  of  the 
application  of  these  techniques  to  reporting,  planning,  controlling,  and  evaluating 
business  activity.  Prerequisites:  511,  514,  621. 

623.  Managerial  Decision-Making.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Techniques  of  the  case  method  and  role  playing  are  combined  in  a  simulated  business 
environment  in  which  students  assume  responsibility  for  major  managerial  functions 
in  a  group  of  competing  firms.  The  course  provides  guided  experience  in  managerial 
decision-making  under  conditions  of  competition  and  uncertainty,  and  offers  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  apply  and  develop  his  skills  of  analysis  and  human  relations 
in  dealing  with  his  fellow  managers  and  outside  groups  such  as  boards  of  directors, 
auditors,  and  union  representatives.  Prerequisite:  30  credit  hours. 

624.  Research  Methods.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  concepts  and  applications  prerequisite  to  conducting  research  in 
behavioral  systems.  Concentration  on  data  collection  proceeds  from  the  individual 
level  to  that  on  a  broad  industrial  or  national  scale.  The  design  of  research  techniques 
and  the  meaningful  organization  of  data  is  a  fundamental  objective  of  the  activity  in 
this  unit. 

625.  The  Market.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  market.  Study  the  motivation  and  behavior  of  the 
individual  consumer,  the  industrial  purchaser,  the  government  and  institutional 
buyer;  problems  and  ramifications  of  entering  and  operating  successfully  in  the 
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international  market;  relation  and  effect  of  marketing  activities  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  firm.  Also,  consideration  of  such  aspects  of  the  marketing  function  as 
pricing,  product  planning  and  promotion,  market  research  and  analysis.  Prerequisite: 
511. 

626.  Operations  Research.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  use  of  economic  analysis  in  the  decision-making  process,  applying 
models  of  economic  theory  to  practical  management  policy  problems  of  the  firm  as 
the  decision-making  unit.  Concepts  of  analysis  such  as  demand,  costs  and  profits  are 
drawn  upon  and  modified  in  ways  that  will  make  them  useful  for  executive  directors. 
Cases  and  methods  of  econometrics  and  market  research  are  introduced  and  evalu- 
ated. Prerequisites:  511,  513. 

627.  International  Management  Practices.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  political  and  other  social  influences  upon  managerial  decision-making. 
The  student  is  introduced  to  the  variations  in  practice  and  operations  within  organiza- 
tions and  between  units  in  a  national  and  international  milieu  discussed  after  a 
delineation  of  the  fundamental  contributions  of  ideology,  sovereignty,  and  tech- 
nology. 

628.  Law  for  the  Executive.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Exploration  of  areas  of  legal  concern  to  the  executive  in  his  relations  with  employees, 
competitors,  customers  and  clients,  the  community,  governmental  administrative 
agencies  and  individuals  or  constituencies  within  the  corporate  structure. 

698,  699.  Thesis.  Credit,  Six  hours 

Writing  of  the  thesis  and  oral  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  research  investigation 
before  a  faculty  board. 


ACCOUNTING 

531.  International  Accounting.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  course  focuses  attention  on  problems  of  an  international  nature  and  injects  the 
broadest  possible  perspective  into  the  development  and  application  of  accounting 
thought.  The  subject  matter  covers  basic  accounting  concepts,  such  as  the  use  of 
replacement  values  in  accounts  or  the  most  reasonable  premise  of  financial  statement 
consolidation  for  purposes  of  reporting  to  stockholders.  It  also  covers  differences  in 
methods  and  procedures,  for  example,  in  the  translation  of  foreign  currency  amounts 
and  in  international  pecularities  of  providing  for  depreciation. 

532.  Selected  Problem  Areas  of  Accounting.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Special  attention  is  given  in  this  course  to  the  more  selective  areas  in  accounting 
requiring  specialized  study.  Basic  course  content  will  change  as  the  emphasis  on 
pertinent  subject  matter  becomes  more  demanding.  Areas,  such  as  hospital  and 
municipal  accounting,  estates  and  trusts,  and  accounting  for  pensions  are  examples  of 
topics  that  will  be  considered. 

533.  Cost  Concepts  in  Administration.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  cost  will  consist  of  a  critical  analysis  of  cost  concepts  as  they  reflect  upon  the 
administrative  process.  The  recognition  and  selection  of  cost  data  especially  ap- 
propriate to  the  planning  and  control  function  of  management  will  be  the  principal 
aim.  It  is  hoped  that  the  accountant  will  become  aware  of  management's  need  for 
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special  information  for  special  purposes;  and  the  manager  will  understand  not  only  the 
data  made  available  to  him  but  also  be  selective  in  the  data  requested. 

534.  Cases  in  Public  Accounting  Practice.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  case  approach  is  followed.  Types  and  methods  of  solution  of  professional  prob- 
lems in  public  accounting.  Practice  in  analyzing  and  solving  a  wide  variety  of  such 
problems. 

535.  Cases  in  Industrial  Accounting.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Detailed  case  studies  of  the  techniques  of  cost  accounting,  internal  auditing  and  con- 
trollership.  This  course  is  not  intended  to  provide  technical  training  in  accounting; 
it  assumes  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  accounting.  The  cases  are  designed  to 
provide  the  student  a  means  of  gaining  an  understanding  of  an  important  dimension 
of  the  management  function  of  accounting. 

536.  Taxes  as  a  Basis  for  Managerial  Decisions.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  is  concerned  with  business  decisions  in  areas  where  taxation  plays  an 
important  role.  It  deals  with  the  tax  background  that  management  must  have  in  order 
to  make  its  day-to-day  decisions,  and  describes  those  phases  of  taxation  which  are 
general  elective  responsibilities. 

537.  Social  and  Ethical  Influences  on  Accounting.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  course  investigates  the  field  of  accounting  theory  in  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  other  social  sciences.  Thus,  inquiries  are  made  in  economic  theory,  biology, 
psychology  and  social  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  and  management  science. 

538.  Managerial  Accounting.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  uses  and  limitations  of  accounting  in  management  measures  of  per- 
formance and  decision-making.  This  course  emphasizes  the  attention  directing  and 
problem-solving  functions  of  accounting. 

631.  Accounting  Theory  and  Practice.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  broad  examination  of  the  major  theoretical  concepts  underlying  accounting  theory 
and  practice.  Basic  concepts  underlying  the  determination  and  timing  of  income,  asset 
valuation,  liabilities,  corporate  stock  equities,  and  other  fundamental  accounting 
areas  are  examined  in  detail.  The  basic  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop  the  breadth  of 
viewpoint  and  perspective  that  is  needed  for  today's  practice.  Another  basic  objective 
is  to  impart  to  students  the  philosophy  and  basic  methodology  of  research  and  to 
develop  ideas  for  comprehensive  research. 

632.  Advanced  Accounting  Theory  and  Practice.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Development  of  the  concepts  and  techniques  presented  in  accounting  theory  and 
practice.  Prerequisite:  631. 

639.  Seminar  in  Accounting.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Selected  topics  for  research  and  discussion.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  instructor. 

BUSINESS  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

541.  Data  Processing.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  requirements  of  data 
processing  systems.  Concepts  and  structure  of  computer  systems  are  included  with 
discussion  of  programming  techniques.  Data  retrieval  and  communication  is  empha- 
sized. 
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542.  Macro  Instruction  for  Computers.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  optimum  use  of  software  packages  in  different  problems  and  hardware 
environment,  writing  standards  and  subroutines,  monitor  or  executive  routines  (time- 
sharing) and  compilers  such  as  Fortran,  Algol,  and  Cobol.  prerequisite:  541. 

543.  Management  Information  Systems.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  problem  of  editing  and  preparing  data  for  management  decision- 
making purposes.  Current  practices  in  management  information  systems  are  studied. 
Involves  the  design  of  input-out  data  for  invoicing,  payroll,  inventory  control,  etc. 
(Laboratory  for  543;  no  credit.) 

544.  Data  Processing  Management.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  design  and  selection  of  computer  systems,  hardware  and  software.  Management 
maintenance  and  up-date  of  computer  systems.  Management  procedures,  in  general, 
for  data  processing  centers.  Personnel  evaluation,  selection  and  training.  Impact  of 
computers  on  organizations. 

641.  Numerical  Procedures.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  numerical  methods  for  digital  computation  as  applied  to  the  analysis  and 
solution  of  business  problems.  Roots  of  equations,  simultaneous  linear  equations, 
interpolation,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration,  empirical  formulas  and 
approximation. 

642.  Computers  for  Decision  Making.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  use  of  computers  to  solve  business  problems  such  as  linear  programming,  inven- 
tory control  and  queueing.  The  use  of  computer  and  library  programs  serves  as  the 
basis  for  applications. 

643.  Simulation.  Credit,  Three  hours 

This  course  focuses  upon  the  solution  of  problems  in  business  using  computer  simula- 
tions. Several  simulation  languages  are  used  for  discrete  and  continuous  system  simu- 
lation as  well  as  random  number  generation. 

649.  Research  Problems.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Special  and  individual  study  culminating  in  the  submission  of  a  research  paper.  Sub- 
jects are  determined  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
the  instructor. 


ECONOMICS 

551.  Theory  of  Demand,  Production,  and  Prices.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  advanced  course  in  microeconomics,  focusing  upon  the  study  of  economic  units 
in  their  decisions  and  actions  as  to  demand  and  production.  Analysis  of  prices  and 
income  determination  under  the  various  institutional  conditions  of  modern  economy. 

552.  Theory  of  Income,  Output  and  Employment.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Studies  the  development  of  modern  income,  employment  and  growth  theory.  An 
analysis  of  the  determination  of  the  major  economic  aggregates — gross  national 
product,  consumption,  investment  and  saving — is  undertaken.  The  role  of  the  govern- 
ment in  promoting  high  levels  of  income,  employment  and  growth  is  studied. 

553.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  the  development  of  economic  thought  from  the  classical  school  through 
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J.  M.  Keynes.  Emphasis  on  the  theoretical  considerations  of  Adam  Smith,  David 
Ricardo,  J.  S.  Mill,  the  Austrian  School,  Alfred  Marshall,  and  M.  J.  Keynes. 

554.  Urban  and  Regional  Economics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  the  economic  variables  affecting  the  location,  structure,  and  impact  of 
economic  activity  on  the  urban  community,  region,  and  nation.  An  examination  of 
urban  growth  theory,  urbanization  trends,  and  of  the  economics  of  urban  blight  and 
urban  renewal.  Analysis  of  the  changing  regional  structure  of  the  United  States 
economy. 

555.  Labor  Economics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  the  growth  of  the  labor  movement  and  its  impact  on  the  economy.  Struc- 
ture of  the  labor  market;  nature  of  collective  bargaining;  impact  of  unions  on  employ- 
ment, wages,  price  levels,  and  management. 

556.  Collective  Bargaining.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Nature  of  collective  bargaining  and  its  effect  on  the  economy.  Strategies  and  tech- 
niques of  bargaining,  major  issues  between  labor  and  management,  federal  and  state 
legislation,  government  intervention. 

557.  Labor  Law.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Treatment  of  the  Sherman,  Clayton,  Federal  Anti-Injunction,  Railway-Labor,  Fair 
Labor  Standards,  and  National  Labor  Relations  Acts  as  amended.  Use  is  made  of 
legislative  materials,  official  regulations,  administrative  decisions,  rulings  and  inter- 
pretations, and  court  decisions. 

558.  Macroeconomics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  operations  of  the  modern  economy  as  a  whole  and  its  aspects  of  total 
income,  aggregate  demand,  total  output,  and  employment,  as  well  as  their  significant 
components  and  determinants.  Attention  is  also  given  to  economic  fluctuations, 
problems  of  growth  and  appropriate  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  Prerequisite:  513 
or  equivalent. 

561,  562.  Institute  on  the  American  Economy.  Credit,  Six  hours 

The  Institute  on  the  American  Economy  is  designed  to  provide  an  in-depth  analysis 
of  the  structure,  conduct,  and  performance  of  the  American  economy  for  primary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  of  economics,  social  sciences,  and  allied  subjects. 
Particular  emphasis  of  the  Institute  focuses  on  methods  of  integrating  the  knowledge 
obtained  into  the  primary  and  secondary  school  curriculum. 

651.  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy.  Credit,  Three  hours 

The  course  deals  with  the  major  issues  in  monetary  theory  and  policy,  including  the 
contributions  of  Keynes,  Patinkin,  Tobin,  Friedman,  and  Gurley  and  Shaw.  Specific 
topics  include:  macro  models  with  emphasis  on  monetary  variables,  commercial 
banks  as  creators  of  money,  money  and  economic  growth.  Attention  is  also  given  to 
the  empirical  studies  which  examine  the  influence  of  the  stock  of  money  on  the  level 
of  money  income. 

652.  Government  Regulations  of  Business.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  study  of  public  relation  of  the  various  phases  and  segments  of  business  such  as  anti- 
trust legislation  and  enforcement,  public  utilities  regulation,  government  participation 
in  production,  and  related  policies. 
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653.  Economic  Development  and  Growth.  Credit,  Three  hours 

A  theoretical  study  of  economic  development  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  growth  of 
total  production,  productive  efficiency  and  industrial  diversification,  with  emphasis 
on  economic  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas,  growth  models,  investment  criteria, 
balanced  and  unabalanced  growth,  international  trade  as  a  vehicle  for  economic 
development,  etc. 

654.  Mathematical  Economics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Introduction  to  mathematical  analysis  in  economics.  This  course  further  develops  the 
material  in  511.  Topics  considered  among  others  are:  matrices,  derivative,  La  Grange 
multipliers,  and  integrals.  Prerequisite:  511. 

655.  Econometrics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Study  of  the  statistical  treatment  of  mathematical  statements  of  economic  theory. 
Prerequisite:  654. 

656.  Economic  Fluctuations.  Credit,  Three  hours 

An  analysis  of  sectional  and  cumulative  changes  in  aggregate  demand,  prices,  in- 
ventories, production  and  employment;  examination  of  the  science  and  art  of 
economic  forecasting. 

657.  International  Economics  Credit,  Three  hours 

Pure  theory  of  international  trade  and  balance  of  payment  adjustment  mechanisms. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application  of  theory  to  current  problems  such  as  United 
States  balance  of  payments,  commercial  policy,  European  and  Latin  American 
economic  integration,  and  international  liquidity  problems. 

658.  Problems  in  Labor-Management  Relations.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Labor  as  a  factor  in  modern  industrial  society;  impact  of  trade  unionism,  psychology 
of  the  worker,  rights  and  duties  of  labor  management,  mechanics  for  reconciling 
conflicting  objectives. 

659.  Seminar  in  Economics.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Selected  readings  and  discussion  of  current  economic  literature  and  research  work. 
The  seminar  will  be  conducted  in  turns  by  the  individual  members  of  the  graduate 
faculty  in  economics.  A  research  paper  in  economics  is  required. 
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General  Information 


HISTORY— THE  UNIVERSITY 

In  1878  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  established  a  College  of  Arts  and 
Letters  which  was  incorporated  in  1882  as  Pittsburgh  Catholic  College 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  1911  the  College  and  University  Council  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  extended  the  charter  to  university 
status  and  approved  the  amendment  in  favor  of  the  corporate  title 
"Duquesne  University." 

From  the  original  school — the  present  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences — have  evolved  the  Graduate  School  (1911)  and  the  Schools 
of  Law  (1911),  Business  Administration  (1913),  Pharmacy  (1925), 
Music  (1926),  Education  (1929),  and  Nursing  (1937).  All  eight  schools 
are  coeducational  and  offer  courses  leading  to  degrees. 

Prior  to  1929,  teacher  preparation  courses  were  offered  through  a 
department  of  the  College;  in  that  year  the  newly-organized  School  of 
Education  granted  its  first  degrees  in  programs  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  following  programs  have  since  been  approved  for  certifica- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania: music  education  in  1930;  graduate  education,  1936;  elemen- 
tary education,  1937;  guidance,  1952;  school  administration  and 
supervision,  1952;  library  science,  1956;  special  education  (mentally 
retarded),  1964;  dual  certification  in  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion and  special  education  (mentally  retarded),  1967;  master  of  arts  in 
teaching,  1968;  reading  specialist  and  reading  supervisor,  1969;  and 
school  psychology,  1969. 

ACCREDITATION 

Duquesne  University  is  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  by  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  School  of  Educa- 
tion is  accredited  under  the  Approved  Program  Approach  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Education  and  by  the  National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

AFFILIATION 

The  School  of  Education  holds  membership  in  American  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education,  Association  of  Higher  Education, 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  Council 
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on  Exceptional  Children,  and  National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  Graduate  Department  of  the  School  of  Education  is  primarily 
devoted  to  providing  qualified  students  an  opportunity  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced study  in  the  several  areas  of  general  education  and  specific 
fields  to  enhance  their  personal  growth  and  to  enrich  their  service  to 
the  profession. 

All  programs  lead  to  a  Master's  degree,  and  several  provide 
offerings  beyond  the  degree  required  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Education  for  certification  in  certain  areas.  Currently  no  Doctoral 
programs  are  offered. 

The  Department  makes  its  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  University  by  devoting  itself  to  providing  properly- 
qualified  students  with  an  opportunity  to  pursue  advanced  study  with 
a  view  to: 

1)  increasing  and  deepening  their  own  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  a  chosen  area; 

2)  acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  standard  techniques  of  research; 

3)  making  whatever  contribution  they  can  toward  the  advance  of 
human  wisdom,  by  teaching  others,  or  by  adding  to  the  store  of  known 
truth  and  established  method. 

UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  University  Library  houses  a  collection  of  351,000  bound  volumes, 
subscribes  to  3,500  periodicals,  and  contains  an  increasingly  large 
collection  of  materials  in  microprint  and  other  nonbook  forms. 
Special  resources  include  an  extensive  African  Collection  of  more  than 
7,500  volumes,  1,400  pamphlets,  190  periodical  titles,  tapes,  records 
and  microfilm.  Also  notable  is  the  Rabbi  Herman  Hailperin  Collec- 
tion of  3,000  books  and  manuscripts  reflecting  the  history  of  Christian 
and  Jewish  intellectual  relations,  with  specific  reference  to  the  Bible, 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 


Admission  Policies 


BASIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Graduates  with  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college,  uni- 
versity, or  seminary  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  graduate 
study  in  the  School  of  Education  by  complying  with  the  details  out- 
lined under  Application  Procedures.  General  admission  is  based  on  an 
applicant's  previous  academic  record  as  shown  by  official  transcripts 
of  all  previous  study. 

Although  a  program  is  designated  on  the  basic  application,  admis- 
sion to  an  applicant's  field  of  interest  is  attained  only  by  meeting  the 
requirements  established  for  the  area  desired.  This  is  usually  acquired 
through  satisfactorily  completing  a  minimum  of  six  to  nine  semester 
hours  of  graduate  study  at  the  University  as  specified  by  a  program  or 
the  student's  advisor.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  consult  with 
the  assigned  advisor  to  determine  eligibility  for  final  admission  to  a 
program  and  progress  toward  completion  of  the  degree. 

AUDITORS 

With  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  auditors 
may  attend  certain  courses.  Under  no  circumstance  will  credit  be 
allowed  for  such  attendance. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Students  from  other  countries  are  welcome  at  Duquesne  University  in 
the  Graduate  Education  programs,  are  considered  for  admission  on 
the  same  basis  as  students  from  the  United  States,  and  must  fulfill  the 
same  requirements.  They  will,  however,  be  required  to  submit 
evidence  of  proficiency  in  English.  This  may  be  done  by  taking  the 
Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  Details  are  given  in 
a  Department  of  State  Bulletin  of  Information  which  is  usually 
available  to  prospective  students  and  their  teachers  from  U.S.  Em- 
bassies and  Consulates  around  the  world.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to: 

Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

In  addition  to  transcripts  of  record  and  evidence  of  confident 
mastery  of  both  written  and  spoken  English,  the  foreign  student 
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should  have  letters  of  recommendation  submitted  by  persons  in 
authority  at  their  former  institution,  one  of  which  should  be  from  the 
chairman  of  the  department  in  which  they  completed  their  major  field 
of  study. 

Several  months  before  coming  to  Duquesne,  the  prospective  student 
should  write  to  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education  and  send,  on 
the  proper  forms,  full  information  about  all  academic  and  professional 
preparation,  together  with  country  and  date  of  birth.  He  must  obtain 
an  admission  status  to  qualify  for  a  student  visa. 

Information  about  the  Immigration  Act,  effective  December,  1952, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  nearest  U.S.  Consul  or  Embassy.  Students 
entering  this  country  should  make  certain  that  they  have  the  proper 
visa  for  study  here.  To  accept  part-time  employment,  foreign  students 
must  have  completed  two  semesters  of  study  and  apply  to  the  U.S.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  for  this  permission. 

RE-ADMISSION 

Persons  who  complete  a  Master's  degree  and  return  for  additional 
study  to  meet  certification  requirements  and  students  who  have  not 
been  in  attendance  for  four  or  more  years  are  required  to  submit  an 
Application  for  Re-Admission  to  Graduate  Study.  The  form,  to  be 
filled  out  in  duplicate,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Reception  Desk  in 
Canevin  Hall  or  from  the  Graduate  Education  Office. 

TEMPORARY  TRANSFER 

This  status  is  granted  to  a  student  in  good  standing  in  any  recognized 
graduate  school  who  wishes  to  enroll  in  the  Graduate  Education 
Department  of  Duquesne  University  for  any  one  term  or  summer  ses- 
sion. He  will  not  be  required  to  submit  a  full  transcript  of  credits  but 
he  must  present  a  statement  signed  by  his  dean  that  he  is  in  good  stan- 
ding in  his  graduate  school. 
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Application  Procedures 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Each  student  applying  for  admission  must  file  with  the  Graduate 
Education  Department  an  application  for  admission  and  other  such 
documents  as  may  be  required.  An  application  form  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Graduate  Education  Department  Office  upon  request.  Closing 
date  for  receiving  applications  for  the  fall  semester  is  August  1;  for  the 
spring  semester,  December  15;  and  for  the  summer  sessions,  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Unless  the  application,  accom- 
panied by  a  complete  set  of  transcripts  and  credentials,  is  received  on 
or  before  the  foregoing  dates,  no  assurance  can  be  given  that  a  student 
will  be  permitted  to  register  for  the  semester  or  session  immediately 
following.  A  student  will  not  be  accepted  for  registration  in  graduate 
courses  unless  he  has  been  accepted  for  admission  into  the  Graduate 
Education  Department. 

ACCEPTANCE 

After  the  application  for  admission  and  transcripts  have  been 
favorably  reviewed  by  a  faculty  committee,  the  Graduate  Education 
Department  Office  will  send  the  applicant  official  notification  of  ad- 
mission to  graduate  study.  This  letter  of  acceptance  will  also  name  an 
advisor  in  the  Graduate  Department  with  whom  the  student  is  to  con- 
fer in  order  to  formulate  a  program  pursuant  to  his  objective  in 
graduate  study.  It  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  contact 
his  advisor,  assigned  by  the  Program  Director,  before  his  initial 
registration  in  the  School.  A  card  of  admission  is  also  issued  which 
must  be  presented  at  each  successive  registration. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee,  a  personal  interview  may  be 
required  of  any  applicant  before  admission. 

Student  whose  records  have  been  unfavorably  reviewed  for  admis- 
sion will  receive  notice  to  that  effect. 

Admission  to  pursue  courses  in  the  Graduate  Education  Depart- 
ment is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  assurance  of  ultimate  degree  can- 
didacy. 

Applicants  from  colleges  not  regionally  accredited  may  be  accepted 
for  admission  provisionally  until  the  completion  of  at  least  six  credits 
of  graduate  work. 
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OFFICIAL  TRANSCRIPTS 

A  student  applying  for  admission  as  a  degree  candidate  must  assume 
the  responsibility  of  having  forwarded  to  the  Graduate  Education 
Department  an  official  transcript  of  record  from  each  institution 
previously  attended.  Duquesne  University  graduates  should  request 
the  Registrar  to  send  a  copy  of  their  record  to  the  Graduate  Education 
Office.  Transcripts  and  other  documents  which  are  accepted  toward 
admission  become  the  property  of  the  University. 


A  cademic  Policies 


ADVANCED  STANDING 

On  recommendation  of  a  Program  Director  and  approval  of  the 
Graduate  Committee,  a  student  may  apply  toward  a  Master's  degree  a 
maximum  of  six  credits  of  appropriate  graduate  work  taken  at  other 
approved  colleges  and  universities.  Requests  for  such  transfer  should 
be  presented  to  the  Graduate  Education  Office  through  the  student's 
advisor  after  the  completion  of  six  credits  at  the  University,  but 
definitely  before  the  latest  date  listed  in  the  University  Calendar  for 
filing  the  degree  application.  No  graduate  credit  is  allowed  for  study  in 
correspondence  or  extension  courses. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

The  School  of  Education  faculty  has  determined  that  the  following 
policy  will  be  in  effect  for  the  School  of  Education  and  will  be  adhered 
to  by  all  professors  who  teach  graduate  courses:  It  is  presumed  that 
each  student  in  a  professional  course  will  normally  attend  every  ses- 
sion. When  a  course  is  scheduled  once  a  week,  as  most  graduate 
courses  are,  the  maximum  number  of  cuts  permitted  is  equated  in 
credit  units,  not  in  periods  the  class  meets;  in  other  words,  three  cuts 
for  a  three  credit  course. 

OFFICIAL  REGISTRATION 

Students  are  obliged  to  register  before  each  term  during  which  they 
propose  to  attend  courses.  The  written  approval  of  the  advisor  is 
required  in  advance  of  each  registration  for  any  course  creditable 
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toward  the  degree.  The  registration  days  and  hours  are  listed  in  the 
University  Calendar. 

Registration  is  considered  complete  only  when  all  charges  are  paid 
or  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Business 
Office.  The  student  is  not  considered  officially  registered  until  the 
foregoing  is  accomplished.  Admission  to  any  class  is  permitted  only  to 
those  students  who  have  officially  registered  for  that  class. 

RESIDENCE 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  any  Master's  degree  in 
Education  is  normally  one  semester  or  one  summer  session  in  full-time 
residence.  It  is  expected  that  this  requirement  be  met  on  a  full-time 
study  basis  free  from  professional  duties. 

RESTRICTION  ON  LOAD 

Students  engaged  in  graduate  study  while  employed  will  normally  be 
expected  to  devote  at  least  two  years  to  their  programs.  Under  those 
circumstances,  a  maximum  of  three  to  six  credits  may  be  considered  a 
typical  load.  Nine  to  12  credits  of  study  during  a  semester,  or  six 
credits  in  Summer  Session  are  considered  full-time  study,  and  may  not 
be  attempted  while  the  student  is  committed  to  outside  employment. 

STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 

A  student  is  required  to  satisfy  the  Master's  degree  requirements 
within  six  years  from  the  beginning  of  his  graduate  study. 

WORKSHOPS  AND  INSTITUTES 

Students  who  desire  to  enroll  for  a  workshop  or  institute  for  credit 
toward  a  Master's  degree  must  obtain  approval  of  their  advisors  and 
the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Not  more  than  six  credits  in  workshops 
and  institutes  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree. 
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Grading  Policies  and  Practices 


GRADING 

The  following  grading  system,  adopted  February  21,  1929,  and 
amended  September  19,  1938,  is  the  method  of  rating  generally 
recognized  by  the  University: 

A Excellent 

B  _    Good 

C  Average — not  acceptable  as  a  transfer  grade 

D Below  Average:  unacceptable  for  graduate  degree  requirements 

F  Failure:  course  must  be  repeated 

I    Incomplete:  grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete  work  and 

must  be  removed  within  one  year's  time 
X Absent  from  final  examination:  this  grade  must  be  removed 

within  one  semester  after  the  date  of  original  final  examination 

W Official  withdrawal 

P  Pass:  used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points 

Credit  obtained  with  D  grade  will  not  be  counted  towards  the  total 
number  required  for  a  Master's  degree. 

Graduate  students  are  expected  to  maintain  an  average  not  lower 
than  B;  those  failing  to  meet  this  standard  will  be  subject  to  faculty 
action. 

QUALITY  POINT  SYSTEM 

Quality  points  are  awarded  for  the  credits  of  work  carried  according 
to  the  grade  received:  for  the  grade  of  A,  the  number  of  credits  is  mul- 
tiplied by  four;  for  B,  by  three;  for  C,  by  two;  for  D,  by  one; 
and  for  F,  by  0  until  the  F  has  been  removed  by  repeating  the  course 
successfully.  The  temporary  marks  I  and  X,  along  with  the  marks  W 
and  P,  are  independent  of  the  quality  point  system. 

A  student's  quality  point  average  can  be  calculated  at  the  end  of  an 
academic  period  by  dividing  his  total  number  of  quality  points  by 
the  total  number  of  credit  hours  enrolled  for  in  one  semester. 

For  graduation,  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  B  is  required 
in  the  minimum  number  of  course  credits  needed  for  a  degree. 

UNIT  OF  CREDIT 

The  unit  of  credit  is  the  semester  hour.  One  semester  hour  of  credit  is 
granted  for  the  successful  completion  of  one  hour  a  week  of  lecture 
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or  recitation,  or  at  least  two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work  for 
one  semester.  Inasmuch  as  the  minimum  number  of  weeks  in  a  semes- 
ter is  sixteen,  the  equivalent  definition  of  the  semester  work  is  sixteen 
hours  of  class  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory  work  and  examinations. 


Graduation  Requirements 


DEGREES 

Three  Master's  degrees  are  offered:  Master  of  Science  in  Education, 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  and  Master  of  Science  in  Library  Science. 
Effective  September,  1969,  students  are  required  to  complete  a 
minimum  of  30  credits  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree; 
if  provisional  certification  requiring  an  internship  is  sought,  the 
minimum  number  of  credits  required  is  36.  For  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching,  a  minimum  of  30  credits  is  required  including  the 
internship.  For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Library  Science,  a 
minimum  of  30  credits  is  required. 

EXAMINATIONS 

A  final  comprehensive  examination  is  required  of  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree  in  certain  programs.  Students  should  consult  their  ad- 
visors. 

THESIS 

A  research  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  department  is  required 
of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Education  for 
students  who  wish  to  write  a  thesis  in  lieu  of  course  work. 

SUMMARY  OF  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  minimal  requirements  for  all  Master's  degrees  in  the  Graduate 
Education  Department  are: 

1)  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university, 
showing  sufficient  quantitative  and  qualitative  undergraduate 
preparation  for  the  proposed  field  of  graduate  study. 

2)  Official  transcripts  of  academic  records  from  all  institutions 
attended. 
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3)  Official  application  form  for  admission  on  file  in  the  Graduate 
Education  Office. 

4)  A  program  of  graduate  study  approved  by  the  assigned  advisor. 

5)  Completion  of  the  minimum  number  of  semester  hours  of  course 
work  required,  with  a  minimum  quality  point  average  equal  to  B. 

6)  Acceptance  of  graduate  courses  completed  at  another  college  or 
university  for  advanced  standing  (maximum  of  six  credits)  must  be 
cleared  with  the  student's  advisor  and  approved  by  the  appropriate 
Program  Director. 

7)  Students  preparing  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree 
who  wish  to  complete  their  study  with  a  thesis  must  present  the  thesis 
in  accordance  with  the  School's  requirements  and  deadlines. 

8)  All  course  work  leading  toward  a  graduate  degree  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  a  maximum  of  six  years. 

9)  The  candidate  must  make  complete  settlement  of  his  financial  ac- 
count with  the  University. 

10)  The  candidate  must  be  sure  that  all  specific  requirements  of 
courses  or  programs  are  fulfilled  and  make  formal  application  for  the 
degree  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  date  listed  in  the 
University  Calendar. 

PLACEMENT 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  offers  its  full  services  to 
graduate  students  at  the  University.  A  credential  file  should  be  estab- 
lished or  brought  up-to-date  by  each  graduate  student  who  wishes  to 
utilize  these  services.  Materials  on  career  opportunities  are  on  file  for 
student  use. 


Financial  Information 

All  figures  are  for  a  semester.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
change  tuition  and  fees  at  any  time. 

FEES  AND  TUITION 

Application  Fee  (Non-refundable)  $  10.00 

Fall  and  Spring  Semesters $  81.00 

a  credit  plus  the  University  Fee  determined  as  follows: 

0-4  credits $  27.00 
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5-8  credits $  51.00 

9-11  credits $  72.00 

12  or  more  credits $102.50 

Summer  Sessions $  8 1 .00 

a  credit  plus  the  University  Fee. 
Auditor's   Fees  are  the  same  as  those  for  regularly  matriculated 
students. 

Late  Registration  Fee $  10.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registering  later  than  the  last  day  of 
the  regular  registration  period. 

Condition  Examination  Fee $  10.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  each  condition  and  special  examination  for 
removal  of  X  grades.  It  is  payable  in  advance. 

Change  of  Course  Fee  $     5.00 

Credit  by  Examination,  per  credit $  10.00 

Thesis  Binding  Fee  $  20.00 

Graduation  Fee — Master's  Degree $  40.00 

LABORATORY  FEES 

512  Psychological  Testing  $  10.00 

692  Individual  Testing  I $  10.00 

693  Individual  Testing  II $  10.00 

ROOM  AND  BOARD 

Graduate  students  should  apply  directly  to  the  Associate  Dean  for 
Resident  Students. 

The  University  requires  that  a  prepayment  of  $100,  which  is 
applicable  to  the  following  semester's  room  and  board  account,  ac- 
company all  room  reservations  or  renewals. 

In  addition,  a  $50  damage  deposit  must  accompany  each  initial 
housing  contract.  This  deposit  is  retained  by  the  University 
throughout  the  period  of  residency.  If  no  damage  deductions  are  in- 
curred and  the  room  key  and  ID  card  returned,  the  full  amount  of  the 
deposit  is  refunded  at  final  termination  of  residency. 

Reservations  are  made  on  a  semester  basis — August  to  December, 
January  to  May.  Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  orientation  or 
registration  periods. 

All  students  occupying  rooms  in  the  University  residence  halls  are 
required  to  take  their  meals  at  the  Resident  Dining  Hall.  Charges  are 
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for  20  meals  a  week,  with  meals  served  commencing  the  first  day  of 
classes. 

All  resident  students  must  present  evidence  of  health  and  accident 
insurance  coverage;  such  coverage  is  available  through  the  University. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  modify  these  charges  if  exigen- 
cies require  such  action. 

Regular  Session — Room  and  Board 

Single  for  semester    $857.50 

Double  for  semester $652.50 

Summer  Sessions — Room  and  Board 

Eight  Weeks: 

Single $388.00 

Double $344.00 

Six  Weeks: 

Single   $291.00 

Double $258.00 

Workshops  (Weekly) 

Single $  48.50 

Double $  43.00 

Those  desiring  residency  for  the- Summer  Sessions  should  make 
reservations  with  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students  for  Resident 
Students  no  later  than  May  31.  A  deposit  of  $20  must  accompany  each 
application.  After  occupancy,  the  deposit  is  applied  toward  the  room 
and  board  expenses.  This  deposit  is  not  refunded  if  the  room  is  not  oc- 
cupied. 

REFUNDS 

Tuition  and  Fees:  Students  who  completely  withdraw  from  the  Uni- 
versity for  a  satisfactory  reason  within  five  weeks  after  the  opening  of 
the  semester  are  entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided 
that  they  officially  notify  their  dean  in  writing  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 
withdrawal  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  class,  80%  refund;  third  week, 
60%  refund;  fourth  week,  40%  refund;  fifth  week,  20%  refund;  after  the 
fifth  week,  0%  refund. 

During  the  Summer  Session,  tuition  refunds  are  made  according  to 
the  following  schedule:  withdrawal  first  week  of  class,  60%  refund;  se- 
cond week,  20%  refund;  after  the  second  week,  0%  refund. 

Fees  are  not  refundable. 
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No  refunds  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  requested  to 
withdraw  as  a  result  of  faculty  or  University  action. 

Room  and  Board:  No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where 
withdrawal  occurs  after  the  opening  of  class.  In  the  event  of 
withdrawal,  board  will  be  refunded  at  the  rate  of  75%  of  the  balance 
left  on  the  student's  meal  plan  up  until  mid-semester.  After  the  mid- 
semester  point,  no  refund  will  be  made. 


Programs 


The  Graduate  Education  Department  is  accredited  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Board  of  Education,  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  by  the  National  Council  for  Ac- 
creditation of  Teacher  Education.  This  accreditation  extends  to  the 
preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers,  secondary  school  teachers, 
and  school  service  personnel,  with  the  Master's  degree  as  the  highest 
degree  approved. 

A  Master's  degree  may  be  obtained  in  any  of  these  areas  through  com- 
pletion of  a  program  as  outlined  on  the  following  pages: 

African  studies  (for  certificated  secondary  teachers  of  history,  history  and  government, 
or  social  studies) 

African  studies  (for  professional  background  and  preparation  leading  to  initial 
certification  in  social  studies) 

elementary  education      (for  certificated  elementary  school  teachers) 

elementary  education  (for  professional  background  and  preparation  leading  to  initial 
teacher  certification) 

general  education  (for  personnel  interested  in  professional  background  only,  and  not 
certification) 

guidance  and  counseling  (for  certificated  teachers  or  those  qualified  by  study  concen- 
trated in  the  behavioral  sciences  who  are  interested  in  professional  background  and  cer- 
tification as  elementary  or  secondary  school  counselor  or  director  of  guidance  services) 

library  science  (for  certificated  and  experienced  teachers  desirous  of  professional  back- 
ground and  certification  as  school  librarian) 

reading  and  language  arts  (for  certificated  teachers  wishing  a  concentration  in  this 
area  or  certification  as  reading  specialist  or  reading  supervisor) 

school  administration  and  supervision  (for  certificated  and  experienced  teachers  de- 
sirous of  professional  preparation  and  certification  as  an  elementary  school  principal  or 
secondary  school  principal) 
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school  psychology  (a  professional  sequence  of  thirty  credits  beyond  the  master's  degree 
that  emphasizes  psychological  diagnosis,  consultation  and  counseling,  and  clinical  practice; 
completion  of  this  program  leads  to  a  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study  and  certification  as  a 
school  psychologist  in  Pennsylvania) 

secondary  education     (for  certificated  secondary  school  teachers) 

secondary  EDUCATION  (for  professional  background  and  preparation  leading  to  initial 
certification  through  either  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  or  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching  Degree) 

special  education— mental  retardation  (for  certificated  teachers  or  those  qualified 
by  study  concentration  in  psychology  and  sociology) 


AFRICAN  STUDIES 

This  30-semester  hour  program  is  for  students  with  a  baccalaureate  degree  who  have  a 
College  or  Instructional  I  Certificate  valid  for  teaching  history,  history  and  government, 
or  social  studies  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

1.  AFRICAN  AREA  STUDIES  (Minimum  12  cr.)*  Credits 
519  Modern  African  Literature  3 
521  Geography  of  Africa  Sub-Sahara  3 
532            History  of  West  Africa  3 

535  Politics  of  African  Nationalism  I  3 

536  Politics  of  African  Nationalism  II  3 

537  History  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  3 

538  Seminar:  History  of  Colonialism  in  West  Africa  3 
545  Cultural  Anthropology  3 
551  Introduction  to  Social  Anthropology  3 
612            African  Language  and  Culture  3 

2.  AFRICAN  LANGUAGE  STUDIES  (Minimum  10  cr.)* 

A  minimum  of  10  semester  hours  is  recommended  in  an  African  language — Hausa, 

Swahili,  Wolof,  LiNgala,  Mende,  or  Fulani — to  meet  individual  needs.  Substitution 
of  area  courses  may  be  approved  in  some  cases. 

3.  EDUCATION  (Minimum  8  cr.) 

572  Curriculum  and  Materials  for  Cross-Cultural 

African-American  Studies  3 

609            Comparative  Education  3 

Independent  Study  2 


*Students  should  consult  the  faculty  at  the  Institute  of  African  Affairs  to  arrange  these 
aspects  of  the  program  that  involve  courses  given  by  the  Institute.  Approved  substitutions 
may  be  offered  that  are  in  variance  with  the  listed  courses. 

AFRICAN  STUDIES  (For  initial  certification) 

This  program,  involving  a  minimum  of  36  semester  hours,  meets  requirements  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree  and  for  certification  at  the  secondary  school  level. 
It  is  designed  for  liberal  arts  college  graduates  who  desire  to  prepare  to  teach  social 
studies,  including  African  studies.  Prerequisites:  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  concen- 
tration in  history,  history  and  government,  or  social  studies  to  satisfy  the  School  of 
Education's  requirements  as  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education. 
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1.  AFRICAN  AREA  AND  LANGUAGE  (Minimum  18  cr.)*  Credits 
519  Modern  African  Literature  3 
521            Geography  of  Africa  Sub-Sahara  3 

532  History  of  West  Africa  3 

535  Politics  of  African  Nationalism  I  3 

536  Politics  of  African  Nationalism  II  3 

537  History  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  3 

538  Seminar:  History  of  Colonialism  in  West  Africa  3 
545  Cultural  Anthropology  3 
551  Introduction  to  Social  Anthropology  3 
612            African  Language  and  Culture  3 

2.  EDUCATION  (Minimum  12  cr.) 

507            History  of  American  Education  3 

510            Modern  Learning  Theories  3 

533  Curriculum  and  Methods  3 
572            Curriculum  and  Materials  for  Cross-Cultural 

African-American  Studies  3 

3.  INTERNSHIP 

590            M.A.T.  Internship  6 


*Students  should  consult  the  faculty  at  the  Institute  of  African  Affairs  to  arrange  this  part 
of  the  program  that  involves  courses  given  by  the  Institute.  Approved  substitutions  may  be 
offered  that  are  in  variance  with  the  listed  courses. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

This  30-semester  hour  program  is  for  students  with  a  College  or  Instructional  I  Certifi- 
cate valid  for  teaching  at  the  elementary  school  level.  Students  interested  in  acquiring 
certification  in  another  area  must  pursue  one  of  the  specialized  programs. 

1.  FOUNDATIONS  (Minimum  6  cr.)  Credits 
501  Introduction  to  Educational  Research  3 
505  Educational  Philosophy  3 
507  History  of  American  Education  3 
605  Modern  Educational  Thought  (Prerequisite  505)  3 
607  History  of  Western  Education  3 
609            Comparative  Education  3 

2.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (Minimum  6  cr.) 

510  Modern  Learning  Theories  3 

511  Educational  Statistics  3 

513  Educational  Measurements  3 

514  Human  Growth  and  Development  3 
611             Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  3 

3.  METHODS,  CURRICULUM,  AND  READING  (Minimum  12  cr.)* 

523  Teaching  the  Language  Arts  3 
525            Innovative  Practices  in  Elementary  Social  Studies  3 

527  Teaching  Elementary  Mathematics  3 

528  Teaching  Elementary  Science  3 
521             Reading  Programs  and  Instruction  or  3 

524  Psychology  of  Reading  3 
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549  Elementary  School  Literature  3 

4.  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  (Minimum)  6 


*Courses  in  a  minimum  of  four  different  content  areas  required. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (For  initial  certification) 

The  program  is  designed  for  liberal  arts  college  graduates  who  desire  to  prepare  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  school  grades.  It  involves  a  minimum  of  36  semester  hours  and 
satisfies  requirements  for  the  degree  and  certification  to  teach  at  the  elementary  school 
level  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Prerequisites:  a  baccalaureate  degree  that 
meets  School  of  Education  requirements  as  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Education. 

1.  FOUNDATIONS  (All  required)  Credits 
501  Introduction  to  Educational  Research  (Suggested  as  a  first  course)  3 
505  Educational  Philosophy  3 
507            History  of  American  Education                                                                  3 

2.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (Both  required) 

510  Modern  Learning  Theories  3 

514  Human  Growth  and  Development  3 

3.  METHODS,  CURRICULUM,  AND  READING  (Minimum  15  cr.) 

*521  Reading  Programs  and  Instruction  or  3 

524  Psychology  of  Reading  3 

#523  Teaching  the  Language  Arts  3 

#525  Innovative  Practices  in  Elementary  Social  Studies  3 

#527  Teaching  Elementary  Mathematics  3 

#528  Teaching  Elementary  Science  3 

#549  Elementary  School  Literature  3 

4.  INTERNSHIP 

*590  Elementary  Internship  6 


*Required  course 

#Four  of  these  courses  are  required 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

This  program,  involving  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours,  is  for  experienced  school- 
related  personnel  interested  in  further  professional  education,  but  not  certification. 

1.  EDUCATION  (Minimum  15  cr.)  Credits 
501  Introduction  to  Educational  Research  3 
505  Educational  Philosophy  3 
507  History  of  American  Education  3 
510  Modern  Learning  Theories  3 
605  Modern  Educational  Thought  (Prerequisite  505)  3 
607  History  of  Western  Education  3 
609  Comparative  Education  3 

2.  ELECTIVES  (Minimum)  15 
These  should  be  chosen  in  conference  with  the  advisor  from  among  offerings  of  the 
Graduate  Department  of  the  School  of  Education  or  another  Duquesne  University 
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graduate  school.  Choices  should  be  based  on  the  educational  background  and  pre- 
sent or  planned  occupation  of  the  student.  Although  the  courses  should  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  the  student's  needs  and  aspirations,  they  should  reflect,  also,  scope 
and  sequence  appropriate  to  a  Master's  degree  program. 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING— ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

This  program  requires  a  minimum  of  42  semester  hours,  including  30  for  the  degree  and 
12  additional  for  institutional  endorsement  for  a  Pennsylvania  Educational  Specialist 
Certificate  in  Elementary  School  Guidance. 

1.  REQUIRED  COURSES  Credits 
503  Modern  Research  Methods  3 
512  Psychological  Testing  3 
514  Human  Growth  and  Development  3 
550            Foundations  of  Guidance  3 

555  Counseling  in  the  Elementary  School  3 

556  Consultation  in  the  Elementary  School  3 
653  Group  Counseling  (Prerequisite  555)  3 
650  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  3 

655  Counseling  Pre-Practicum  2-3 

656  Counseling  Practicum  I  2-3 

657  Counseling  Practicum  II  2-3 

2.  ELECTIVES  (With  advisor's  approval)  12 

Admission  to  Program.  Qualified  candidates  are  required  to  submit  an  Application  for 
Admission  to  Counselor  Education  to  the  Program  Director  after  successful  completion 
of  nine  graduate  credits. 

Application  for  Certificate.  Candidates  for  the  Educational  Specialist  I  Certificate 
(Provisional)  in  Guidance  and  Counseling  are  required  to  submit  a  Preliminary  Ap- 
plication for  the  Educational  Specialist  Certificate  to  the  Program  Director  at  least 
one  semester  before  the  expected  date  for  completion  of  all  requirements;  candidates 
who  do  not  file  an  application  may  expect  a  delay  of  one  semester. 

Electives.  Since  the  program  includes  study  offered  in  other  areas  of  Graduate  Educa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  psychology,  sociology,  and  other  departments  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  careful  planning  with  the  advisor  is  essential  to  assure 
selection  of  acceptable  electives  and  completion  of  courses  in  proper  sequence. 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING— SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

This  program  requires  a  minimum  of  42  semester  hours,  including  30  for  the  degree 
and  12  additional  for  institutional  endorsement  for  a  Pennsylvania  Educational 
Specialist  Certificate  in  Secondary  School  Guidance. 

1.  REQUIRED  COURSES  Credits 

503  Modern  Research  Methods  3 

512  Psychological  Testing  3 

514  Human  Growth  and  Development  3 

550  Foundations  of  Guidance  3 

553  Counseling:  Theory  and  Techniques  3 

554  Career  Development  and  Vocational  Counseling  3 
653  Group  Counseling  (Prerequisite  553)  3 
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650  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  3 

655  Counseling  Pre-Practicum  2-3 

656  Counseling  Practicum  I  2-3 

657  Counseling  Practicum  II  2-3 

2.  ELECTIVES  (With  advisor's  approval)  12 

Admission  to  Program.  Qualified  candidates  are  required  to  submit  an  Application  for 
Admission  to  Counselor  Education  to  the  Program  Director  after  successful  completion 
of  nine  graduate  credits. 

Application  for  Certificate.  Candidates  for  the  Educational  Specialist  I  Certificate  (Pro- 
visional) in  Guidance  and  Counseling  are  required  to  submit  a  Preliminary  Application 
for  the  Educational  Specialist  Certificate  to  the  Program  Director  at  least  one  semester 
before  the  expected  date  for  completion  of  all  requirements;  candidates  who  do  not 
file  an  application  may  expect  a  delay  of  one  semester. 

Electives.  Since  the  program  includes  study  offered  in  other  areas  of  Graduate  Education, 
as  well  as  in  psychology,  sociology,  and  other  departments  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  careful  planning  with  the  advisor  is  essential  to  assure  selec- 
tion of  acceptable  electives  and  completion  of  courses  in  proper  sequence. 

DIRECTOR  OF  GUIDANCE  SERVICES 

This  program  is  open  to  persons  with  a  Master's  degree  and  a  Pennsylvania  Educational 
Specialist  Certificate  in  Guidance  who  have  an  overall  quality  point  average  of  3.0  or 
better  in  study  completed  at  an  accredited  graduate  school;  in  addition,  an  applicant 
must  submit  a  letter  of  recommendation,  attesting  to  the  quality  of  his  professional 
experience  and  skill  as  a  practicing  counselor,  from  his  most  recent  supervisor.  Students 
who  satisfy  the  requirements  may  qualify  for  a  Pennsylvania  Guidance  Supervisor's 
Certificate  by  satisfactorily  completing  a  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  of  graduate 
study  on  the  post-master's  degree  level. 

1    GENERAL  AND  GUIDANCE  (All  required)  Credits 

574            Pupil  Personnel  3 

659            Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance  Services  3 

681            School  Law  3 

704  Supervision  in  Counseling  3 

705  Field  Practice  6 

2.  ELECTIVES  (Minimum)  6 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Library  Science  degree  program,  approved  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Department  of  Education,  is  directed  specifically  toward  the  preparation  and 
certification  of  librarians  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  it  involves  a  course  of 
study  of  not  less  than  30  semester  hours,  including  a  departmental  examination.  A  plan 
of  study  to  meet  specific  needs  will  be  developed  in  consultation  with  the  student's 
advisor.  Applicants  should  possess  a  valid  teacher's  certificate  prior  to  admission. 

1    LIBRARY  SCIENCE  COURSES  Credits 

502            Effective  Utilization  of  Instructional  Materials  2 

509            Independent  Study  1-3 

517            Seminar  in  Children's  Authors  and  Illustrators  3 

540            Selection  of  Library  Materials  3 
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541  Principles  of  Library  Science  3 

543  Cataloging  and  Classification  3 

544  Reference  Services  3 

548  Multi-Media  Services  3 
643  History  of  Books  and  Libraries  3 
645  Travel  Seminar  3 

648  Administration  of  the  Instructional  Materials  Center  3 

649  Seminar  in  School  Librarianship  3 

2.  ELECTIVES 

507  History  of  American  Education  3 

510  Modern  Learning  Theories  3 

514  Human  Growth  and  Development  3 

521  Reading  Programs  and  Instruction  3 

524  Psychology  of  Reading  3 

529  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School  3 

531  Modern  Secondary  School  Curriculum  3 

533  Curriculum  and  Methods  3 

538  Drug  Abuse  Education  3 

549  Elementary  School  Literature  3 
562  Methods  and  Materials  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  3 
590  Library  Internship  3-6 
647  Secondary  School  Literature  3 
672  Elementary  School  Curriculum  3 
700  Thesis  6 
Workshop  3-6 


READING  AND  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

This  program,  designed  for  teachers  who  are  certified  in  Pennsylvania  or  other  states, 
involves  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  for  the  degree.  Students  with  Pennsylvania 
teacher  certification  may  qualify  for  Reading  Specialist  and  Reading  Supervisor 
certificates,  valid  for  grades  K-12,  by  completing  requirements  listed  in  the  footnotes.  # 

1.  FOUNDATIONS  (6  cr.)  Credits 
501  Introduction  to  Educational  Research  (Suggested  as  first  course)  3 
510  Modern  Learning  Theories  or  3 
514  Human  Growth  and  Development  or  3 
611  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  or  3 
668             Psychology  and  Education  of  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities         3 

2.  READING  AND  LANGUAGE  ARTS  (18  cr.) 

*521  Reading  Programs  and  Instruction  3 

523  Teaching  the  Language  Arts  3 

*524  Psychology  of  Reading  3 

529  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School  3 

*625  Reading  Disabilities  3 

627  Reading  Diagnostic  Laboratory  (Prerequisite  625)  3 

628  Reading  Tutorial  Laboratory  (Prerequisite  625)  3 
*630  Seminar  in  Reading  and  the  Language  Arts  (Prerequisites: 

Three  Reading  and  Language  Arts  courses) 
631  Reading  Laboratory  Internship  (Prerequisites  625,  627,  628)  3 
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3.  ELECTIVES  (6  cr.) 

Additional  courses  from  Areas  1  and  2  or  from  these  offerings  may  be  taken. 

505  Educational  Philosophy  3 

507  History  of  American  Education  3 

511  Educational  Statistics  3 

512  Psychological  Testing  3 

513  Educational  Measurements  3 
519  Foundations  of  Personality  Theory  3 
549  Elementary  School  Literature  3 
605  Modern  Educational  Thought  3 
607  History  of  Western  Education  3 
609  Comparative  Education  3 
643  History  of  Books  and  Libraries  3 
647  Secondary  School  Literature  3 

A  final  comprehensive  examination  is  required;  it  includes  educational  research,  educa- 
tional psychology,  and  reading  and  the  language  arts.  Application  should  be  made  with 
advisor  upon  completion  of  a  minimum  of  20  credits  at  least  one  month  before  examina- 
tion date. 


#Each  candidate's  preparation  will  be  evaluated  and  adjustments  made  to  satisfy  these 
requirements,  which  must  be  considered  as  minimum,  for  Pennsylvania  certification  as 
Reading  Specialist  and  Reading  Supervisor: 

READING  SPECIALIST:  Ed.  501;  510,  514,  611  or  668;  521,  524,  625,  627  Total  18  cr. 
READING  SUPERVISOR:  Five  years  of  satisfactory  teaching  experience,  a  Master's 
degree,  and  Ed.  501;  510,  514,  611,  or  668;  511,  512,  521,  523,  524,  529,  533  or  573,  625, 
627,  628,  630,  631,  680  Total  45  cr. 

*Required  course 


SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION- 
ELEMENTARY 

This  45-semester  hour  program,  including  30  for  the  degree  and  15  additional  to  meet 

Pennsylvania  requirements  for  a  Principal's  Certificate,  is  for  students  who  have  a 
Pennsylvania  professional  certificate. 

1.  FOUNDATIONS  (Minimum  3  cr.)  Credits 
501  Introduction  to  Educational  Research  3 
510  Modern  Learning  Theories  3 
514            Human  Growth  and  Development  3 

2.  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  (Minimum  3  cr.) 

505            Educational  Philosophy  3 

507            History  of  American  Education  3 

605            Modern  Educational  Thought  3 

607             History  of  Western  Education  3 

609            Comparative  Education  3 

3    CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

*#521             Reading  Programs  and  Instruction  or  3 

524            Psychology  of  Reading  3 

548             Multi-Media  Services  3 
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549  Elementary  School  Literature  3 

573  Principles  of  Curriculum  Development  3 
#575             Intermediate  School  Practices  and  Organization  3 

*#672  Elementary  School  Curriculum  3 

4.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCESSES 

574  Pupil  Personnel  3 
*#671  Elementary  School  Administration  and  Management  3 

#674  Elementary  School  Administration  Practicum  3 

*#680  School  Supervision  3 

681  School  Law  3 

#682  School  Finance  3 

683  School  Plant  3 

#685  School  Administration  Theory  3 

5.  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES##  6-12 

Effective  July  1,  1969,  an  applicant  for  a  Pennsylvania  Administrative  Certificate  (Pro- 
visional Principal's  Certificate)  must  have  five  years  of  professional  school  experience, 
an  Instructional  II  or  Educational  Specialist  II  Certificate,  and  45  hours  of  graduate 
study,  including  a  Master's  degree,  with  the  following  minimum  requirements:  (a)  study 
in  developmental  or  remedial  reading;  (b)  15  credits  from  among  the  areas  of  founda- 
tions, history  and  philosophy,  curriculum  and  instruction,  and  administrative  processes; 
(c)  12  credits  in  an  academic  area  other  than  psychology  or  education. 


*  Required  for  Master's  Degree 

#Required  for  Elementary  School  Principal's  Certificate 
##Minimum:  6  credits  for  degree;  12  credits  for  certification 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION- 
SECONDARY 

This  program,  involving  45  semester  hours,  including  30  for  the  degree  and  15  additional 
needed  to  meet  Pennsylvania  requirements  for  a  Principal's  Certificate,  is  for  students 
who  have  a  Pennsylvania  professional  certificate. 

1.  FOUNDATIONS  (Minimum  3  cr.)  Credits 
501  Introduction  to  Educational  Research  3 
510  Modern  Learning  Theories  3 
514            Human  Growth  and  Development  3 

2.  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  (Minimum  3  cr.) 

505  Educational  Philosophy  3 

507  History  of  American  Education  3 

605  Modern  Educational  Thought  3 

607  History  of  Western  Education  3 

609  Comparative  Education  3 

3.  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

#521  Reading  Programs  and  Instruction  or  3 

524  Psychology  of  Reading  3 

!#531  Modern  Secondary  School  Curriculum  3 

548  Multi-Media  Services  3 

550  Foundations  of  Guidance  3 

573  Principles  of  Curriculum  Development  3 


*, 
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*#575  Intermediate  School  Practices  and  Organization  3 

647  Secondary  School  Literature  3 

4.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCESSES 

532  School-Community  Relations  3 

574  Pupil  Personnel  3 

*#675  Secondary  School  Administration  and  Management  3 

#679  Secondary  School  Administration  Practicum  3 

*#680  School  Supervision  3 

681  School  Law  3 

#682  School  Finance  3 

683  School  Plant  3 

#685  School  Administration  Theory  3 

5    LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES##  6-12 

Effective  July  1,  1969,  an  applicant  for  a  Pennsylvania  Administrative  Certificate  (Pro- 
visional Principal's  Certificate)  must  have  five  years  of  professional  school  experience, 
an  Instructional  II  or  Educational  Specialist  II  Certificate,  and  45  hours  of  graduate 
study,  including  a  Master's  degree  with  the  following  minimum  requirements:  (a)  study 
in  developmental  or  remedial  reading;  (b)  15  credits  from  among  the  areas  of  founda- 
tions, history  and  philosophy,  curriculum  and  instruction,  and  administrative  processes; 
(c)  12  credits  in  an  academic  area  other  than  psychology  or  education. 


*  Required  for  Master's  Degree 

#Required  for  Secondary  School  Principal's  Certificate 
##Minimum:  6  credits  for  degree;  12  credits  for  certification 


SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 

This  30-semester  hour  program  for  the  degree  is  designed  to  provide  students  with 
professional  competencies  in  several  areas.  No  specific  courses  are  required;  however,  a 
student's  program  must  be  individually  planned  with  his  advisor  before  registering 
for  course  work.  Courses  completed  prior  to  approval  of  the  student's  program  will  not  be 
applicable  to  degree  requirements. 

Admission  to  the  degree  program  does  not  assure  acceptance  for  the  School  Psychology 
certification  program  at  the  post-master's  level.  Upon  completion  of  the  degree,  a 
student  who  desires  to  become  certificated  as  a  school  psychologist  must  apply  for 
admission  to  the  certification  program. 

1.  RECOMMENDED  COURSES  Credits 

503  Modern  Research  Methods  3 

510  Modern  Learning  Theories  3 

610  Issues  in  Developmental  Psychology  3 

612  Personality  Theory  3 

613  Contemporary  Issues  in  Psychology  3 

614  Using  Tests  in  Counseling  and  Therapy  3 
616  Psychology  of  Deviant  Behavior  3 

2    COUNSELING  ELECTIVES  (3  cr.) 

553  Counseling:  Theory  and  Techniques  3 

554  Career  Development  and  Vocational  Guidance  3 

555  Counseling  in  the  Elementary  School  3 
653            Group  Counseling  3 
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658  Psychodrama  I  3 

3.  ELECTIVES  IN  EXISTENTIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  6 


CERTIFICATE  OF  ADVANCED  GRADUATE  STUDY 

Although  competencies  are  stressed  in  this  program  which  leads  to  certification  as  a 
school  psychologist,  30  semester  hours  in  specific  graduate  courses  beyond  the  Master's 
degree  in  School  Psychology  are  required,  including  nine  credits  in  clinical  practice 
and  six  credits  in  a  skill  area.  Students  who  do  not  have  such  appropriate  preparation 
will  be  required  to  take  at  least  one  semester  in  residence  at  Duquesne  University  before 
they  may  be  considered  for  admission. 

1.  RECOMMENDED  COURSES  Credits 
574  Pupil  Personnel  3 
618            Survey  of  Projective  Techniques  3 

691  Psychotherapy  with  Children  3 

692  Individual  Testing  I  3 

693  Individual  Testing  II  3 

701  Clinical  Practicum  I  6 

702  Clinical  Practicum  II  6 

2.  SKILL  AREA 

Elect  one  skill  area  in  either  Reading  or  Special  Education.  Only  one  skill  area  can 
be  declared,  and  six  credits  must  be  earned  in  that  area. 

a.  Reading 

521  Reading  Programs  and  Instruction  3 

625  Reading  Disabilities  3 

628  Reading  Tutorial  Laboratory  3 

b.  Special  Education 

611  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  3 

664  Psychology  and  Education  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children  3 

668  Psychology  and  Education  of  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities  3 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

This  30-semester  hour  program  is  for  students  who  have  a  College  or  Instructional  I 
Certificate  valid  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

1.  FOUNDATIONS  (Minimum  6  cr.)                                                                    Credits 
*501             Introduction  to  Educational  Research  3 

505            Educational  Philosophy  3 

507            History  of  American  Education  3 

605            Modern  Educational  Thought  (Prerequisite  505)  3 

607            History  of  Western  Education  3 

609            Comparative  Education  3 

2.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (Minimum  6  cr.) 

504            Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  the  Secondary  School  3 

510  Modern  Learning  Theories  3 

511  Educational  Statistics  3 
514  Human  Growth  and  Development  3 
524            Psychology  of  Reading  3 
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3.  CURRICULUM  AND  GENERAL  (Required  6-9  cr.) 

521             Reading  Programs  and  Instruction  3 

529            Reading  in  the  Secondary  School  3 

531             Modern  Secondary  School  Curriculum  3 

533            Curriculum  and  Methods  3 

538            Drug  Abuse  Education  3 

550            Foundations  of  Guidance  3 

573            Principles  of  Curriculum  Development  3 

575            Intermediate  School  Practices  and  Organization  3 

647            Secondary  School  Literature  3 

680  School  Supervision  3 

681  School  Law  3 

4.  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  (Required)  9-12 

Workshops,  institutes,  and  other  courses  may  be  taken  with  approval  of  the  advisor 
and  instructor. 


Required  course 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  (For  initial  certification) 

This  program,  involving  a  minimum  of  36  semester  hours,  meets  requirements  for  the 
degree  and  for  certification  at  the  secondary  school  level  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  designed  for  liberal  arts  college  graduates  who  desire  to  prepare 
to  teach  in  an  arts  or  sciences  area.  Prerequisites:  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  concen- 
tration in  a  subject  that  satisfies  the  School  of  Education's  requirements  as  approved 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education. 

1.  FOUNDATIONS  (All  required)  Credits 
501  Introduction  to  Educational  Research  (Suggested  as  a  first  course)  3 
505  Educational  Philosophy  3 
507            History  of  American  Education  3 

2.  PSYCHOLOGY  (Both  required) 

510  Modern  Learning  Theories  3 

514  Human  Growth  and  Development  3 

3  CURRICULUM  AND  METHODS  (Minimum  9  cr.) 

521  Reading  Programs  and  Instruction  3 

524  Psychology  of  Reading  3 

531  Modern  Secondary  School  Curriculum  3 

*533  Curriculum  and  Methods  3 

550  Foundations  of  Guidance  3 

575  Intermediate  School  Practices  and  Organization  3 

639  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education  3 

4  INTERNSHIP 

'590  Secondary  Internship  6 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  (Minimum)  6 


*j 


*Required  course 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  (For  initial  certification) 

This  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  program,  involving  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours, 
meets  requirements  for  the  degree  and  certification  at  the  secondary  school  level  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Prerequisites:  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  an  under- 
graduate major  in  biology,  chemistry,  English,  Latin,  mathematics,  social  studies  or 
Spanish  that  satisfies  School  of  Education  requirements  as  approved  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Education.  Biology  and  chemistry  requirements  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  evening  and  summer  courses  only. 

1.  EDUCATION  (All  required)  Credits 
507            History  of  American  Education  3 

*510  Modern  Learning  Theories  3 

514  Human  Growth  and  Development  3 

**533  Curriculum  and  Methods  3 

2.  LIBERAL  ARTS  OR  SCIENCES  (Minimum  in  major)  12 

3.  INTERNSHIP 

#590  M.A.T.  Internship  6 


*Must  be  taken  before,  or  concurrently  with,  Education  533 — Curriculum  and  Methods. 
**Must  be  completed  successfully  before  beginning  Education  590 — Internship. 

^Eighteen  semester  hours  of  graduate  study  must  be  completed  before  enrolling  for 
Education  590 — Internship. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION— MENTAL  RETARDATION 

The  program  offers  three  curriculums  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  different  pre- 
paration. 

CURRICULUM  A 

This  curriculum,  designed  for  persons  who  hold  a  certificate  in  Special  Education, 
involves  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours. 

1.  FOUNDATIONS  (Minimum  6  cr.)  Credits 
501  Introduction  to  Educational  Research  3 
503  Modern  Research  Methods  3 
505  Educational  Philosophy  3 
507            History  of  American  Education  3 

509  Comparative  Education  3 
605  Modern  Educational  Thought  3 
607            History  of  Western  Education  3 

2.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (Minimum  6  cr.) 

510  Modern  Learning  Theories  3 

511  Educational  Statistics  3 

512  Psychological  Testing  3 
514            Human  Growth  and  Development  3 

610  Issues  in  Developmental  Psychology  3 

611  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  3 
613  Contemporary  Issues  in  Psychology  3 
691             Psychotherapy  with  Children  3 

3.  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  (Required  9-18  cr.) 

522            Art  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  3 
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561  Speech  and  Language  Problems  of  Exceptional  Children  3 

565  Education  of  the  Pre-School  Mentally  Retarded  3 

567  Music  and  Movement  for  Exceptional  Children  I  3 

568  Music  and  Movement  for  Exceptional  Children  II  3 
660  Nature  and  Needs  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  3 

663  Diagnostic  and  Prescriptive  Teaching  of  Exceptional  Children  3 

664  Psychology  and  Education  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children  3 
668  Psychology  and  Education  of  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities  3 
Selected  workshops 

Institutes 
Independent  Study 

4.  ELECTIVES  (Optional  0-6  cr.) 

518  (Soc)  Ghetto  and  the  School  3 

519  (Soc)  Group  Dynamics  3 
538  (Ed)  Drug  Abuse  Education  3 
556  (Ed)  Consultation  in  the  Elementary  School  3 
700            (Ed)  Thesis  (Research  in  Mental  Retardation)  6 

CURRICULUM  B 

Persons  who  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  but  no  certification  are  required  to  take 
additional  appropriate  courses,  beyond  the  30  semester  hours  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  Curriculum  A,  to  acquire  desirable  competencies  for  teaching  the  mentally  retarded. 

1.  BASIC  METHODS  (Minimum  3  cr.)  Credits 
521  Reading  Programs  and  Instruction  3 
524  Psychology  of  Reading  3 
625            Reading  Disabilities  3 

2.  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  (Minimum  6  cr.) 

*562  Methods  and  Materials  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  3 

590  Internship — Mentally  Retarded  6 

CURRICULUM  C 

This  is  for  persons  who  hold  certification  in  an  area  other  than  Special  Education;  they 
may  be  required  to  take  certain  additional  courses  beyond  the  30  semester  hours 
specified  in  Curriculum  A. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  (6-9  cr.) 
*562  Methods  and  Materials  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  3 

690  Practicum:  Teaching  the  Mentally  Retarded  3-6 


*May  be  taken  in  lieu  of  another  Special  Education  course  and  included  in  the  basic  30 
semester  hours. 
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Course  Descriptions 


AFRICAN  STUDIES 

In  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  African  Affairs,  the  School  of  Education  offers 
two  graduate  programs  for  the  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers  in  African 
studies.  One  program  is  offered  for  certificated  teachers  who  wish  to  expand  their  com- 
petence; the  other  program  is  for  non-certified  college  graduates  who  wish  to  become 
certificated  in  the  social  studies  and  to  develop  an  African  Affairs  specialty  therein. 
Institute  courses  are  described  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  catalog. 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

501.  Introduction  to  Educational  Research.  3  cr. 

Investigation  of  methods  of  scientific  inquiry;  analysis  of  research  techniques  used  in  the 
formulation  and  resolution  of  educational  problems;  principles  and  practices  of  the 
format  and  mechanics  of  research  reporting. 

503.  Modern  Research  Methods.  3  cr. 

Empirical  research  design,  models  and  techniques  are  explored.  Emphasis  on  the  use  of 
statistics  in  behavioral  research  and  research  reporting  in  accordance  with  the  American 
Psychological  Association  Publications  Manual.  Enrollment  limited  to  students  in 
School  Psychology,  Guidance  and  Counseling  and  Special  Education. 

505.  Educational  Philosophy.  3  cr. 

The  philosophy  of  education  is  explored  in  its  broad  outlines  from  the  first  systematic 
theory  proposed  by  Plato  to  the  more  recent  thought  seen  in  historic  perspective.  While 
source  materials  from  principal  philosophers  will  be  examined,  the  student  is  encour- 
aged to  find  the  position  most  acceptable  to  him. 

507.  History  of  American  Education.  3  cr. 

Systematic  study  of  the  developing  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  contemporary  school  in 
the  American  cultural  setting. 

509.  Independent  Study.  1-3  cr. 

For  students  in  any  program  who  wish  to  develop  a  project  or  investigate  a  problem 
through  supervised  research.  Enrollment  in  appropriate  area  with  consent  of  a  full-time 
member  of  the  faculty  and  approval  by  the  Dean. 

605.  Modern  Educational  Thought.  3  cr. 

Investigation  of  the  problems  of  philosophy  and  their  practice  in  education  and  religion 
using  the  comparative  approach.  The  philosophies  constituting  the  pattern  for  this 
approach  are  naturalism,  idealism,  realism,  pragmatism,  existentialism  and  philoso- 
phical analysis.  Prerequisite:  505. 

607.  History  of  Western  Education.  3  cr. 

Traces  the  development  of  educational  theories  and  practices  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  history  of  Western  civilization. 

609.  Comparative  Education.  3  cr. 

Introduction  to  the  comparative  study  of  national  systems  of  education  with  emphasis 
upon  comparative  methodology. 
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700.  Thesis.  6  cr. 

By  arrangement  with  advisor. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

510.  Modern  Learning  Theories.  3cr. 

Review  of  recent  literature  and  contemporary  theories  of  learning,  with  emphasis  on 
motivation,  adjustment,  personality,  and  other  conditions  which  activate  and  give 
direction  to  the  educative  process. 

511.  Educational  Statistics.  3  cr. 

Descriptive  statistics  as  applied  to  psychological  and  educational  measurement  and 
research.  Prerequisite:  501. 

512.  Psychological  Testing.  3  cr. 

Introduction  to  the  theory,  development,  and  application  of  psychological  tests;  survey 
of  general  ability,  special  aptitudes,  interest,  achievement,  personality,  and  attitude 
tests.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  one  hour.  Prerequisite:  511. 

513.  Educational  Measurements.  3  cr. 

Objective  appraisal  of  educational  and  psychological  tests;  techniques  of  test  construc- 
tion and  the  utilization  of  tests  in  schools  and  in  educational  research.  Prerequisite:  511. 

514.  Human  Growth  and  Development.  3  cr. 

Survey  of  growth,  adaptation,  and  developmental  patterns  in  infancy,  childhood,  and 
adolescence;  implications  for  academic,  emotional,  and  social  learning. 

610.  Issues  in  Developmental  Psychology.  3  cr. 

In-depth  exploration  of  major  research  and  theoretical  problems  in  developmental 
psychology;  early  learning;  emotional  and  cognitive  development;  socialization  of  the 
child  and  adolescent. 

611.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children.  3  cr. 

A  comprehensive  course  designed  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  psychological  problems 
of  each  type  of  exceptionality;  to  consider  the  role  of  various  handicaps  in  the  lives  of 
children,  their  parents,  and  society  in  general;  and  to  afford  guidance  techniques 
specifically  helpful  for  these  children  and  their  parents. 

612.  Personality  Theory.  3  cr. 

Survey  of  major  psychoanalytic  and  social  theories  of  personality;  explores  the  major 
writings  in  the  field  of  personality  and  provides  the  students  with  opportunities  to 
integrate  theory  into  their  own  personal  experiential  world  through  the  medium  of 
independent  projects. 

613.  Contemporary  Issues  in  Psychology.  Var.  cr. 

Combines  the  didactic  and  experiential  through  lectures  by  individual  speakers  of  note; 
seminars,  independent  study,  field  experience  in  psychology.  Normally  offered  for  3 
credits  for  School  Psychology  majors,  but  may  be  elected  by  students  in  other  schools 
or  programs  for  1,  2,  or  3  credits  depending  on  the  degree  of  participation. 

614.  Using  Tests  in  Counseling  and  Therapy.  3  cr. 

Emphasis  on  use  of  tests  in  counseling  and  therapy  where  the  concern  is  the  individual, 
his  goals,  values,  and  decisions;  aims  to  help  individuals  know  themselves  better  and 
to  plan  their  lives  as  effectively  as  possible;  basic  principles  of  measurement. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

523.  Teaching  the  Language  Arts.  3  cr. 

Emphasis  placed  upon  a  professional  approach  to  the  teaching  of  the  language  arts; 
study  of  objectives  of  the  program  K-12,  emphasizing  richness  in  content  and  activities 
which  stimulate  growth  and  involvement  with  the  spoken  and  written  language. 

525.  Innovative  Practices  in  Elementary  Social  Studies.  3  cr. 

Teaching  strategies  are  modeled  with  new  curricula  for  in-service  teacher  adaptation; 
new  approaches  to  cognitive  and  affective  outcomes  are  demonstrated  and  analyzed. 

527.  Teaching  Elementary  School  Mathematics.  3  cr. 

Structural  development  of  the  Real  Number  System  through  its  properties  and  opera- 
tions; discussion  and  application  of  teaching  methods  considering  the  "modern  versus 
the  traditional"  ideas  in  mathematics. 

528.  Teaching  Elementary  Science.  3  cr. 

Detailed  study  of  general  science  topics  and  methods  designed  to  present  them  ef- 
fectively to  elementary  school  children;  considers  physical  science,  life  sciences,  and 
earth  and  space  sciences,  with  emphasis  on  the  latter.  Laboratory  and  field  work  in- 
cludes the  study  of  earth  materials  and  their  analysis,  excursions  to  sites  where  earth 
phenomena  may  be  observed  and  where  ecological  problems  may  be  seen  and  con- 
sidered. 

549.  Elementary  School  Literature.  3  cr. 

General  principles  and  aids  for  selection  of  books  in  the  elementary  school  library; 
applications  of  principles  of  evaluation  and  selection  to  educational  needs  and  children's 
interests;  studies  of  reading  abilities  and  reading  problems. 

590.  Elementary  Internship.  6  cr. 

Intensive  practicum  in  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  university  and  public  school 
personnel.  Required  for  teacher  certification  in  elementary  education. 

629.  Seminar  in  Elementary  Education.  3  cr. 

Critical  issues  and  problems  in  elementary  education  involving  professional,  non-pro- 
fessional, and  pupil  personnel;  curriculum  trends. 

690.  Practicum:  Elementary  School  Teaching.  4-6  cr. 

Designed  for  persons  who  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  teaching  experience  but  are  not 
certificated  in  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  master  teachers, 
students  will  participate  in  classroom  observation  and  instruction.  Prerequisite:  ap- 
proval of  Program  Director. 


GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

519.  Foundations  of  Personality  Theory.  3  cr. 

Introduction  to  the  area  of  theoretical  psychology  with  special  emphasis  on  personality 
theory;  the  implications  of  theoretical  psychology  and  personality  of  the  new  student 
in  psychology. 

550.  Foundations  of  Guidance.  3  cr. 

Basic  course  for  teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  and  others  who  seek  to  under- 
stand the  guidance  roles   and  emphases  in  elementary  and   secondary  education. 
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Theoretical  foundations,  principles  and  ethics  of  guidance  are  considered.  Guidance 
functions  such  as  identification,  appraisal,  placement,  orientation,  motivation,  support, 
and  resource  development  are  surveyed. 

553.  Counseling:  Theory  and  Techniques.  3  cr. 

Theory,  techniques,  and  problems  of  counseling  with  emphasis  on  the  counseling  rela- 
tionship: dynamics  of  interviewing,  distinction  between  psychotherapy  and  counseling, 
and  treatment  factors  related  to  counseling. 

554.  Career  Development  and  Vocational  Guidance.  3  cr. 

Theories  of  vocational  choice,  psychology  and  sociology  of  work,  and  use  of  informa- 
tion in  decision-making.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  identification,  evaluation,  and 
utilization  of  resource  information  in  guidance  and  orientation  to  occupational  and 
educational  information,  and  community  resources. 

555.  Counseling  in  the  Elementary  School.  3  cr. 

Theoretical  bases  of  counseling;  philosophical,  psychological,  sociological  foundations 
of  counseling;  and  play  media.  Emphasis  on  the  understanding  of  communication 
skills  and  human  relations,  and  the  utilization  of  a  human  behavior  rationale  in 
consultation  work  with  parents  and  teachers. 

650.  Interdisciplinary  Seminar.  3  cr. 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  involving  the  areas  of  anthropology,  sociology,  ecnomics, 
philosophy,  political  science.  Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  nature  and  signif- 
icance of  various  disciplines  as  they  relate  to  the  function  of  the  counselor  and  their 
impact  on  guidance  and  counseling. 

653.  Group  Counseling.  3  cr. 

Designed  to  provide  prospective  counselors  with  new  understandings  of  skills  in  group 
processes;  involves  theories  of  group  counseling,  practical  experience  in  a  group.  Pre- 
requisites: 553,  555. 

654.  Group  Counseling  Practicum.  3  cr. 

Provides  practicum  experience  as  a  group  counselor  under  supervision.  Group  counsel- 
ing will  occur  with  school,  college,  and/or  adult  clients.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
theoretical  development  as  well  as  practical  aspects  of  becoming  a  group  counselor. 
Students  will  also  meet  in  weekly  seminars.  Registration  only  by  permission  of 
instructor. 

655.  Counseling  Pre-Practicum.  2-3  cr. 

Orientation  to  the  structure  and  function  of  counseling.  Required  for  admission  to  the 
Counselor  Education  Program. 

656.  657.  Counseling  Practicum.  2-3  cr. 

Counseling  with  school,  college,  and  adult  clients  under  supervision  of  counselor  educa- 
tion staff.  In  addition  to  direct  counseling  with  clients  and  parents,  individual  super- 
visory conferences,  and  weekly  seminars,  students  prepare  case  reports,  analyze  tape 
recordings,  conduct  visits  and  consultation  as  appropriate.  Registration  by  permission 
of  Program  Director.  Restricted  to  graduate  students  majoring  in  Guidance  and 
Counseling. 

658.  Psychodrama  I.  3  cr. 

Practicum  in  Psychodrama  where  learning  will  be  through  personal  involvement. 
Admission  only  with  consent  of  Program  Director. 
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659.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance  Services.  3  cr. 

Current  practices  and  problems  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  guidance 
programs  in  schools.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  initiating,  organizing,  and  promoting  a 
guidance  program  and  using  evaluation  procedures  for  a  program  of  guidance. 

704.  Supervision  of  Counseling.  3  cr. 

An  advanced  course  providing  a  series  of  experiences  in  the  supervision  of  counseling. 
Includes  an  analysis  of  theories  of  counselor  preparation  and  supervision,  review  of 
interview  recordings,  critique  of  trainees,  and  counseling  reports.  Limited  to  advanced 
graduate  students  who  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  counseling  experience.  Registration 
only  with  consent  of  Program  Director. 

705.  Field  Practice.  6  cr. 

Field  experience  for  trainees  to  work  intensively  in  a  realistic  setting  under  close  super- 
vision in  selected,  cooperating  institutions  where  organized  guidance  programs  are 
staffed  by  qualified  guidance  personnel.  Open  only  to  certificated  guidance  counselors 
and  post- Master's  degree  students  in  the  Counselor  Education  Program.  Registration 
only  with  consent  of  Program  Director. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

502.  Effective  Use  of  Instructional  Materials  2  cr. 

Provides  opportunity  to  develop  competence  in  the  operation  of  audio-visual  equipment 
and  production  of  instructional  materials  and  to  gain  insight  into  the  organization  of 
a  media  center. 

517.  Seminar  in  Children's  Authors  and  Illustrators.  3  cr. 

Investigation  of  the  writing  and  illustrating  styles  of  selected  authors  and  illustrators. 

540.  Selection  of  Library  Materials.  3  cr. 

Survey  of  the  literature  of  childhood  and  adolescence;  use  of  basic  selection  aids  for 
print  materials;  establishing  and  applying  qualitative  criteria  in  selection;  building 
collection  in  terms  of  educational  objectives,  student  interests,  and  student  develop- 
mental patterns. 

541.  Principles  of  Library  Science.  3  cr. 

Philosophy  and  objectives  of  library  service;  role  of  the  library  in  modern  society; 
librarianship  as  a  profession;  literature  of  the  profession.  Should  be  taken  early  in  the 
program. 

543.  Cataloging  and  Classification.  3  cr. 

Principles  of  cataloging  and  classification;  use  of  professional  cataloging  services; 
practice  in  actual  cataloging  and  classification,  using  the  Dewey  Decimal  System;  survey 
of  other  classification  systems. 

544.  Reference  Services.  3  cr. 

Principles  of  evaluation,  selection,  and  use  of  reference  sources  for  school  libraries; 
research  strategy;  the  school  librarian  as  a  materials  specialist  and  resource  teacher. 

548.  Multi-Media  Services.  3  cr. 

The  modern  school  library  as  a  learning  resource  center;  selection,  evaluation  of  hard- 
ware and  software. 
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643.  History  of  Books  and  Libraries.  3  cr. 

History  of  books  and  libraries  from  earliest  times  to  the  present;  communication;  in- 
vention of  printing;  art  of  illustrating;  libraries  in  the  Western  world. 

645.  Travel  Seminar.  3  cr. 

Observations  will  be  arranged  in  outstanding  libraries;  students  will  prepare  response 
papers.  Sites  will  vary. 

648.  Administration  of  the  Instructional  Materials  Center.  3  cr. 

Efficient  operation  of  the  school  library  as  an  instructional  materials  center;  planning 
and  implementing  a  media  program;  observation  in  selected  school  libraries;  laboratory 
experience. 

649.  Seminar  in  School  Librarianship.  3  cr. 

Exploration  of  contemporary  movements  in  activities  of  the  school  librarian. 

690.  Library  Internship.  3-6  cr. 

Experience  in  a  selected  school  library  under  supervision  of  a  certificated  school 
librarian. 


READING  AND  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

521.  Reading  Programs  and  Instruction.  3  cr. 

Provides  an  overview  of  reading  programs  for  grades  K  through  12.  The  topics  include: 
nature  of  the  reading-learning  process;  maturity  in  reading;  readiness;  individual  dif- 
ferences; developmental  reading;  specialized  approaches;  administration  of  the  reading 
program;  and  role  of  the  parent  in  the  reading  program. 

524.  Psychology  of  Reading.  3  cr. 

Emphasis  is  on  the  physiological,  psychological,  and  sociological  aspects  of  children's 
behavior  and  their  relationship  to  learning  to  read.  In  addition,  learning  theory  and 
teacher  variables  will  also  be  examined  within  the  context  of  the  instructional  program. 

529.  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School.  3  cr. 

Overview  of  reading  programs  and  instruction  at  the  elementary  level  serves  as  a  basis 
for  developing  reading  programs  in  the  secondary  school.  Major  emphasis  is  on 
building  effective  reading  programs  at  the  secondary  level  that  include  reading  skills  and 
methods  of  improving  speed  of  comprehension;  techniques  of  developing  remedial  and 
clinical  reading  programs  at  the  secondary  level  are  also  presented. 

625.  Reading  Disabilities.  3  cr. 

Provides  in-depth  study  of  the  nature  of  reading  problems,  causes  of  reading  disabilities, 
and  the  diagnosis  and  remediation  of  reading  problems.  Students  examine  and  practice 
with  evaluative  instruments  and  prepare  written  case  studies. 

627.  Reading  Diagnostic  Laboratory.  3  cr. 

Practicum  designed  to  give  expertise  in  the  administration  of  reading  tests  and  tests  in 
other  related  areas.  Each  student  works  with  children  who  have  been  referred  to  the 
Reading  Clinic  and  prepares  case  studies  of  the  children's  evaluation.  Following  the 
complete  diagnostic  procedure,  the  graduate  student  tutors  the  diagnosed  children, 
thereby  putting  the  prescription  into  practice.  Prerequisite:  625. 
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628.  Reading  Tutorial  Laboratory.  3  cr. 

Practicum  designed  to  give  the  student  experience  with  children  who  are  retarded  in 
reading  and/or  content  areas.  The  student  develops  techniques  and  materials  for  work- 
ing with  the  remedial  child.  Prerequisite:  625. 

630.  Seminar  in  Reading  and  the  Language  Arts.  3  cr. 

The  concluding  course  in  the  Master's  degree  program  in  Reading  and  Language  Arts. 
The  student  will  do  an  in-depth  study  of  some  particular  phase  of  reading  and/or  the 
language  arts.  A  paper  is  prepared  using  current  research  and  reporting  methodology. 
Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  Reading  and  Language  Arts. 

631.  Reading  Laboratory  Internship.  3  cr. 

Designed  to  give  the  advanced  graduate  student  supervisory  and  teaching  experience 
in  either  the  Duquesne  University  Reading  Clinic  or  in  local  school  reading  programs. 
The  student  will  have  experiences  in  testing  and  diagnosis,  remediation,  and  clinic 
supervision  of  beginning  reading  clinicians.  Prerequisite:  625  and  627  or  628. 


SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

573.  Principles  of  Curriculum  Development.  3  cr. 

Study  of  the  kinds  of  problems  involved  in  developing  a  curriculum  and  plan  of  in- 
sruction  and  some  techniques  by  which  these  basic  problems  may  be  resolved. 

574.  Pupil  Personnel.  3  cr. 

Problems  in  the  management  and  progress  of  pupils;  administration  of  pupil  personnel 
services;  pupil  accounting,  reporting  and  recording;  promotion;  articulation;  home  and 
community  relationships. 

575.  Intermediate  School  Practices  and  Organization  3  cr. 

Organization,  supervision,  processes,  and  their  relation  to  the  various  administrative 
positions  within  the  intermediate  school. 

671.  Elementary  School  Administration  and  Management.  3  cr. 

Principles,  practices,  and  research  affecting  the  work  of  administrative  personnel. 

672.  Elementary  School  Curriculum.  3  cr. 

Curriculum  construction,  planning,  and  improvement;  organization  and  content  of 
elementary  school  subjects. 

674.  Elementary  School  Administration  Practicum.  3  cr. 

On-the-job  experience,  plans  for  which  are  developed  in  consultation  with  advisor,  is 
involved  and  required.  Course  should  be  taken  immediately  before  applying  for 
certification. 

675.  Secondary  School  Administration  and  Management.  3  cr. 

Principles,  practices,  and  research  affecting  the  work  of  administrative  personnel. 

679.  Secondary  School  Administration  Practicum  3  cr. 

On-the-job  experience,  plans  for  which  are  developed  in  consultation  with  advisor,  is. 
involved  and  required.  Course  should  be  taken  immediately  before  applying  for 
certification. 
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680.  School  Supervision.  3  cr. 

Diagnosis  and  evaluation  of  teaching  and  learning;  improvement  of  instruction  in  terms 
of  modern  methods  and  objectives 

681.  School  Law.  3  cr. 

Principal  provisions  in  school  law  affecting  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents; 
constitutional,  statutory,  ruling  case  and  common  law  bases  for  public  education  inter- 
pretation; legal  procedures  with  emphasis  on  Pennsylvania  school  law. 

682.  School  Finance.  3  cr. 

A  study  of  financial  planning;  the  budget;  income  and  expenditures;  preparation  of 
financial  reports;  federal,  state,  and  local  taxation;  reimbursements  between  state  and 
local  districts;  tuition  computation. 

683.  School  Plant.  3  cr. 

Educational  planning  for,  and  administration  of,  the  grounds,  building  and  equipment, 
site  selection,  architectural  services,  financing  practices,  and  community  use  of  the 
plant. 

685.  School  Administration  Theory.  3  cr. 

A  study  of  theory  building  and  theoretical  design  and  models  as  related  to  educational 
administration.  The  course  examines  theory,  research  and  practice  as  necessary  founda- 
tions for  school  administrators.  It  is  concerned  with  the  science  of  educational  admin- 
istration as  related  to  the  behaviorial  sciences. 


SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 

616.  Psychology  of  Deviant  Behavior.  3  cr. 

Intensive  study  of  causes  and  types  of  deviant  behavior  in  children;  emphasis  on  early 
recognition  and  possible  remediation  of  major  behavioral  disorders  of  school-age 
children.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  School  Psychology  majors;  others  may  enroll 
with  permission  of  a  member  of  the  School  Psychology  staff. 

618.  Survey  of  Projective  Techniques  3  cr. 

Following  examination  of  some  of  the  theoretical  concepts  behind  projective  tech- 
niques, the  student  will  be  supervised  in  implementation.  Emphasis  will  be  on  projec- 
tive interpretation  of  intelligence  tests  as  well  as  exposure  to  other  projective  techniques. 
Restricted  to  students  enrolled  in  the  School  Psychology  Program.  Prerequisite:  617. 

691.  Psychotherapy  with  Children.  3  cr. 

Exploration  of  methods  and  techniques  of  therapy  with  school-age  children  to  familiar- 
ize the  prospective  school  psychologist  with  techniques  for  dealing  with  school-age 
children  who  have  adjustment  problems.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  School 
Psychology  majors;  others  may  enroll  with  permission  of  a  member  of  the  School 
Psychology  staff. 

692.  Individual  Testing  I.  3  cr. 

Administration  of  individual  intelligence  tests,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Revised 
Stanford-Binet  and  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scales.  Restricted  to  students  enrolled  in 
the  School  Psychology  Program  and  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

693.  Individual  Testing  II.  3  cr. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  administering  and  scoring  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholin- 
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guistic  Ability  and  other  individual  tests;  in-depth  exposure  to  report  writing,  stressing 
the  interpretation  and  communication  of  test  results.  Prerequisite:  692. 

701,  702.  Clinical  Practicum.  6  cr. 

Supervised  practice  of  clinical  procedures  in  an  educational  and  clinical  setting. 
Required  for  the  School  of  Psychologist  Certificate.  Prerequisite:  692,  693,  and  consent 
of  instructor. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

504.  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  the  Secondary  School.  3  cr. 

Analysis  of  theoretical  and  practical  concepts  in  measurement  and  evaluation  in  the 
secondary  school  and  their  relationship  to  marking  and  reporting  practices. 

531.  Modern  Secondary  School  Curriculum.  3  cr. 

Patterns  of  curriculum  organization,  teaching  trends  in  the  areas  of  curriculum,  the 
processes  of  curriculum  improvements,  criticism  directed  against  the  existing  curric- 
ulum, and  more  significant  proposals  for  reform. 

533.  Curriculum  and  Methods.  3  cr. 

Emphasis  is  on  organizing  for  teaching  by  a  study  of  curriculum  theory,  practice  in 
long-term  and  short-term  planning  for  instruction,  and  study  of  the  evaluation  of  learn- 
ing. 

538.  Drug  Abuse  Education.  3  cr. 

The  drug  problem  as  it  affects  American  youth  today;  designed  to  give  the  school 
teacher  background  in  the  pharmacology  and  toxicology  of  drugs,  as  well  as  a  historical 
review  of  drug  usage  in  society.  All  classifications  of  drugs  currently  being  abused  are 
considered  as  to  their  beneficial  and  deleterious  effects;  legal  aspects  of  drug  abuse  are 
discussed.  Educational  approaches  to  drug  abuse  are  a  principal  part  of  the  course. 

590.  M.A.T./Secondary  Internship.  6  cr. 

Intensive  practicum  in  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  university  and  public  school 
personnel.  Required  for  teacher  certification  in  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  and 
Secondary  Education  programs. 

639.  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education.  3  cr. 

Study  of  critical  issues  and  problems  in  the  preparation  of  secondary  teachers  and  an 
appraisal  of  current  experimentation  and  research.  Prerequisite,:  531. 

647.  Secondary  School  Literature.  3  cr. 

Evaluation  and  selection  of  books  and  related  materials  in  the  subject  fields  of  science, 
arts,  and  the  humanities,  with  special  reference  to  the  interests  of  high  school  youth. 

690.  Practicum:  Secondary  School  Teaching.  4-6  cr. 

For  persons  who  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  teaching  experience  but  are  not  certified 
in  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  master  teachers,  students  will 
participate  in  classroom  observation  and  instruction.  Admission  with  approval  of 
Program  Director. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

522.  Art  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  3  cr. 

Assists  the  teacher  in  establishing  a  flexible,  tangible  program  for  pupil  enrichment  and 
growth  through  creative  exploration  of  art  elements  applicable  to  drawing,  lettering, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  design;  comparative  relationship  of  selected  art  prints  to  these 
explorations. 

561.  Speech  and  Language  Problems  of  the  Exceptional  Child.  3  cr. 

Investigation  of  speech  and  language  development,  speech  problems  and  speech  rem- 
ediation of  the  mentally  retarded,  brain  injured,  aphasic,  and  cerebral  palsied  child. 
The  role  of  other  professionals,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  speech  pathologist  in  speech 
remediation,  will  be  explored. 

562.  Methods  and  Materials  for  Mentally  Retarded.  3  cr. 

Procedures  for  planning  and  implementing  an  educational  program  for  mentally 
retarded  children  of  different  age  and  ability  levels;  emphasis  on  innovative  techniques 
and  new  materials  for  meeting  the  needs  of  these  children. 

565.  Education  of  Pre-School  Mentally  Retarded.  3  cr. 

Study  of  programs  designed  for  mentally  retarded;  special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
problems  encountered  in  the  development  of  these  programs  along  with  the  various 
approaches  designed  primarily  to  increase  the  cognative  functioning  of  the  pre-school 
mentally  retarded.  Included  in  the  content  will  be  theoretical  bases  and  pragmatic  ap- 
plication of  these  bases,  which  have  been  developed  throughout  the  United  States. 

566.  Education  of  the  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded.  3  cr. 

Study  of  the  trainable  retarded  individual  from  initial  diagnosis  through  his  school 
experiences  (pre-school,  elementary,  secondary)  and  concluding  with  entry  into  society 
or  an  institution.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  psychological,  sociological,  emotional, 
and  educational  needs  of  the  trainable  mentally  retarded  and  ways  in  which  educators 
and  parents  may  assist  him  to  reach  his  potential. 

567.  Music  and  Movement  for  Exceptional  Children  I.  3  cr. 

Involves  basic  music  activities,  including  singing,  rythmic  movement  and  folk-dance, 
playing  percussion  and  simple  melodic  instruments,  as  well  as  listening  experience. 

568.  Music  and  Movement  for  Exceptional  Children  II.  3  cr. 

Advanced  methods  in  basic  music  activities.  Prerequisite:  567  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

590.  Internship — Mentally  Retarded.  6  cr. 

Practicum  of  full-time  student  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  a  master  teacher  in  a 
classroom  situation.  The  intern  will  have  experience  with  both  educable  and  trainable 
children.  Required  of  all  candidates  who  do  not  hold  certification  or  who  are  not 
currently  engaged  in  teaching  mental  retardates.  Admission  with  approval  of  Program 
Director. 

660.  Nature  and  Needs  of  the  Mentally  Retarded.  3  cr. 

Intensive  study  of  the  nature,  characteristics,  and  needs  of  children  handicapped  by 
mental  deficiencies.  Delineations  of  types  of  mental  retardates,  characteristic  syn- 
dromes, patterns  of  development,  psychodiagnostics,  therapeutic,  and  rehabilitation 
considerations. 
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662.  Counseling  the  Parents  of  Mentally  Retarded.  3  cr. 

Theories  and  practices  of  counseling  specific  to  the  problems  of  the  parents  of  mentally 
retarded  children. 

663.  Diagnostic  and  Prescriptive  Teaching  of  Exceptional  Children.  3  cr. 

Review  of  the  principles  and  practices  used  in  the  remediation  of  academic  and  social 
learning  problems  of  exceptional  children,  including  the  classroom  teacher's  use  of 
standardized  and  informal  psychoeducational  methods  and  instruments.  Students  will 
be  required  to  prepare  a  case  study  of  an  exceptional  child,  listing  the  diagnositc  findings 
and  suggestions  for  remediation. 

664.  Psychology  and  Education  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children.  3  cr. 

Introduction  to  the  characteristics,  educational  and  psychological  problems  of  children 
with  learning  and  behavior  disorders.  Attention  is  directed  toward  current  and  previous 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  behaviorally  disordered  child  in  day  and  residential  educational 
programs.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  ways  educators  can  communicate  more  ef- 
fectively with  other  professionals  and  parents  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children. 

665.  Learning  Theory  in  Mental  Retardation.  3  cr. 

In-depth  consideration  of  learning  theories  which  are  applicable  to  mental  retardation 
and  which  are  currently  of  most  importance  in  research.  Emphasis  placed  on  behavior 
modification  techniques  and  the  use  of  research  to  aid  in  solving  classroom  problems. 
Prerequisite:  611. 

666.  Research  in  Mental  Retardation.  3  cr. 

Intensive  study  of  current  research  with  mentally  retarded  children.  Original  research 
reports  studied  and  critically  evaluated.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  research  and 
experiments  in  behavior  modification  techniques.  Prerequisites:  611  and  660. 

668.  Psychology  and  Education  of  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities.  3  cr. 

The  psychological  aspects  of  learning  disabilities,  identification  and  definition  of 
learning  disability,  remediation  techniques  and  methods.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  use  of 
psychological  evaluations,  educational  placement,  preventive  measures,  and  case  study 
techniques.  Prerequisite:  611. 

690.  Practicum:  Teaching  the  Mentally  Retarded.  3-6  cr. 

For  persons  who  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  teaching  experience  but  are  not  certificated 
in  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  master  teachers,  students  will 
participate  in  classroom  observation  and  instruction.  Admission  with  approval  of 
Program  Director. 
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Board  of  Directors,  27;  Administrative  Officers,  28. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC   29 

Registers  and  Officers  of  the  Administration,  29;  Graduate  Committee  and 
Dean's  Council,  29;  Faculty,  29. 


Graduate  Study  in  the  School  of  Music 


HISTORY  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Duquesne  University's  School  of  Music  was  established  in  1926  and 
awarded  its  first  graduate  degree  in  1928.  Today  the  Graduate  Division 
offers  degree  programs  in  Music  Education,  Theory,  Composition, 
and  Applied  Music. 

The  Graduate  Division  is  dedicated  both  to  deepening  and 
broadening  the  professional  competence  of  its  candidates.  To  this  end 
the  programs  of  the  Division  are  directed  to  the  development  of  those 
skills  immediately  pertinent  to  the  candidate's  special  field,  to  refining 
his  musicianship,  to  widening  his  musical  and  cultural  vistas,  and  to 
ripening  his  academic  scholarship. 


Admission  Information 


REQUIREMENT 

An  applicant  must  have  completed  an  adequate  undergraduate 
preparation  in  music.  Normally  he  will  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree 
from  an  institution  of  recognized  standing.  A  quality  point  average  of 
2.5  (C=2.00)  or  better  is  required  in  the  total  undergraduate  program 
and  a  3.0  quality  point  average  in  those  music  courses  pertinent  to  the 
graduate  program  selected. 

Admission  to  the  program  with  a  major  in  Applied  Music  will  be 
granted  only  to  applicants  who  demonstrate  above  average  instrumen- 
tal or  vocal  proficiency  by  audition.  A  personal  audition  is 
recommended,  but  a  tape  recording,  IV2  I.P.S.  reel,  will  be  accepted 
for  those  living  more  than  one  hundred-fifty  miles  from  the  Universi- 
ty. Applicants  to  the  major  in  Composition  must  submit  examples  of 
their  work  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Composition  Department. 
Applicants  to  the  major  in  Theory  need  to  arrange  for  an  interview  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Theory  Department.  Should  distance  make  this 
impossible,  the  applicant  should  submit  a  detailed  analysis  of  a  move- 
ment from  the  standard  literature — sonata,  concerto,  symphony,  etc. 

Admission  placement  tests  are  given  to  facilitate  guidance  in  course 
selection.  Deficiencies  will  be  removed  without  graduate  credit.  The 
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student  will  be  admitted  to  degree  candidacy  at  such  time  as  he  has  ac- 
cumulated 12  prescribed  credits  with  a  3.0  average  and  has  satisfied 
minimum  performance  requirements. 

APPLICATION 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  School  of 
Music,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219.  All 
application  materials  should  be  received  by  the  School  of  Music  one 
month  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  which  the  applicant 
anticipates  commencing  graduate  work  at  the  University. 

OFFICIAL  TRANSCRIPTS 

Each  student  applying  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  Division  must 
request  a  transcript  from  each  institution  attended,  including  any 
attended  during  summer  sessions,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
transcript  of  the  last  institution  attended  lists  the  record  at  the  other 
institutions  and  regardless  of  whether  or  not  credit  was  received. 

Transcripts  and  other  official  documents  which  are  accepted  toward 
admission  become  the  property  of  the  University. 

ACCEPTANCE 

After  all  application  materials  have  been  reviewed  and  evaluated, 
the  School  of  Music  will  issue  an  official  statement  of  acceptance  or 
rejection. 

Admission  to  pursue  courses  in  the  Graduate  Division  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  an  assurance  of  ultimate  degree  candidacy. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  or  the  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies,  a  personal  interview  may  be  required  of  any 
applicant  before  admission. 

TYPES  OF  ADMISSION 

Students  will  be  granted  admission  in  the  following  ways: 

1)  Regular.  This  is  a  full  and  unconditional  admission  into  a 
graduate  degree  program. 

2)  Provisional.  This  is  granted  to  a  qualified  undergraduate  student 
who  files  his  application  during  his  senior  year  of  work  toward  a 
Bachelor's  degree.  Regular  admission  will  be  granted  upon  subsequent 
filing  of  satisfactory  supplementary  transcripts  showing  the  degree 
awarded. 
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3)  Post-graduate.  This  is  granted  to  the  student  who  is  not  enrolling 
for  a  degree  program.  He  must  apply  through  the  University's  Ad- 
missions Office,  and  if  admitted,  he  is  held  to  the  same  scholastic  stan- 
dards as  other  students. 

4)  Temporary  Transfer.  This  is  granted  to  a  student  in  good  stand- 
ing in  any  recognized  graduate  school  who  wishes  to  enroll  in  the 
School  of  Music  for  any  one  term  or  summer  session  and  who  plans  to 
return  thereafter  to  his  former  college  or  university.  He  will  not  be 
required  to  submit  a  full  transcript  of  credits,  but  he  must  present  a 
statement  signed  by  his  graduate  dean  that  he  is  in  good  standing  in  his 
graduate  school. 

5)  Doctoral  Courtesy.  Scholars  who  hav  attained  doctoral  status 
from  this  or  other  recognized  universities  and  who  wish  to  continue 
study  in  special  fields  may  be  permitted  to  attend  individual  courses 
subject  to  the  permission  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  No  official  record 
will  be  made  of  the  work  done.  If  credit  and/or  an  official  transcript  is 
desired,  regular  admission  procedures  must  be  followed. 

6)  Campus  Courtesy.  Registered  undergraduate  students  in  the 
School  of  Music  of  Duquesne  University  who  are  within  twelve 
semester  hours  of  graduation  may  begin  graduate  study  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean.  To  such  students,  only  courses  numbered  500-599 
can  be  offered.  The  maximum  amount  of  credit  thus  earned  shall  not 
exceed  six  hours. 

7)  Auditor.  With  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music 
auditors  may  attend  certain  courses,  provided  they  pay  regular  rates 
per  semester  hour.  Under  no  circumstances  will  credit  be  allowed  for 
such  attendance. 


Academic  Policies 


RESTRICTION  ON  TIME 

A  part-time  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  carry  in  excess  of  6 
graduate  credits  in  one  semester.  A  full-time  student  must  take  a 
minimum  of  8  credits  in  one  semester.  Exceptions  to  the  above  can  be 
made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  advisor.  All  work  acceptable 
toward  the  master's  degree  must  be  completed  within  a  period  of  six 
years. 
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RESIDENCE 

Course  requirements  are  met  in  residence.  No  graduate  credit  is 
allowable  for  work  done  by  correspondence  or  in  extension  courses. 

TRANSFERRED  GRADUATE  CREDIT 

With  the  Dean's  approval  a  maximum  of  six  graduate  credits  taken 
at  an  accredited  institution  may  be  accepted  toward  the  Master's 
degree.  An  official  transcript  from  the  institution  must  be  sent  to  the 
School  of  Music  for  evaluation  and  advanced  standing. 

THESIS 

A  thesis  is  the  equivalent  of  six  semester  hours  of  graduate 
work.  Registration  for  it  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  usual 
procedure  and  may  be  extended  by  registering  for  thesis  continuation 
until  the  work  is  completed.  Students  engaged  in  thesis  writing  should 
be  careful  to  note  in  the  annual  calendar  the  last  day  for  submitting 
theses  to  the  Music  Office.  Approved  theses  shall  follow  the  MLA 
Style  Sheet,  available  at  the  campus  book  store.  Each  student  should 
request  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  a  set  of  the  general 
directions  on  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  theses.  The  Dean,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Graduate  Committee,  approves 
or  disapproves  theses,  following  the  separate  reports  of  a  committee  of 
readers  appointed  from  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  Division. 


Registration 


PRIOR  ADVISEMENT 

After  a  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Division  he 
should  consult  his  assigned  advisor.  The  written  approval  of  the 
Advisor  is  required  in  advance  of  each  registration  for  any  course 
creditable  toward  a  graduate  degree.  Approval  of  program  may  be 
obtained  during  the  days  of  registration  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
session.  Graduate  students  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  pre- 
registration  periods. 
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WHERE  TO  REGISTER 

Upon  arrival  of  program  the  student  should  present  himself  at  the 
School  of  Music  Office  for  final  endorsement  and  instructions  on  how 
to  complete  registration.  Students  are  obliged  to  register  before  each 
term  during  which  they  propose  to  attend  courses.  The  registration 
days  and  hours  are  listed  in  the  University  Schedule  of  Courses. 

OFFICIAL  REGISTRATION 

Registration  is  considered  complete  only  when  all  charges  are  paid 
or  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Business 
Office.  The  student  is  not  considered  officially  registered  until  the 
above  is  accomplished.  Admission  to  any  class  is  permitted  only  to 
those  students  who  have  officially  registered  for  that  class. 


Grading  Policies  and  Practices 


GRADING 

The  following  grading  system  is  in  effect  in  the  Graduate  Division 
of  the  School  of  Music. 
A  —  Distinguished  scholarly  work. 
B  —  Normal  progress  toward  the  degree. 
C  —  Lowest  acceptable  passing  grade. 
F  —  Failure:  No  credit  given. 
I    —  Incomplete:  grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete  work  and 

must  be  removed  within  one  semester's  time. 
X  —  Absent  from  final  examination;  this  grade  must  be  removed 

within  one  week  after  the  date  of  original  final  examination. 
W  —  Official  Withdrawal. 
P  —  Pass:  used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points. 

Graduate  students  are  expected  to  maintain  an  average  not  lower 
than  B;  those  failing  to  meet  this  standard  will  be  subject  to  faculty 
action. 

GRADE  REPORTS 

A  report  of  the  student's  final  grades  is  mailed  at  the  close  of  each 
semester  and  summer  session  to  the  student  at  his  home  address.  At 
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the  close  of  each  school  year  a  complete  copy  of  the  academic  record 
of  the  student's  course  work  is  mailed  to  the  parents  or  guardian. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

The  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  student's  course  work  is  available 
only  to  the  student,  his  parents  or  guardian,  his  dean  and  advisor,  and 
the  Academic  Administration.  The  issuance  of  the  student's  transcript 
to  other  than  those  mentioned  above  is  not  allowed  without  the 
authorization  of  the  student. 

Official  transcripts  bear  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  Registrar. 
They  are  issued  only  by  the  Registrar  and  only  to  other  colleges  and 
universities  or  other  official  agencies.  No  student  who  has  an  unful- 
filled financial  obligation  with  the  University  may  have  his  transcript 
released. 


Financial  Information 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  tuition  and  fees 
herein  at  any  time.  All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only.  For  yearly 
total,  double  amounts  where  applicable. 

GRADUATE  TUITION  AND  FEES 

Application  Fee  (Non-refundable) $   15.00 

Tuition,  per  semester  hour  credit  Fall,  Spring,  $  81.00 

Summer  plus  the  University  Fee  as  follows: 

0-  4  credits,  per  semester $  27.00 

5-  8  credits,  per  semester $  5 1 .00 

9-1 1  credits,  per  semester $  72.00 

12  credits  and  above,  per  semester $102.50 

Late  Registration  Fee $   10.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registering  later  than  the  last  day 
of  the  regular  registration  period. 

Removal  of  "I"  and  "X"  grades  $   10.00 

Change  of  Schedule  Fee $     5.00 

Auditor's  Fees,  per  semester  hour  $  81.00 

The  fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those  for  regularly  matricu- 
lated students. 
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Credit  by  Examination,  per  credit $  10.00 

Master's  Thesis  Binding  Fee $  25.00 

See  thesis  instructions  and  Semester  Schedule 
Graduation  Fee — Master's  Degree $  40.00 

PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION  FEES 

This  fee  is  added  to  the  credit  charge. 

One  hour  per  week $  75.00 

For  those  taking  lessons  without  credit  the  fees  are: 

One  hour  per  week $221.00 

LOANS 

Application  for  loans  should  be  made  to:  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Financial  Assistance.  The  same  is  true  of  government 
loans  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  program.  Applica- 
tions for  this  type  of  financial  assistance  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Financial  Assistance,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  15219,  on  or  before  May  1  of  each  year. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

The  various  departments  of  the  School  of  Music  have  a  limited 
number  of  graduate  assistantships  available.  These  are  assigned  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  students  who  have  completed  their  undergraduate 
work  with  distinction.  Appointments  are  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
Reappointments  are  made  upon  a  basis  of  proved  competence. 


Graduation  Requirements 


DEGREES 

A  minimum  of  thirty-two  (32)  credit  hours  will  be  required  in  the 
Master  of  Music  Education  program.  The  Theory  and  Composition 
programs  require  twenty-six  (26)  hours  in  course  credits  and  a  thesis. 
In  the  Composition  program,  the  thesis  will  take  the  form  of  an 
original  composition,  ordinarily  for  orchestra  and  sufficiently  mature 
to  warrant  professional  performance.  For  the  Applied  Music  pro- 
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gram,  the  requirement  will  be  satisfied  by  completing  thirty  (30) 
credits  and  the  preparation  of  two  recital  programs,  one  of  which, 
after  approval  by  a  faculty  committee,  must  be  presented  in  public. 
Before  the  Applied  Music  candidate  can  complete  his  final  six  credits 
in  Applied  Music,  he  must  appear  before  a  faculty  panel. 

EXAMINATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  regular  examinations  within  courses,  the  candi- 
date must  pass  a  written  and/or  oral  comprehensive  examination  after 
the  completion  of  sixteen  credits.  A  final  oral  examination  will  be 
administered  to  each  candidate  in  defense  of  his  thesis  or  seminar 
project. 


Degree  Programs 


* 


I.   Master  of  Music  Education  Credits 

500  Research  and  Bibliography 2 

501,  502  Applied  Music  4 

53 1  Analysis  I    2 

560  Foundations  of  Music  Education 2 

565  Music  and  Related  Arts 2 

579  Advanced  Conducting 2 

600  Psychology  of  Music 2 

663  Administration  and  Supervision  in 

Music  Education   2 

668,  669  Seminar  in  Music  Education  .  . 4 

or  670      *Electives  in  Music  History,  Literature,  Theory 

and  Applied  Music 6 

Electives  in  Music  Education  4 

No  more  than  two  additional  credits  in  applied  music  may  be  elected. 


II.   Master  of  Music 

A.  Theory  Credits 

500  Research  and  Bibliography 2 

501,  502  Applied  Music  4 

530  Foundations  of  Music  Theory  2 

535  Sixteenth  Century  Counterpoint   2 

537  Eighteenth  Century  Counterpoint 2 

53 1  Analysis  I    2 
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540  Orchestration  I 2 

630  Directed  Study  in  Music  Theory 2 

Electives  in  Music  History,  Literature, 

or  Theory   8 

700  Thesis 6 

B.  Composition  Credits 

638,  639  Composition 4 

501,  502  Applied  Music  4 

530  Foundations  of  Music  Theory  2 

535,  537  Counterpoint  (select  two  courses)   4 

540,  640  Orchestration  I  and  II  4 

53 1  Analysis  I   2 

Electives  in  Music  History,  Literature, 

or  Theory   6 

700  Thesis 6 

C.  Applied  Music 

1.  Voice  Credits 
601,602, 

603,  604  Applied  Music  12 

549,  550  Opera  and  Oratorio  Repertoire  or 4 

595  Opera  Workshop   (select  2) 

579  Advanced  Conducting 2 

53 1  Analysis  I   2 

Electives  in  Music  History,  Literature, 

or  Theory   10 

701  Recital 2 

2.  Piano  Credits 
601,602, 

603,  604  Applied  Music  12 

53 1  Analysis  I    2 

54 1 ,  542  Chamber  Music 4 

Electives  in  Music  History,  Literature, 

or  Theory   12 

701  Recital 2 

3.  Organ  Credits 
601,602, 

603,  604  Applied  Music  12 

579  Advanced  Conducting 2 

53 1  Analysis  I    2 

535  Sixteenth  Century  Counterpoint   2 

537  Eighteenth  Century  Counterpoint 2 

514  Keyboard  Accompaniment  and 

Score  Reading    2 
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Electives  in  Music  History,  Literature, 

or  Theory    8 

701  Recital 2 

4.  Orchestra  Instruments  Credits 

601,602, 

603,  604  Applied  Music  12 

541,  542  Chamber  Music 4 

579  Advanced  Conducting 2 

53 1  Analysis  I 2 

Electives  in  Music  History,  Literature, 

or  Theory   10 

701  Recital 2 


Courses  of  Instruction 


BASIC  COURSES 

500.  Research  and  Bibliography.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  analysis  of  the  principles,  practices,  and  materials  involved  in  musical  and  educa- 
tional scholarship.  Individual  projects  are  undertaken  by  the  student  which  enable  him 
to  employ  the  various  research  procedures  and  bibliographical  resources  necessary 
for  the  development  of  academic  competence. 

600.  Psychology  of  Music.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  study  of  man's  fundamental  musical  nature.  Consideration  of  responsiveness  in  terms 
of  perceptual  processes  involved  in  emotion  and  meaning  in  music. 

700.  Thesis.  Credit,  Six  hours 

701.  Recital.  Credit,  Two  hours 

MUSIC  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

551.  Studies  in  Medieval  Music.  Credit,  Two  hours 

The  emergence  of  polyphony  and  its  relationship  to  the  plainsong  repertoire.  Con- 
centrated work  in  specific  topics  to  be  selected  at  first  class  meeting;  assigned  supple- 
mentary readings. 

552.  Studies  in  Renaissance  Music.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Analysis  of  the  polyphonic  styles  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  late  sixteenth  centuries.  Con- 
centrated work  in  specified  topics  to  be  selected  at  first  class  meeting;  assigned  supple- 
mentary reading. 

553.  Studies  in  Baroque  Music.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Comprehensive  study  of  music  in  the  Baroque  era:  polarity  of  bass  and  treble,  tonality 
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and  modulation,  homophonic  texture  and  polyphonic  textures,  etc.  Concentrated  work 
in  specific  topics  to  be  selected  at  first  class  meeting;  assigned  supplementary  readings. 

554.  Studies  in  Classical  Music.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  examination  of  the  music  of  the  later  eighteenth  century.  In  each  semester  the  work 
of  a  single  composer,  or  an  important  branch  of  his  work,  is  studied  in  detail. 

555.  Studies  in  Romantic  Music.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Nineteenth  century  music  and  its  relationship  to  the  general  culture  of  the  age.  In  each 
semester  the  work  of  a  single  composer,  or  an  important  branch  of  his  work,  is  studied 
in  detail. 

556.  Studies  in  Contemporary  Music.  Credit,  Two  hours 

The  music  of  the  twentieth  century,  its  technique  and  background.  In  each  semester 
the  work  of  a  single  composer,  or  an  important  branch  of  his  work,  is  studied  in  detail. 

557.  Studies  in  American  Music.  Credit,  Two  hours 

The  development  of  music  in  the  United  States  from  the  17th  Century  through  the 
20th  Century,  with  study  in  depth  of  selected  representative  compositions. 

559.  Music  Criticism.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  intense  study  of  both  the  criteria  and  appropriate  literary  style  used  for  music 
criticism.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  those  skills,  knowledges,  and  at- 
titudes involved  in  evaluating  live  performances. 

630.  Directed  Study.  Credit,  Two  hours 


MUSIC  THEORY 

530.  Foundations  of  Music  Theory.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  course  designed  to  seek  out  the  rational  bases  of  music  theory  and  its  pedagogy,  and 
to  examine  the  thinking  behind  the  various  approaches  to  the  subject.  Readings  from 
the  important  theoretical  treatises  of  the  past  and  present  to  be  assigned. 

531.  Analysis  I.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  study  of  the  phenomenon  of  style  in  the  various  historical  periods  through  the 
analysis  of  meter,  rhythm,  melody,  texture,  morphology,  harmony,  and  modality.  Two 
hours  per  week. 

532.  Analysis  II.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  continuation  of  531  involving  more  advanced  study. 

533.  Arranging  for  Band.  Credit,  Two  hours 

The  technique  of  scoring  for  both  the  concert  band  and  the  marching  band.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  particular  problems  of  scoring  for  the  band  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school. 

534.  Choral  Arranging.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  survey  of  problems  in  arranging  suitable  material  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
choral  and  vocal  ensembles  with  practical  experience  in  writing  for  various  groups 
commonly  used  in  those  areas. 

535.  Sixteenth  Century  Counterpoint.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  study  of  the  contrapuntal  technique  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries. 
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537.  Eighteenth  Century  Counterpoint.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  study  of  the  contrapuntal  harmonic  techniques  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  the 
realization  and  elaboration  of  figured  bass  to  the  composition  of  choral  preludes, 
inventions,  and  fugues. 

538.  Composition.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  course  in  creative  writing  for  students  whose  major  is  not  Composition.  Permission 
of  Chairman  of  Department  of  Music  Theory  is  required. 

539.  Composition.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  continuation  of  538. 

540.  Orchestration  I.  Credit,  Two  hours 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  more  advanced  and  contem- 
porary techniques  in  writing  for  orchestra  with  emphasis  on  stylistic  practices. 

630.  Directed  Study.  Credit,  Two  hours 

638.  Composition.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  course  in  the  larger  forms  for  Composition  majors.  Permission  of  Chairman  of 
Department  of  Music  Theory  is  required. 

639.  Composition.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  continuation  of  638. 

640.  Orchestration  II.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  continuation  of  540  involving  more  complex  and  creative  textural  practices,  original 
compositions  or  arrangements  for  orchestra  are  encouraged.  Permission  of  Chairman 
of  Department  of  Music  Theory  required. 

656.  The  Materials  of  Contemporary  Music.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  survey  of  the  melodic,  harmonic,  and  contrapuntal  resources  employed  by  composers 
in  the  twentieth  century.  Readings,  analyses,  and  short  creative  projects  will  be 
assigned. 


APPLIED  MUSIC 

501,  502,  503,  504,  505.  Applied  Music.  Credit,  One  or  Two  hours 

Private  study  in  voice  or  instrument. 

601,  602,  603,  604,  605,  606.  Applied  Music.  Credit,  Three  hours 

Private  instruction  in  voice  and  instruments  for  students  whose  major  field  is  applied 
music. 

514.  Keyboard  Accompaniment  and  Score  Reading.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  course  designed  to  increase  the  student's  facility  in  such  keyboard  skills  as  sight  read- 
ing, transposition,  score  reading,  and  improvisation.  Open  only  to  students  with  a 
competent  keyboard  technique  and  an  adequate  background  in  theory. 

541.  Chamber  Music  I.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  intensive  study  and  performance  of  selected  literature  for  various  combinations 
of  instruments. 

542.  Chamber  Music  II.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  continuation  of  541  involving  more  advanced  study  and  performance. 
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549.  Opera  and  Oratorio  Repertoire  I.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  opera  and  oratorio  with  special  emphasis  on  per- 
formance practices.  Concentration  on  the  works  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

550.  Opera  and  Oratorio  Repertoire  II.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  continuation  of  549  concentrating  on  the  works  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries. 

579.  Advanced  Conducting.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  course  concerned  with  the  more  complex  skills,  knowledges,  and  techniques  involved 
in  choral  and  instrumental  conducting:  score  reading,  preparation,  and  analysis;  re- 
hearsal procedures;  and  artistic  use  of  the  baton. 

586.  Vocal  Techniques.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  theory  of  voice  production,  including  new  and  revised 
exercises  for  improving  tone  quality,  flexibility,  and  control.  Examples  in  basic  acoustics 
are  introduced  to  demonstrate  the  phenomena  of  sustained  vocal  tone,  pitch  variation, 
and  resonance. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

513.  Functional  Piano  for  Music  Educators.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  course  designed  for  the  graduate  student  who  has  completed  the  equivalent  of  two 
years  of  secondary  piano  in  a  music  education  program.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  further  development  of  functional  skills  in  the  harmonization  of  melodies,  impro- 
visation of  accompaniments  to  rote  songs,  transposition  and  sight  reading. 

560.  Foundations  of  Music  Education.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Philosophical  and  psychological  basis  of  music  education  presented  in  terms  of  a 
rationale  for  principles  and  practices  in  the  public  school  situation. 

561.  Enrichment  of  the  Elementary  Music  Program.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  course  which  surveys  current  trends  in  elementary  music  education  studying  their 
social,  physical,  and  aesthetic  values. 

562.  General  Music  in  the  Junior  High  School.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  course  in  methods  and  materials  for  the  General  Music  Program  in  the  Junior  High 
School,  based  on  recognition  of  the  aesthetic  needs  of  the  adolescent  child  in  grades  7, 
8  and  9,  and  the  teacher's  obligation  to  provide  meaningful  outlets  for  this  child's 
natural  desire  for  self-expression. 

564.  Music  Education  in  the  Community. Credit,  Two  hours 

A  study  of  the  role  of  music  in  the  community.  Organization  and  administration  of  the 
musical  resources  in  the  community;  public  schools,  professional  musicians,  churches, 
hospitals,  service  organizations,  business,  and  civic  performance  groups. 

565.  Music  and  Related  Arts.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  investigation  of  basic  esthetic  theories,  using  the  premise  that  the  arts  are  outgrowths 
of  their  particular  environments  or  cultures.  Therefore  diverse  art  forms  from  similar 
cultures  will  be  studied  to  show  their  similarities,  and  likewise,  similar  art  forms  from 
different  cultures  will  be  studied  to  show  their  dissimilarities.  Readings  in  esthetics  will 
be  a  major  part  of  the  course. 
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581.  Woodwind  Techniques.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  technical  study  of  the  problems  found  in  the  teaching  of  woodwind  instruments. 
Solo  and  ensemble  materials  are  performed  and  evaluated  by  members  of  the  class. 
Prerequisite,  Music  182  or  183  and  184  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

582.  Brass  Techniques.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  procedures  and  materials  involved  in  the  study  of  brass 
instruments.  Solo  and  ensemble  literature  is  performed  during  the  class  period.  Pre- 
requisite, Music  281  and  282  or  283  and  284  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

583.  String  Techniques.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Technical  problems  of  string  instrument  playing  considered  through  the  performance 
of  music  literature.  Prerequisite,  Music  38 1  and  382  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

585.  Choral  Techniques.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  study  of  the  more  complex  problems  of  developing  choral  groups  with  particular 
attention  to  those  found  in  the  performance  of  selected  major  choral  compositions. 

587.  Symposium  for  Band  Conductors.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  various  techniques  which  are  significant  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  concert  band:  intonation,  tone,  blend,  balance,  and  rehearsal  procedures. 

630.  Directed  Study.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Critical  readings  in  contemporary  educational  theory  and  discussion  in  terms  of  impli- 
cations for  music  education.  May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 

663.  Administration  and  Supervision  in  Music  Education.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  examination  of  the  principles,  practices,  and  problems  in  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  school  music  programs:  improvement  of  instruction;  development  and 
articulation  of  curriculum;  dynamics  of  leadership;  action  research;  scheduling;  organ- 
ization of  inservice  programs,  workshops,  and  conferences;  public  and  staff  relations; 
budget,  finance,  and  physical  plant. 

668,  669,  670.  Music  Education  Seminar.  Credit,  Two  hours  per  semester 

A  two  semester  course  designed  to  consider  fundamental  issues  in  music  education. 
Oral  and  written  reports;  research  projects;  and  individualized  studies  are  presented 
by  each  student.  Evaluation  of  contemporary  research  in  music  education.  Prerequisite, 
Music  500,  560,  656,  600,  and  663. 


The  official  University  Calendar  is  published  in  The  Schedule  of  Courses  Booklet  and  is  avail- 
able upon  request  to  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 
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Duquesne  University  Tamburitzans 
Institute  of  Folk  Arts 

WALTER  W.  KOLAR,  M.ED.,  Director 

Faculty:  Nicholas  Jordanoff,  Stephen  Kovacev,  David  Rene  Kolar 

PROGRAM 

The  Duquesne  University  Tamburitzans  Institute  of  Folk  Arts  offers  pro- 
grams in  the  entire  spectrum  of  Folk  Arts;  however,  the  programs  will  be 
limited  in  their  geographical  application.  The  course  material  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Music  in  Folk  Arts  Degree  will  be  basically  divided  into  East 
European  or  American  geographical  areas  with  an  emphasis  either  in  the  per- 
forming or  non-performing  Folk  Arts.  The  curriculum  is  not  necessarily 
designed  to  produce  performers  of  these  Folk  Arts  but  rather  knowledgeable 
teachers  and  researchers  in  the  field. 

The  program  curriculum  is  arranged  into  three  areas:  core  requisite  courses, 
performing  Folk  Arts  courses,  and  non-performing  Folk  Art  courses. 

The  performing  Folk  Arts  specialist  will  take  courses  in  the  areas  of  folk 
music,  song,  and  dance  of  the  geographic  area  of  his  concern.  He  will  be 
required  to  take  at  least  one  course  in  all  three  areas,  at  least  one  course  in  the 
non-performing  Folk  Arts,  and  the  remainder  in  the  specific  medium  of  his 
interest.  The  non-performing  Folk  Arts  specialist  will  be  concerned  with  the 
areas  of  oral  and  literate  folk  tradition,  material  culture  and  folk  life,  folk  art, 
and  costuming.  While  he  will  emphasize  one  area  over  the  others,  he  will  be 
required  to  take  courses  in  other  areas  of  non-performing  Folk  Arts  as  well 
as  one  course  in  the  performing  Folk  Arts. 

In  the  case  of  East  European  interest,  the  writing  of  the  thesis  or  the 
development  of  a  practical  field  research  project  may  include  study  and  re- 
search in  a  foreign  country. 

PREREQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION 

1.  A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  institution  is  required  with  a 
minimum  overall  Q.P.  of  2.5. 

Preparation  equal  to  one  course  in  general  folklore  at  the  college  level  for 
both  the  Performing  Folk  Arts  area  and  the  Non-Performing  Folk  Arts  area  is 
required. 

For  the  student  entering  the  Performing  Folk  Arts  area,  preparation  equal 
to  the  first  year  of  Music  Theory  at  the  college  level  is  required. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  above,  students  majoring  in  East  European  areas  must 
demonstrate  an  appropriate  foreign  language  proficiency,  to  be  determined  by 
Institute  testing. 
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3.  A  student  lacking  any  of  the  above  prerequisites  may  be  provisionally  ac- 
cepted into  the  program. 

4.  Prior  to  acceptance,  a  personal  interview  will  be  held  with  each  student  to 
review  his  academic  record,  determine  his  area  of  interest,  and  to  formulate  his 
personal  course  program  initially. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

An  accepted  course  program  for  the  Master  of  Music  in  Folk  Arts  degree 
will  consist  of  a  total  of  32  credits,  as  follows: 

— 14  credits  of  required  course  work,  determined  by  the  student's  area  of 
concentration. 

— at  least  8  elective  credits  in  his  major  area  of  concentration. 

— at  least  4  elective  credits  in  a  related  minor  area  of  concentration. 

— a  written  thesis  of  6  credits.  In  lieu  of  a  thesis,  the  student  may  formulate 
and  execute  a  practical  field  research  problem  with  a  written  presentation 
of  results.  In  either  case,  the  student  will  do  this  under  the  guidance  of  a 
thesis  advisor  and  committee  appointed  by  the  Institute  director. 

The  student  will  follow  the  prescribed  course  outline  for  his  particular  pro- 
gram. Any  deviations  from  this  outline  must  be  approved  by  the  student's 
faculty  advisor,  who  must  also  approve  the  student's  choice  of  electives. 

TRANSFERRED  GRADUATE  CREDIT 

Upon  the  Dean's  approval  and  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Institute 
director,  a  maximum  of  six  graduate  credits  taken  at  an  accredited  institution 
may  be  accepted  toward  the  Master's  degree.  An  official  transcript  from  the 
institution  must  be  sent  to  the  School  of  Music  for  evaluation  and  advanced 
standing. 

EXAMINATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  regular  examinations  within  courses,  before  graduation 
the  candidate  must  pass  a  written  and/or  oral  comprehensive  examination. 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

I.  Master  of  Music  in  Folk  Arts — (Performing  Folk  Arts  Major) 

(East  European  Area)  Credits 

500  Introduction  to  Graduate  Studies  and 

Field  Research  Theory 2 

569  Theory  of  Ethnomusicology 2 

570  World  Music  Traditions 2 

57 1  Survey  of  East  European  Music 2 

572  Survey  of  East  European  Dance   2 

655  Survey  of  East  European  Folk  Instruments 2 
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573  Survey  of  East  European  Vocal  Styling    2 

700  Thesis  or  Practical  Field  Research  Project 6 

One  Elective  in  the  Non-Performing  Folk  Arts  Area   2 

Electives  in  Music,  Dance,  Instruments  or  Vocal  Styling 6 

Electives  in  the  Performing  Folk  Arts  or  Other  Disciplines 4 

I.  Master  of  Music  in  Folk  Arts — (Non-Performing  Folk  Arts  Major) 
(East  European  Area)  Credits 

500  Introduction  to  Graduate  Studies  and 

Field  Research  Theory 2 

588  Survey  of  World  Folk  Art   2 

591  Survey  of  East  European  Folk  Literature 2 

593  East  European  Art  Style  Analysis 2 

594  East  European  Oral  Traditions 2 

596  East  European  Folk  Life  Styles 2 

597  Survey  of  East  European  Costuming    2 

700  Thesis  or  Practical  Field  Research  Project 6 

One  Elective  in  the  Performing  Folk  Arts  Area  2 

Electives  in  Art,  Literature,  Oral  Traditions  or  Costuming   6 

Electives  in  the  Non-Performing  Folk  Arts 
or  Other  Disciplines   4 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
GENERAL  COURSES 

500.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  and  Field  Research  Theory.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  analysis  of  the  principles,  practices,  and  materials  involved  in  graduate  study  and 
field  research.  Individual  projects  are  undertaken  by  the  student  which  enable  him  to 
employ  the  various  bibliographic  resources  and  research  procedures  necessary  for  the 
development  of  academic  competence. 

675.  Theatrical  Performance  and  Staging  of  Folk  Arts.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Of  prime  consideration  is  the  essence  of  the  folk  art  to  be  performed  and  staged  with 
consideration  given  to  the  faithful  and  respectful  representation  of  that  folk  art  in  terms 
of  theatrical  performance,  including  the  proper  use  of  lighting,  amplification,  cos- 
tuming, stage  construction  as  they  relate  to  the  staged  material  itself. 

677.  Applied  Folk  Arts  for  Community  Use.  Credit,  Two  hours 

The  study  of  the  organization  of  various  types  of  ethnic  displays,  performances  and 
festivals  in  the  public  community  or  in  narrowly  defined  cultural  interest  groups. 

678.  Applied  Folk  Arts  for  Ethnic  Studies.  Credit,  Two  hours 

The  study  of  factors  relating  to  ethnic  awareness  and  its  reinforcements  within  the  com- 
munity. Analysis  of  the  role  of  community  programs  academic  studies,  and  social  oc- 
currences in  the  study  of  ethnic  groups. 

596.  East  European  Folk  Life  Styles.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Study  of  the  daily  life  of  various  strata  of  European  societies,  the  relation  of  that  life  to 
folk  arts  in  general,  and  the  effects  of  change  in  that  life  style  as  evidenced  in  folk  arts. 
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699.  Museum  and  Archival  Organization.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Theoretical  and  practical  considerations  in  organizing,  acquiring  and  maintaining 
collections  of  materials  relating  to  folk  arts. 

700.  Thesis  or  Practical  Field  Research  Project.  Credit,  Six  hours 

MUSIC:  GENERAL 

565.  Music  and  Related  Arts.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  investigation  of  basic  esthetic  theories,  using  the  premise  that  the  arts  are  outgrowths 
of  their  particular  environments  or  cultures.  Therefore  diverse  art  forms  from  similar 
cultures  will  be  studies  to  show  their  similarities,  and  likewise,  similar  art  forms  from 
different  cultures  will  be  studied  to  show  their  dissimilarities.  Readings  in  esthetics  will 
be  a  major  part  of  the  course. 

566.  Studies  in  Folk  Music.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  in-depth  analytical  study  of  the  primitive  and  traditional  folk  music  of  individual 
countries,  their  musical  styles,  forms  and  characteristics  in  terms  of  geographical  settings 
and  historical  backgrounds  and  general  structure  and  aesthetics.  In  each  semester,  the 
folk  music  of  a  single  country  or  an  important  ethnographic  region  of  a  country  is 
studied  in  detail. 

569.  Theory  of  Fthnomusicology.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  analysis  of  music  from  the  ethnographic  standpoint,  its  functions  within  a  society,  its 
similarities  and  differences  across  various  cultures.  An  approach  to  the  study  of  music 
not  only  in  terms  of  itself,  but  also  in  relation  to  its  cultural  context. 

570.  World  Music  Traditions.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  survey  of  the  many  different  theories  of  musical  construction  around  the  world  in- 
cluding their  musical,  cultural  and  geographical  characteristics.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the 
world's  folk  and  traditional  music  with  reference  to  cultural  context,  their  origins,  diffu- 
sion, relationship  to  literature  and  function  within  a  country's  own  culture. 

571.  Survey  of  East  European  Folk  Music.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  survey  of  the  musical  characteristics  and  style  of  the  various  countries  of  East  Europe 
in  terms  of  its  geographical  setting,  historical  background  and  its  general  structure  and 
aesthetics. 

600.  Psychology  of  Music.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  study  of  man's  fundamental  musical  nature.  Consideration  of  responsiveness  in  terms 
of  perceptual  processes  involved  in  emotion  and  meaning  in  music. 

630.  Directed  Study.  Credit,  Two  hours 

MUSIC:  INSTRUMENTAL 

543.   Folk  Instrument  Ensembles.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Performance  ensembles  involving  various  appropriate  instruments. 

568.  Folk  Music  Arranging.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Attention  will  be  given  to  the  considerations  of  folk  instrumental  arranging  using  in- 
struments from  a  selected  area.  Practical  exercises  in  arrangement  will  be  constructed 
"  and  analyzed. 
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584.  Studies  in  Traditional  Folk  Instruments.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  in-depth,  analytical  survey  of  the  primitive  and  traditional  folk  musical  instruments 
of  individual  countries  in  terms  of  their  classification,  distribution,  construction,  tunings, 
and  relation  to  their  cultural  and  physical  environment.  The  special  music,  song,  and 
dance  accompanied  by  primitive  and  traditional  folk  instruments  within  the  cultural 
context  of  the  particular  society  will  be  considered.  In  each  semester,  the  folk  instru- 
ments of  a  single  country  or  an  important  ethnographic  region  of  a  country  is  studied  in 
detail. 

592.  Folk  Instrument  Teaching  Methods.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Analysis  of  the  applicability  of  given  folk  instruments  to  general  education  curricula  at 
various  levels.  Methodologies  of  presentation  will  be  both  studied  and  constructed. 

630.  Directed  Study.  Credit,  Two  hours 

655.  Survey  of  East  European  Folk  Instruments.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  survey  of  the  folk  musical  instruments  of  East  Europe,  from  the  primitive  and  tradi- 
tional through  the  modern,  in  terms  of  their  classification,  distribution,  construction, 
tunings,  relation  to  their  cultural  and  physical  environments,  and  its  effect  or  relation  to 
the  folk  music  and  dance  of  a  given  area  as  a  form  of  cultural  behavior. 


MUSIC:  VOCAL 

529.  Studies  in  Folk  Vocal  Stylings.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  in-depth  study  and  analysis  of  the  folk  vocal  stylings  of  individual  countries  from  the 
primitive  and  traditional  to  the  modern,  both  rural  and  urban,  in  terms  of  their  cultural 
manifestations  and  physical  environments.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  special  tradi- 
tional chantings,  recitations,  and  primitive  singing  within  the  cultural  context  of  the 
specific  regional  society,  or  environment,  in  which  it  is  found,  and  its  direct  relationship 
to  calendar  customs,  rituals,  ceremonies,  celebrations,  rites  of  passage,  etc.  In  each 
semester  the  folk  vocal  stylings  of  a  single  country  or  an  important  ethnographic  region 
of  a  country  is  studied  in  detail. 

544.  Folk  Vocal  Teaching  Methods.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Analysis  of  problems  in  teaching  the  concepts  of  folk  vocal  style.  Students  will  study 
theoretical  teaching  methods  and  attempt  to  apply  them  or  construct  their  own. 

545.  Folk  Vocal  Arranging.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Theories  of  arranging  for  various  types  of  groups  within  folk  vocal  stylistic  considera- 
tions. Practical  experience  in  writing  and  arrangements  will  be  offered. 

573.  Survey  of  East  European  Vocal  Stylings.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  survey  of  the  folk  vocal  stylings  of  the  various  countries  of  East  Europe,  from  the 
primitive  and  traditional  to  the  modern,  especially  as  they  are  found  to  be  related  to 
their  cultural  and  physical  environments.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  special  tradi- 
tional chantings,  recitations,  and  primitive  songs  within  the  cultural  context  of  the 
societies  in  which  they  are  found,  and  their  relationships  to  general  calendar  customs, 
rituals  and  ceremonies.  Musical  text  is  given  emphasis  as  it  relates  to  general  folkloric 
expression  and  historical  events  offering  insight  into  the  daily  lives  of  a  people. 

630.  Directed  Study.  Credit,  2  hours 
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DANCE 

524.  Folk  Dance  Teaching  Methods.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Analysis  of  cognitive  factors  relating  to  folk  dance,  and  experimental  analysis  of  specific 
presentation  methodologies. 

528.   Folk  Dance  Choreography.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Problems  in  stage  presentation  of  folk  dance  material  will  be  discussed,  as  well  as  the 
role  of  stylistic  limitations.  Students  will  study  choreographic  characteristics  and  con- 
struct and  analyze  their  own  work  as  well. 

572.  Survey  of  East  European  Folk  Dance.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  survey  of  folk  dances  in  Eastern  Europe  highlighting  their  development,  form, 
indigenous  characteristics,  differences  and  similarities  from  one  ethnographic  zone  to 
another.  An  examination  of  the  meaning  that  dance  and  its  development  had  in  the  daily 
iives  of  the  people,  urban  as  well  as  rural,  through  rituals,  religion,  and  other  occasions 
important  to  the  life  of  the  people.  The  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  intro- 
duction to  this  cultural  development  in  these  areas. 

630.  Directed  Study.  Credit,  Two  hours 

657.  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Dance.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  body  movements  in  man's  societies.  Psychological 
and  sociological  aspects  of  dance  will  be  studied  on  a  cross-cultural  basis. 

672.  Studies  in  Folk  Dances.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  in-depth  analysis  of  the  folk  dance  and  its  implications  in  a  specific  country.  The 
student  will  be  exposed  to  dances  and  those  traditions  involving  dance  in  every  ethno- 
graphic zone  of  the  country.  In  addition  a  relationship  between  dance  and  other  arts 
will  be  studied.  Finally,  a  relationship  between  the  dance  as  it  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  with  imigrant  groups  to  dance  tradition  here  will  be  explored.  In  each 
semester  the  folk  dances  of  a  single  country  or  an  important  ethnographic  region  is 
studied  in  detail. 


LITERATURE  AND  ORAL  TRADITIONS 

591.  Survey  of  East  European  Folk  Literature.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  survey  of  the  folk  literature  of  the  various  countries  of  East  Europe  along  with  a 
consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  folk  themes  have  been  carried  over  into  professional 
literature;  the  development  of  literary  forms  in  relation  to  folk  patterns;  the  relation  of 
written  material  to  oral  traditions;  the  origins  of  various  types  and  forms,  general 
definitions,  style  content,  classifications  and  theories  involved  in  the  study  of  this  folk 
literature. 

594.  East  European  Oral  Tradition.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  study  of  the  oral  as  distinct  from  and  in  relation  to  the  written  tradition  and  literature 
in  East  European  culture.  Considered  are  the  origins  of  various  types  and  forms  of  oral 
tradition,  how  oral  traditions  change,  definitions  and  classifications,  and  general 
theories  in  the  study  of  oral  traditions  of  East  Europe.  Also  considered  are  the  methods 
of  dissemination  or  oral  tales  and  the  techniques  for  studying  them,  and  the  relationship 
of  these  oral  traditions  to  other  genres  of  folklore  in  East  Europe. 

.  Studies  the  Oral  Traditions  of  European  Countries.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  analytical  survey  of  the  specific  oral  traditions  of  individual  countries,  the  various 
types  and  forms  in  which  they  are  found,  their  methods  of  dissemination  from  one 
region  to  another  along  with  classifications  and  general  theories.  Considered  are  some 
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specific  folk  narratives,  local  legends,  folk  heroes,  ballads,  folk  songs,  supernatural 
beliefs,  folk  remedies  and  customs.  In  each  semester,  the  oral  traditions  of  a  single 
country  or  an  important  ethnographic  region  of  a  country  is  studied  in  detail. 

630.  Directed  Study.  Credit,  Two  hours 

FOLK  ART 

588.  Survey  of  World  Folk  Art.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  survey  of  the  mediums  and  manner  of  existence  of  folk  art  in  societies  around  the 
world  from  psychological,  sociological  and  aesthetic  considerations.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  implements  and  processes  of  the  crafts  and  industries  and  their  inter- 
relationships within  the  cultural  environment  in  which  they  are  found.  Studied  are 
general  theories  of  the  folk  arts  which  develop  around  such  items  as  iconography, 
religion,  history,  frescoes,  portraits,  genre  paintings,  landscapes,  sculpture,  architecture, 
textiles,  etc. 

593.  East  European  Art  Style  Analysis.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Stylistic  and  comparative  analysis  of  several  genres  of  graphic  folk  art  throughout  the 
East  European  area,  including  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

599.  Studies  in  Folk  Art  of  European  Countries.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  detailed  study  of  specific  folk  art  forms  of  individual  countries,  their  characteristic 
style,  and  their  relationship  within  the  cultural  context  of  the  locale,  region  or  society 
in  which  they  are  found.  An  in-depth  analysis  is  made  of  folk  art  forms  surrounding  the 
development  of  folk  painting  techniques,  including  frescoes  and  genre  painting;  folk 
sculpture  including  wood  carvings,  metal  works,  ceramics,  textiles,  etc.;  and  those 
developing  around  patriotic  iconography,  religion,  history  and  the  supernatural.  In 
each  semester  the  folk  art  of  a  single  country  of  an  important  ethnographic  region  of  a 
country  is  studied  in  detail. 

636.  Survey  of  Theological  Folk  Art.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  survey  of  the  significant  and  special  characteristics  of  folk  art  forms  of  East  Europe  as 
developed  around  specific  churches  and  the  religions  they  embody;  the  relationships  of 
history,  patriotism  and  the  supernatural  as  evidenced  through  frescoes,  iconography 
and  general  church  paintings;  and  the  sociological  implications  within  the  cultural 
environment  in  which  they  are  found. 

695.  Applied  Folk  Graphic  Arts.  Credit,  Two  hours 

Analysis  of  the  function  and  form  of  graphic  folk  arts,  and  application  of  folk  motif  to 
theatrical  performance  of  community  projects  including  folk  festivals  and  ethnic 
displays. 

COSTUMING 

597.  Survey  of  East  European  Costuming.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  survey  of  East  European  folk  costuming,  including  its  style  and  construction,  in 
terms  of  its  historical  development,  the  geographical  and  physical  surrounding  in  which 
it  is  found;  all  of  the  special  occasions  such  as  work,  weddings,  mourning,  marriage, 
calendar  customs,  etc.;  for  special  classes  such  as  aristocracy,  the  villager,  the  city 
dweller;  ecclesiastical  and  clerical  attire  of  monks,  nuns  and  clergymen;  why  and  how 
styles  and  fashions  change;  and  why  the  people  of  East  Europe  dress  as  they  do. 

697.  Studies  in  the  Costume  Stylings  of  European  Countries.  Credit,  Two  hours 

An  analytical  consideration  of  the  costume  stylings  of  individual  countries  in  terms  of 
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the  social  significance  and  historical  as  well  as  geographical  perspective.  An  in-depth 
study  of  the  special  costumes  used  for  specific  occasions  including  calendar  customs 
and  rites  of  passage.  The  usage  of  certain  colors,  materials,  embroideries  and  design  are 
examined  along  with  its  style  and  construction.  In  each  semester,  the  costume  stylings 
of  a  single  country  or  an  important  ethnographic  region  of  a  country  is  studied  in  detail. 

698.  Applied  Costume  Design.  Credit,  Two  hours 

A  practical  methodology  of  duplicating  original  costume  design  for  theatrical  or  display 
purposes. 
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